

EVERYTHING NEW I 

RADIO 



night Screen Grid Chassis 

le circuit of the New Knight 8 
Ireen Grid is th e heir of years of 
uperiencein radio manufacture. 
%plcte with an amazing array 
^advanced features represent- 
: the peak achievement in all- 
fectric radio* 



ubes— Three Screen Grid 

night 8 employs three powerful 
reen grid tubes with an une- 
palled sensitivity. Twotremen- 
“245" tubes in push-pull 
[idio arrangement make rc- 
arkable tone and volume. 



New Filtered Tone 

onounced clarity of tone is the 
Vtstariding characteristic of the 
Ivanced Knight 8. True life- 
Ine, vibrant and vivid, proves 
|at the 1911 Knight loses noth- 
\g in reproduction. 

Dynamic Speaker 
Equipped 

Especially de- 
signed to match 
the impedance 
of the receiver 
perfectly. Re- 
produces beau- 
tiful tones un- 
marred by any 
•trace of hum 
lor distortion. 



OUR NEW “1931” catalog is just off the press— 168 pages full of 
the latest in radio attractions — over 500 illustrations showing 
the newest improvements in radio. Prices are lower thah ever before. 



Wholesale Prices 

Everything is offered at the lowest 
wholesale prices, which means a tremen- 
dous saving to you. Complete sets — 
accessories, parts and kits. 



Wonderful Values 



You will be surprised at the remarkable 
radio bargains and unusual values of- 
fered in this book. All the latest features 
priced to give you remarkable savings. 



New Accessories 



Tremendous Stocks 



New 1931 Screen Grid Tone Control A. 
C. Humless All- Electric Sets. Public 
Address, Phono-Combination, Dynamic 
Speakers, Beautiful Consoles. Also bat- 
tery operated sets. 



The resources of this $3,000,000 company 
make it possible for us to buy in large 
quantities at great savings, and to 
carry a complete stock of every kind of 
accessory. 



Use Coupon For Free Catalog 

Simply sign your name and address to the coupon given below, and 
mail to us. Get this new “1931” book of radio bargains. It is 
absolutely FREE and we will be glad to give it to you. 



Slot Machine 
Seta 

The latest auto- 
matic machine for 
stores, hotels, de- 
pots and other 
public places. A 
nickle plays it for 
six minutes. 



Phono-Combinations 

Screen Grid Radio receiver op- 
erates in conjunction with the 
finest phonograph equipment. 
A flip and radio broadcasts 
comes in another flip and 
phonograph records may 
be reproduced 
electrically. 



Electric Clock Sets 

Automatic time switch turns 
radio on and off. Just set for 
the time your fa vorite program 
comes on the air. The 
set will do the 
rest. 
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FAMMOKRINE, 

radiq/ 

Don’t spend your life slaving away in some dull, hopeless job! Don’t be sat- 
isfied to work for a mere $20 or $30 a week. Let me show you how to make 
REAL MONEY in RADIO— THE FASTEST- GROWING. BIGGEST 
MONEY-MAKING GAME ON EARTH. 

THOUSANDS OF JOBS ARE OPEN 

Paying $60, $70 and on up to $ 2 oo a Week 

Jobs as Designer, Inspector and Tester, paying $3,000 to $10,000 a year — as 
Radio Salesman and in Service end Installation Work, at $45 to $100 a week 
—as OperatororManagerof a Broadcasting Station, at $1,800 to $5,000 a year 
—as Wireless Operator on a Ship or Airplane, as a Talking Picture or Sound 
Expert-THOUS ANDS of JOBS Paying $60, $70 and on up to $200 a WEEK! 

Without lessons in 60 Days 

Yon learn ALL branches of Ra- production equipment, Code prac- of Radio that has just started to growl 
dio at (>>yne-^ 8 short, pl^|- tice equipment, etc. Yon don’t ^uTti^LeimRXSdwo^ 
ant weeks— NOT BY CORRES- need advanced education or pre- at Coyne, on actual Talking Picture 
PONDENCE, but by actual work vious experience. We give you — andSound Reproduction equipment 
on actual Radio, Television and right here in the Coyne Shops fs/WMia 

Soundequipment. Wedon’twaste all the actual practice and expe- vU X JNEf 

time on useless theory. We give rience you’ll need. - y 

you just the practical training mwsw ITVIGIAII “ 3* tears Ola 

you’ll need — in 8 weeks’ time. A ulill V ASkUrrl Don't worry about a job! Coyne Traln- 

w— V 7 m 4 , I ing settles the jobqueation for life. You 

V|> Dnnlre . 17n T occntic . , »!?. . getFreeEmploymentHelpaslongas 

47 w aYUvAiJ ^ RU Lvddvll) And now Television is on the way! Soon youlive.Andifyouneedpart-timework 
^V1 Pv/iotlii/if Wnfb rA«iN 0 there’ll be a demand for THOUSANDS of while at school to help pay expenses 
All Practical W oru at Coyne TELEVISION EXPERTS ! The man who we’ll gladly help you get it. Coyne ia 

Coyne is NOT a Correspondence 31 years °' d! c ? y ^ Tr ?i n l? t ’ u teated 

ytt- j__ >x 4 . _ „ 4 * TUNE in this great new field. Get in on — proven beyond all doubt. You can find 

ocnooi. W e QOn t teacn you irom the ground-floor of this amazing new Ra- out everything absolutely free. Just 
books or lessons. We train you on dio development ! Learn Television at Mail Coupon for My Big Free Book, 
the greatest outlay of Radio. C 9™ E .°? the v . ery Iate3t - new * ■ — — 

Television and Sound equipment mifirtnfi nt/iTnnrc a •*. c. lewis, P resident 
in any school — on scores of mod- X ALlVifl u rltl UitLd I Radio Division, Coyne Electrical School 
ern Radio .Receivers, huge A Great Field |500S.PauiinaSt.,0ept.80-7CChicago,lil. 

Broadcasting equipment, the Talking Pictures and Public Ad- - Send me your Big Free Radio Book 
r latest Television annaratns dr ?* 8 Systems offer thousands of g and all details of your Speciallntrodue- 
laujbL television apparatus, golden opportunitie. to the Trained _ torv Offer This does not obligate me 
sing Picture and Sound Re- Radioman. Hereisagreatnewfield | “anyway. obligate me 

h. c. Lewis, Pres. Radio Division FoomMisss I 

Coyne Electrical School i"”” 

500 S. Paulina St, Dept. so-7C Chicago, 111. I ress 

— ■■ ■ " -■ - ■■■■ ■ City 



State. 
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New Moisture Humidifier 
& Carbon Eliminator 



for all Makes of Cars, Trucks, Tractors and Engines 

An amazing Scientific Humidifier has been patented throughout the 
World that beats any ever got out.. It makes engines run ALL THE 
TIME with the same wonderful efficiency they do on a cool moist night. 

It gives MORE pep and power, HIGHi-jt top speed, eliminates hard carbon, and gives 
AMAZING mileage. Fords report 28 to 42 miles per gallon. Other makes (both 
American and Foreign) report marvelous increases of X to double mileage. Some of 



the best records are: 
Mile* 

BuleV 28 i* 

Cadillac 21H 

Chevrolet 41 

G h '-” ,w ;;§?g 



Miles 



Dodge., 

Cum.. 



Ford (Model T)42 
Ford (Model A)40 

Hudson 23 \ 

Hupmoblle. . ..24? 

Marmon 21 V 

Nash 30 



— Miles 
Oakland.. .....31 

Oldemoblle. .. .34^ 

Overland 41 

Packard 21 H 

Plymouth 29 

Graha m-Pa lge.23^ 



Miles 

Pierce Arrow. .22 
Pontiao. .... 31 

Reo 26 H 

Star 41 X 

Studebaker. .. .29 
Wiliye-Knight.29 



And Hundreds of Othsi^Wondsrf ul Record* on ALL Amorloan and Foreign Makea 



Man with Car 

Spare or Fall Time 

f t- $350 to $1500 a month 
f man $4,939.66 In 3H months 
Another $1,666.60 In 68 days 
$6,160.00 In 6 month! to 
another. BIG MONEY can 
be — IS being made 
Fitting Motors With Vis 

One man eold 8 first morning 
Another aella all 3 men can 
Install 

Another's profits SS high SS 
$100.00 a day. 

VTX •ells'itadf by 8 STARTLING dem- 
onstrations— B IG, STUNNING# 
ASTOUNDINO. DEMONSTRATIONS, 
Bucceixful VIX men mak» MORE MQNE* 
than they ever mad* before. 



now IIH.I.IV..VI v.iisruviiuviiui nvwuruf wu n-i. nuienvdil enu r ui uiyn mania mmm 

SAA TRY This New Principle 

Bt ree A rial Gas Saver AT MY RISK 






\ : M 

r 



Pictures here and 
at top show Model 
?‘B” VIX attached 

to my own New Model 
A Ford. This car ia 
wonderfully improved 
in performance with the 
VIX Moisture Humid* 
ifier. So is every Auto, 
Truck, Tractor, T&xi, 
Bus, Marine, Stationary 
and Aircraft Engine, 
both American and all 
Foreign makes. 



OWL , 

wonderful night driving effect ALL THE TIME with MORE mileage from gas ai . a 

hard carbon accumulation — gives MORE power, a SNAPPIER, PEPPIER motor-, FASTER 
acceleration, a SMOOTHER, QUIETER running engine and HIGHER top speed. 

VIX will PROVE ITS MONEY SAVING MERIT on your own car by 8 DEMONSTRATIONS 
—-conducted by yourself AT MY RISK — the most SENSATIONAL, most ASTOUNDING, 
most CONVINCING DEMONSTRATIONS you ever saw. If you 
don’t find from your tests that it does MORE than I claim; return it and 
it COSTS YOU NOTHING. I want wide-awake hustling, County. 
State, Province and National Agencies everywhere, part or full 
time, to make $350 to $1500 per month filling the great DEMAND 
for this wonderful invention wherever Introduced. Write for my 
FREE TRIAL and MONEY MAKING OFFER. Use coupon below. 

WALTER entTCHLOW 

Inventor and Manufacturer, 862- A Strwt, WHEATON, ILL., tf. 8. A 





GUARANTEED TO 

§AVE!^^» 

} Engine Repairs 

or Costs You Nothing 




WALTER CRITCHLOW, 
INVENTOR and MANUFACTURER, 
86 2- A Street, JVheaton, III,, U. S. A. 

Please send me without obligation or charge 
your FREE TRIAL and MONEY MAKING 
VIX OFFER. 

Name •„•».. 

Address 

Town....... State. .....«a 
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“SHE CAN’T PLAY A NOTE ” 



U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

5011 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 

Please send me your tree book "Music 
Lessons in Your Own Home," with intro- 
duction by Dr. Frank Oran®. Free Demon- 
stration Lesson and Particulars of your 
easy payment plan. I am interested in 
the following course: 



Have you above instrument? 

Name 






City- 



many classics by not* and most all the 
popular music." 

Today, Sally Is one of tho most popu- 
lar girls in her set. And we don’t need 
to tell ybu that she and John are now 
engaged! 

This story is typical. The amazing 
success of the men, women and children 
who take the U. S. School of Music 
course is largely due to a newly per- 
fected method that really makes reading 
and playing music ns easy as A-B-C. 

Even if you don't know one note from 
another, you can easily grasp each clear 
Inspiring lesson of this surprising course. 
First you are told how to do it, then a 
picture shows you how, and then you do 
It yourself and hoar it. 

Thus you teach yourself — in your snare 
time — right in your own home, without 
iny long hours of tedious practice. 

Free Book and Demonstration Lesson 

Our wonderful illustrated Free Book and 
Our Free Demonstration Lesson explain 
all about this remarkable method, '/hey 
prove Just how anyone can learn to play 
his favorite instrument by note. In al- 
most no time and for a fraction of whnt, 
old, slow methods cost. The book will 
also tell you all about the amazing new 
Automatic Finger Control. 

Forget the old fashioned idea that 
talent means everything. Road the list of 
instruments to the left, decide wlu’t you 
want to play, and the U. S. School of 
Music will do tho rest. At an average 
post of only a few cents a day! Act now. 
Clip and mail this coupon today. No 
obligation. Instruments supplied when 
needed, cash or credit. U. S. School of 
Music, 5011 Brunswick Bldg., New 
York City. 



This'll be Funny* 

they shouted as she 
sat down to play 

__ _ hut a minute later*. 



*’I GUESS we’re sunk right here in the 
* club for the afternoon," sighed Jane, 
as the rain began coming down in tor- 
rents. 

"I suppose this means more bridge, and 
I’m tired of that," said John Thompson. 
"Can’t we find something unusual to 
flo?" 

"Well, here comes Sally Barrow. She 
might offer some solution to the prob- 
lem." suggested Jimmy Parsons, with a 
laugh. 

Poor Sally 1 Unfortunately 6he was 
considerably overweight. Nevertheless the 
boys all liked Sally — she was so Jolly 
»nd full of fun. 

"Hello everybody," came 
Sally's cheery greeting. 

"What’s new?" 

"That’s just it, Sally, 
we’ve Just about reached the 
end of our rope," replied 
John. 

"Would it surprise you if 
I played a tune or two for 
you on tho piano?" 

"You play. Sally? Don’t 
be funny!" The very idea of 
Sally having talent in any 
direction struck everybody 
as a Joke. Sally was good- 
natured though. She didn’t 
mind being laughed at — as 
long as John Thompson 
didn’t join in the. laughter, 

Sally liked John — more than 
alia cared to admit. 



Sally walked nonchalantly over to the 
piano. Carelessly. she played a few 
chords. At this, everyone suddenly stop- 
ped laughing and turned to watch Silly. 
Then just as if she had been playing 
for years, Sally broke into the latest 
Broadway hit. Her listeners couldn't be- 
lieve their ears! Sally continued to play 
one lively tune after another. Some 
danced while others gathered around the 
piano and sang. 

Finally she finished and rose from the 

piano. John Thompson was at her side 
Immediately brimming over with curiosity. 

"Where did you learn? Who was your 
teacher?” John asked. * 

Sally’s Secret 

"You may laugh when I 
tell you," Sally explained, 
"But I learned to play at 
home, without a teacher. 
You see, I happened to see 
U. S. School of Music 
advertisement. It offered a 

Free Demonstration Lesson 
bo I wrote for it. When it 
came and I saw how easy It 
all was, I sent for the com- 
plete oourso. What pleased 
mo most was that I was 
playing . simple tunes by 
pole right from the start. 
Why, it was just as simple 

as A-B-C to follow the clear 
print and picture illustra- 
tions that came with the 
lessons. Now I can play 



PICK YOUR 

INSTRUMENT 

Plano Violin 

Organ Clarinet 

Ukulele Flute 

Cornet Saxophone 
Trombone Harp 

Piccolo Mandolin 

Guitar ’Cello 

Hawaiian Steel Guitar 
Sight Singing 
Plano Accordion 
Italian and German 
Accordion 

Voice and Speech Culture 
Drums and Traps 
Harmony and 
Composition 
Automatic Finger 
Control 

Banjo (Plectrum, 5- 
String or Tenor) 
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The Gambler 



He gambles that a "lucky break ” will 
come to him in the course of time 



M OST men live in the HOPE that their "lucky break” will 
come TOMORROW or NEXT WEEK or NEXT YEAR. 

They gamble that FATE, some day, some way, will make 
them rich I They risk their whole lives on what may COME to 
them in the course of TIME. 

This is a WORSE form of GAMBLING than gambling for 
MONEY with a card sharp or a "three shell game” expert. 

Gambling on what TIME and FATE have in store for you 
is more costly than any other form of gambling known. 

You lose MORE than money. You lose your SELF- 
RESPECT. You lose the self-respect of those about you. 

And as each year passes your CHANCE to amount to any- 
thing becomes slimmer and slimmer. 

You get discouraged. You begin to feel that fate is AGAINST 
you. You complain secretly about your ill luck. Perhaps you hide 
your shortcomings behind a whole flock of easy EXCUSES. 

But the hard, cold world doesn’t care about you. 

You’ve got to look out for YOURSELF. 

Time alone cannot help you. If it could, EVERY man over 
70 would be rich. 

You cannot COUNT on luck or fate or circumstances. If you 
could, EVERYBODY would get rich at some time or other. 

Your life is too precious to waste away WAITING for "some- 
thing to turn up.” 

There’s ONE SURE WAY— yes, ONLY one sure way— to 
get what you want out of life. 

Nothing can help you but your own BRAIN. Make your brain 
just a little bit more effective and you will MULTIPLY your 
' earning power. 

There is NO LIMIT to what the human brain can accomplish. 
Scientists and psychologists tell us we use only about TEN PER 
CENT of our brain power. Ninety per cent is unused. It lies 
dormant. The longer it is unused, the harder it becomes for us 
to use it. For the mind is like a muscle. It grows in power 
through exercise and use. It weakens and deteriorates with 
idleness. 

What can you DO about it? That is the question you are 
'asking yourself. Here is a suggestion. 




Men like Judge Ben B. Lindsey, Sir Harry Lauder, Prince 
Charles of Sweden, Jerome K. Jerome, the famous novelist; Frank 
P. Walsh, Chairman of the National War Labor Board, and hun- 
dreds of others equally famous, praise the simple method of 
increasing brain nower a-d t*— — in this free 
rfiookl OVER 700,000 OTHERS PRAISE IT. 

You have only TWO CENTS to lose by writing for your copy. 
You may GAIN thousands of dollars, peace of mind, happiness, 
independence! 



Thousands who read this announcement will DO NOTHING 
about it. The effort and the will needed to send for this book— 
which is FREE — may be lacking. How can these people EVER 
gain what they hope for, crave for7 They are the skeptics, the 
doubters, the "show me” wiseacres. 



Other thousands will say, “I can lose only TWO CENTS. I 
may GAIN a great deal by reading ‘Scientific Mind Training.’ 
I will sefid for it NOW. It promises too much for me to RISK 
MISSING.” 



The thousands who <ge open minded — who are willing to 
learn something to their {Slvantage — will ACT on their impulse 
to send the coupon. They will be better, stronger minded for 
having TAKEN SOME ACTION about their lives, even if they 
do nothing more than to READ a booklet about the inner workings 
of the mind. For your own sake — and for the sake of your loved 
ones, don’t continue to GAMBLE that your future will be bright 
whether or not you DO anything about itl Mail the coupon today 
—NOW. 



Spend 2c for a postage stamp. Send in the coupon below for 
a copy of “Scientific Mind Training.” There is no further obliga- 
tion whatever. You need not spend another penny. 

Read this little book. It has opened the eyes of hundreds of 
thousands of other individuals who had the same problems you 
lave.Over 700,000 people, in all parts of the world, and in all 
walks of life have followed the advice given in this booklet. Lords 
and servants, princes and laborers, captains of industry and clerks, 
bookkeepers and bankers, men AND WOMEN of all types and 
of all ages have read this book and have changed their whole 
scheme of existence as a result. 

This little book will tell you the secret of self-confidence, of 
a strong will, of a powerful memory, of unflagging concentration. 
It tells you how to acquire directive powers, how to train your 
imagination (the greatest force in the world), how to make quick, 
accurate decisions, how to reason logically— in short, how to make 
your brain an instrument of all-around POWER. It tells you how 
to .banish the negative qualities like forgetfulness, brain fag, 



THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Suite 230A, 71 West 45th Street, New York City 
Offices In London, Paris, Stockholm, 
Delhi, Durban and Melbourne 



The Pelman Institute of America 
Suite 230A, 71 West 45th Street, 

New York City 

Please send me without obligation your free booklet, 
"Scientific Mind Training.” This does not place me under any 
obligation and no salesman is to call on me. 

Name r 

Address ■ - ■ - 

City — .State. - 




. . . . Prophetic Fiction is the Mother of Scientific Fact . . . . 



Hugo Gernsback, Editor-in-Chief 

DAVID LASSER, Managing Editor FRANK R. PAUL, Art Editor 

C. P. MASON, Associate Editor 



THE WONDERS OF FLIGHT 

By HUGO GERNSBACK 



N a recent issue of Popular Avia- 
tion, a rather well-known writer, 
John B. Rathbun, author of a 
number of well-known technical 
books, contributes an informa- 
tive technical article entitled 
“500 Miles per Hour Can’t Be 
Done.” He then goes to great length to show 
why it is impossible or impracticable even to 
attain such a speed. By means of intricate 
mathematics, diagrams and otherwise, he 
shows us that, at ordinary flying speeds of 
100 m.p.h., the heat due to air friction is 
hardly noticeable; but, at 600 m.p.h., when 
the air resistance is increased about 900 
times, he proves, mathematically, the airplane 
will melt. All of this he figures for an alti- 
tude of 5,000 feet above sea level. 

Incidentally, the author finds that to travel 
through the air at 500 m.p.h. demands an in- 
crease of power to approximately 960 times 
that required at 100 m.p.h., or the use of a 
power-plant of 96,000 horsepower (the arti- 
cle states 960,000 horsepower, which is evi- 
dently a misprint). From all this, the au- 
thor comes to the conclusion that flying at 
600 m.p.h. is practically impossible. 

It is all inexpressibly sad, and very disap- 
pointing for the future of aviation. And the 
saddest part about the article is that the 
facts as stated are true. 

Some sixty or seventy years ago, a well- 
known mathematician proved that it is quite 
impossible to build a building higher than 
six hundred feet, or thereabouts. If we 
should go higher than this, the pressure on 
the bottom bricks would become so great that 
the building would collapse; because the 
bricks can not support the weight piled on 
top. Consequently, it is impossible to build 
a building higher than 600 feet — which is 
quite true. 

Many such examples could be cited of his- 
toric calculations of the impossibility of this 
or that. All of these predictions are usually 
based upon the lack of imagination of the 
well-meaning, but poorly-informed “prophet”. 
For instance, the man who made the calcu- 
lation of the limitations of a brick building 
was quite correct. Of course, he could not 
imagine that we would today have buildings 
over 1,000 feet high, and will probably have 



them soon at 2,000 feet. But then, again, 
he could possibly not imagine steel buildings, 
which support the weight easily, and the steel 
skeleton of which, incidentally, holds up the 
brick or stone work as well. 

The same criticism must be made of Mr. 
Rathbun’s article. It may be doubtful that 
an airplane can be built to fly at a rate of 
500 m.p.h. at an altitude of 6,000 feet. 

But why, and for what reason, we would 
wish to fly an airplane at 600 m.p.h. at an 
altitude of 5,000 feet, the author of the arti- 
cle naively leaves out entirely. It would be 
just as silly for a pilot of a flying-boat to 
expect it to move on the surface of the water 
at 200 m.p.h., on its pontoons; it simply can’t 
be done. In order to make the higher speed, 
the seaplane must move into a less dense 
medium; namely, the atmosphere. 

Exactly so with the airplane of the future. 
No sane man will try to fly at 600 m.p.h. at 
sea level, or even at 5,000 feet; he will make 
a steep climb up into the rarefied atmosphere 
for, maybe, some 25,000 feet, or even beyond 
that; and here such slow speeds as 500 
m.p.h. will be laughable. Speeds of 1,000 
m.p.h. will be reached during the next 25 
years and, if Mr. Rathbun lives so long, he 
will see it done. Of course, at 1,000 m.p.h. 
no airplane of present-day type can be used. 
Nor can we think of flying so fast at even 
25,000 feet altitude; we will probably have 
to be up about anywhere from 60 to 100 miles, 
where the air resistance is practically nil. 

An airplane propeller will of course be 
totally useless at this altitude, and the plane 
will have to be propelled by rocket-power, 
which is already coming into use. Airplanes, 
by the way, have already flown with this 
power, in Germany. Curiously enough, we 
will not require any 96,000 horsepower. As 
a matter of fact, to fly 1,000 m.p.h. at the 
high altitude we will probably require less 
power than we do today to move the same 
weight through the lower atmosphere at 300 
m.p.h. We will see airplanes or kindred 
machines reach a speed far beyond even 1,000 
m.p.h. ; and even 2,000 m.p.h. will be attained 
by the present generation. 

All of which proves that a little knowl- 
edge is sometimes a dangerous thing. 
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There we stood, adrift in time, facing Chang Hsu, his visage distorted with hatred. 
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L ARRY STENSON yawned as he slump- 
ed into an overstuffed chair and picked 
up a newspaper from the table of his li- 
brary. His appearance startled me. His 
face was ashen and black smudges, that told 
of sleepless nights, were under his pale 
blue eyes. 

Bert Clay turned from the library window 
and crossed the room toward Stenson. “Are 
you going to have our 
little game of bridge 
tonight, Larry?” he 
asked, lighting a ci- 
garette. 

“Not tonight, Bert, 
old man,” Stenson re- 
plied, crumpling the 
newspaper impatient- 
ly and flinging the 
sheets into the fire- 
place: “Fact is, I’m 
feeling, mighty rotten.” 

Clay glanced at me 
and his red-thatched 
head moved almost 
imperceptibly. His 
very thoughts seemed 
written on his freckled 
countenance. He was 
worried over Stenson, 
fearing a nervous 

breakdown; almost 
pitifully eager to lure 
the young scientist in- 
to a few hours’ relax- 
ation at cards. 

“Just one little 

game, Larry,” I plead- 
ed. 

The atmosphere of 
the library seemed sur- 
charged with dread, a 
spectral presence that 
could not be confined 
by time nor space. I often thought of that 
presentiment, in the days that followed, 
when time was annihilated, when the 
domed-headed men of Pei stalked on their 
mission of destruction. 

That night we three were on the threshold 
of the most devastating adventure that mor- 
tal ever faced. Stenson, indeed, had al- 



ready passed through the curtain of the fu- 
ture, crossing as casually into the future as 
one might walk from one room to another. 
We were to learn of his time journey a lit- 
tle later, told in faltering words. 

I suppose, recalling that night, that two 
more prosaic men than Bert Clay and I were 
not to be found in New York City. Clay 
was a lawyer, cynically scornful of all fan- 
tastic conceptions. He 
was as practical a fel- 
low as ever battled 
words in the criminal 
courts of the city. 

As for myself, I had 
been on newspapers 
in New York for ten 
years. This experi- 
ence, I can truthfully 
assert, made me walk 
close to the ground, 
dubious of all things 
that could not be de- 
fined by rule of thumb 
or hard logic. 

Larry Stenson, our 
golf and bridge com- 
panion for five years, 
was of the same age as 
Clay and me, in the 
early thirties. He was 
regarded as one of the 
outstanding young 
men of the science de- 
partment of Columbia 
University. There was 
nothing pedantic about 
Stenson; ordinarily 
his light sense of hu- 
mor cheered the more 
gloomy Clay and my- 
self. 

But tonight Stenson 
sat brooding in his 
chair, puffing nervously on his cigarette. 
After an interminable silence he leaped to 
his feet and walked toward Clay, placing 
his hand on the lawyer’s shoulder. His wide 
generous mouth twitched apologetically. “I 
hope I haven’t seemed grouchy tonight, fel- 
lows,” he muttered. 

“Forget it, Larry,” I remarked. “Guess 



ttERE is one of the most 
JlI unusual time travelling 
stories that we have read. 
There are many stories of 
wanderers thru space, strug- 
gles in space and tragedies 
in space. Yet if we are to 
conceive as time as indepen- 
dent of space we can visu- 
alize struggles in time and 
a real drama taking place 
across the deserts of time. 

We have purposely al- 
lowed our time travellers to 
become known to the people 
of the eras that they visit, 
for in this way the great 
drama of the story becomes 
apparent. But one lesson 
our story does teach — and 
it is that, if our theory 
of the future existing side 
by side with the present 
and past is correct, we can- 
not change that future by 
one iota. No matter how 
we strain against and bat- 
tle against the events of 
some future era, we cannot 
alter them the least bit. 
They are written indelibly 
in the book of fate. All ive 
can change is the present. 

We are sure that this 
story will provoke a perfect 
storm of fresh and invigor- 
ating discussion. 
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you’ve been trying to revolutionize science.” 
Stenson smiled, rather bleakly. 

“What would you say if I told you I 
had?” he queried. 

“Three cheers for our side!” chuckled 
Clay. “What have you solved now?” 

“The problem of time and space!” 
“Lane, we’ve got a rising young Einstein 
in our midst,” said Clay, turning to me. 
“See that he gets three columns on the front 
page.” 

“And how! Let us in on the big secret, 
Larry!” 

We were all on our feet now, laughing 
rather foolishly, I fancy. Clay was slap- 
ping Stenson on the back, as if to drive 
away the gloom that possessed the man. 
Stenson’s face, etched against the light, 
shocked me. 

He seemed 
have aged 
score of years 
since we had 
seen him 
night before. 

“Don’t slap 
his back like 
that, you 
chump!” I 
cried to 
angrily, 
to Stenson : 

“For the love 
of Mike, what 
ails you, 
man?” , 

“The ma- 
chine— the machine I invented,” he remark- 
ed. “Maybe you’ll say I’m crazy, Lane, but 
I projected myself hundreds of years into 
the future this morning!” 

Clay stared at me incredulously over 
Stenson’s shoulder and I know my face must 
have revealed baffled amazement. I was 
convinced Stenson was raving. “Larry, old 
man, sit down, please,” I begged. “You 
must have been under some tremendous 
strain. Tell us — ” 

“I have told you, you pair of blithering 
fools! I can see by your silly face you 
think I’ve lost my mind, Lane. I’ve been 
working on this — for years. Secretly!” 
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He sagged into his chair, burying his face 
in his hands. Dry sobs shook his strong 
body and I winced and turned toward the 
windows. The lights of New York below 
gleamed like fireflies, — mile after mile. I 
bit my lower lip. There was something 
lashing in hearing a man sob. 

The Room of Mystery 



ttT WENT — hundreds of years!” he bab- 
-L bled brokenly. “Sights of horror 
everywhere ! The world — gone ! ” 

Clay hurried toward me, leaving the 
crushed man alone. 

“He ought to be sent to a hospital,” he 
muttered. “Poor ol’ Larry. I never 
thought—” 




“Shut up, 
hear 
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the 

dickens will 
we do?” 

“He’s been 
overworked. I 
have noticed 
this coming 
on for weeks. 
I told him he 
ceded sleep. 
The poor dev- 
il’s been cut- 
ting down on 
sleep until his 
nerves are 
shot. Don’t 



irritate him!” 



Stenson walked toward us, his eyes flash- 
ing angrily. 

“Talking about me, eh? Listen, I know 
you were. Cut it out. Think I’m batty, eh? 
I’ll prove it. How would you both like a 
trip?” 

“A trip?” I asked. “Where to — Europe? 
I’m too broke!” 

“No, not to Europe. The greatest trip 
any man ever took. It got me — lack of 
sleep and worry for weeks past. I’ve solved 
it. I’ve annihilated time and it don’t mean 
anything! It’s like an accordion that can be 
folded or dragged out. There’s a unity to 
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time that links the past, present and future. 
All our conceptions of time will go by the 
board!” 

There was something fascinating about 
the flow of words that leaped from his lips 
and I marveled at the rapid transformation 
in the man. He was an enthusiast, so im- 
mersed in his strange fetish that all else 
was forgotten. He soared at a bound to the 
heights. 

“Listen, Lane, and you too, Bert! Did 
you ever stop to think that if one lived on 
a planet whirling about the giant sun Betel- 
geuse, and could stare through a telescope 
at events upon this litle earth of ours, he 
would see the French Revolution being en- 
acted? LigVt waves sweep the universe. 
When we stare into the sky at night we 
really see light that has been speeding for 
countless years across the ether toward us!” 

“We’re listening, Larry,” I remarked. 
“Go on.” 

“I have followed out this theory, but in 
another sphere of thought. Existence is 
like a mirror that reflects everything. Per- 
haps I can explain my idea more clearly 
by recalling the old adage that ‘Coming 
events cast their shadows before.’ The fu- 
ture is already in existence. Time is a riv- 
er that flows endlessly back and forth, 
sweeping the universe in its tide!” 

Stenson led us across the richly carpeted 
library toward his laboratory. He switched 
on a light and pointed with stubby fore- 
finger at a group of electric generators in 
the corner. Coils of wires, repellent like 
slumbering reptiles, lay about the generat- 
ors. I had never been in his laboratory 
before, despite my friendship with him. 
There were depths of secrecy about the man, 
I perceived, that no one had ever really 
plumbed. 

Another door turned and I whistled in 
astonishment. In this room was the strang- 
est looking box I had ever gazed upon. 
Mounted on wheels, the walls were of glass, 
so were the floor and ceiling. A faint light 
pierced this box of mystery and I shivered 
involuntarily. Even the phlegmatic Clay 
was impressed, I noted, as I glanced into 
his heavy face. The ashen whiteness had 



departed from Stenson’s countenance and 
a healthy flush returned almost miraculous- 
ly- 

“An odd room, eh, fellows?” Stenson 
asked as he led us into the box. “Couldn’t 
you easily imagine anything happening 
here?” 

“A swell place for a murder. I’ll say!” 
snorted Clay. 

“1 11 say it would be an ideal place for 
a murder,” responded Larry Stenson. 
“There would be no corpus delicti to worry 
about. Once in this chamber, with the time 
annihilation machine grinding through the 
centuries, no detective on earth could solve 
the problem!” 

“You seemed on edge just a few moments 
ago, Larry,” I said. “Now you seem cheery 
as blazes. How come?” 

“Nerves gave out on me from lack of 
rest. Lane. You’ve felt that way yourself, 
haven’t you? I guess that silly sobbing I’ve 
done cleared the atmosphere for me!” 

“What a little hermitage you’ve got 
here!” exclaimed Clay peering into the 
semmingly endless expanse of mirrors. As 
my eyes grew accustomed to the peculiar 
light I followed Clay’s staring eyes. 

T HERE was something weirdly unreal 
about the chamber. I seemed to look 
into illimitable distances. Indistinct forms 
of creatures and cities merged crazily into 
each other in the glass. I rubbed my eyes, 
feeling I was bewitched. 

“I guess I’m feeling the spell of the 
place, Larry. Say, what the devil — ” 
“What you see are merely visual sur- 
vivals that have clung to the mirrors! Sort 
of the same principle as retention of vision 
to the retina of the eye when a light goes 
out.” 

“Now, you want to go to sleep and rest 
up for a week straight, Larry,” counseled 
Clay kindly. 

“Can’t seem to knock off any rest. I just 
toss about in bed.” 

“I’ll go out to the drug store and get 
some dope that’ll knock you for a goal,” 
I remarked. “Ill be back in five mmutoa.” 
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1 hurried from the apartment and a min- 
ute later was speeding downward in the 
elevator, immersed in thought. I had 
known Larry Stenson too long, and had too 
great an admiration for his intelligence, to 
doubt that he had made an astounding dis- 
covery. Possibly he had stumbled on a 
widened television that could project the 
beholder about the world. I was convinced, 
however, that he was entirely wrong about 
projection into the future. Nearly a week 
without sleep — one could hardly call his 
few off minutes of rest such — had played 
queer pranks with Stenson. I was sure of 
it. 

I bought a sleeping potion at the drug 
store on the corner and pushed my way 
through the throngs on Madison avenue. 
It felt good to be alive that warm, Summer 
night in the year 1945. I thought of the 
marvels through which I had lived. Only 
two months before I had crossed the Atlan- 
tic on an air liner in 18 hours. The human 
voice spanned the world now instantane- 
ously. It was a world at peace, a joyous, 
prosperous globe. 

Again I was back in the apartment. 
“Where’s the patient, Bert?” I demanded 
laughingly. “Where’s that sick scientist of 
ours who just needs a few real hours 
sleep?” 

“Gone! Great Scott — he’s gone!” 

“Quit spoofing me, Bert. Try that on 
your silly juries. Where is he?” 

I stared at Bert Clay apprehensively. 
His jaw sagged and he tried vainly to light 
a cigarette. His hand trembled so violent- 
ly the match went out. He uttered an oath 
and flung the cigarette on the floor. I 
seized his arm violently. 

“Where’s Larry gone to?” 

Clay stared at me foolishly, his gray eyes 
wavering. “Damned if I can figure it 
out!” he said brokenly. “I left him in 
that accursed glass box for a few moments. 
He slammed the door. I got a glass of wa- 
ter and then returned. There was a buz- 
zing sound from inside and I know he must 
have turned the switch. I fought like a mad- 
man to open the door, but I couldn’t budge 
it! I heard voices inside! A bedlam of 
voices. I was crazy with fear, old man, 



and I want you to know I’m not a coward!” 
“Voices?” 

“Yes, speaking in strange languages. 
Laughing, hyena voices. They sounded in- 
human. Then I thought I heard a voice 
rising higher than the rest. Sounded 
strangely like a Chink’s voice!” 

“Well, where did they come from? There 
was no one else in the apartment after I 
left.” 

“No, they were in that accursed cabinet. 
The buzzing souncf kept up. For a while I 
thought of smashing the batteries in the 
corner of the other room — the outer part 
of the laboratory.” 

“Damned good thing you didn’t or you’d 
have probably marooned him somewhere 
about the year 2,500!” 

I marveled that I could have spoken so 
about the unwritten future — or was it real- 
ly unwritten? Now I know that the future 
was a book, a tremendous volume, written 
indelibly from the Morning of Creation. 

“He was in there — I could hear his voice 
and I tried to break down the door with a 
chair. I heard Larry shout out.” 

“What did he say?” 

“He cried, ‘Bert, for God’s sake don’t!’ 
His voice seemed a million miles away!” 
“And then?” 

“The buzzing of the batteries stopped. 
The door opened as easy as pie under my 
hand. I stared into the box— then I en- 
tered. ‘Larry!’ I yelled. But there was no 
answer.” 

“Holy Smoke! Where wa~ he?” 

“Gone! I told you when you came in he 
was gone!” 

CHAPTER II 

Plunged Into Time! 

I suppose my face must have appeared 
extremely stupid. Certainly Clay’s sag- 
ging lips would have aroused gales of 
laughter under ordinary circumstances. But 
neither of us felt in a mood to laugh. Hor- 
ror clutched our hearts. The curtain of 
time had parted, swallowing Larry Stenson 
in the vague mist of eternity. 

“Let’s both look at that damned contriv- 
ance, Bert,” I cried. “This is unbelievable. 
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How could he have vanished like that?” 
“I don’t know, old man — but he did.” 
Clay nodded bleakly and rubbed his chin 
in agitation. “He was such a prince of a 
fellow,” he muttered. “Could he have gone 
through the walls?” 

We were at the open door of the time 
chamber now, staring into the half dark 
recess like frightened children. The lab- 
oratory lights outside illuminated a sector 
of this strange room of illusions, cutting 
a path of flame into the stygian darkness. 

“The room holds the future,” I said in 
an awed whisper. 

Clay, growling angrily, shoved me aside 
and stumbled into the time chamber. I 
walked into the box at his heels, panting 
in agitation. I was in a blue funk of fear, 
which my face undoubtedly revealed. Hes- 
itatingly I made my way to the walls and 
placed my hands on the glass, seeking 
vainly for some hidden recess into which 
Stenson could have vanished. 

Blurred faces peered mockingly at me — 
or so I fancied. They were long faces, with 
narrowed eyes and distorted bodies — but 
human in their general appearance. And 
yet there was something hellishly inhuman 
about them that baffled me. The glass gave 
way beneath my hands as if I were pressing 
into soft rubber. The sound of faroff voices 
whispered in my ears. 

“Bert — this glass. It doesn’t seem to have 
any end!” 

“No, I noticed that, Lane. Damned if it 
doesn’t seem bewitched.” 

I walked a step closer until my body 
pressed against the mirrors. Clay shouted 
warningly. “Don’t do that, Lane. You’ll 
go right through.” 

“What kind of glass is this made of?” 
I demanded. 

“You got me, Lane. This is the oddest 
place I’ve ever been in since I was born.” 
“There is only one thing left for us to 
do. We must §tart after poor Stenson. I 
hope it isn’t too late to save him.” 

“I’m afraid he’s dead now.” 

We glanced about the room of glass, 
with its hint of distances beyond human 
concept. The chamber could not have been 
more than five feet square; and yet the il- 



lusion of space, as illimitable as the uni- 
verse of a billion suns, encompassed us in 
everlasting arms. I seemed suspended in 
space, living through the births and lives 
and deaths of all human beings. There 
was a cosmic depth to the time machine 
that seemed to touch every conceivable di- 
mension. I wondered if I were enthralled 
in a nightmare from which I would present- 
ly awake, trembling with weariness. 

“Here are a bunch of dials,” remarked 
Clay, rousing me from my reverie. “I’m 
getting the creeps in this place, Lane.” 

I studied the dials in the tiny container 
as I stared over his broad shoulders. Min- 
ute markings, numerals that stood for al- 
most endless years, were engraved on the 
dial. The indicator pointed to the year 
1945. I studied the dial and perceived that 
a scratch had been made at 2250, as if in- 
tentionally by some sharp instrument. I 
pointed out the scratch to Clay. 

The unknown spread before us, enticing 
in its very terror; the future beckoned us 
with the bony fingers of Death. I slammed 
the door as Clay pressed on the indicator. 
We were off into time and space. 

A faint humming sound, strangely like 
that of a swarm of honey bees, filled the 
time chamber and we felt ourselves hurled 
into space with inconceivable violence. A 
succession of scenes, fleeting as those of 
dreams, and myriad voices projected them- 
selves into our consciousness. I laid my 
hand on Clay’s arm, seeking the reassurance 
of his very presence. 

The mirror walls of the time vehicle 
seemed to melt away as did the glass floor. 
Only the indicator, with its numerals spell- 
ing away the cycle of years, possessed re- 
ality for us. We moved at tremendous 
speed into the future; and yet the sense of 
time seemed extremely vague. Time seemed 
to vanish into nothingness, leaving only the 
mad sensation of rushing, rushing breath- 
lessly into we knew not what. 

We stared into eternity with bewilder- 
ment as we moved through many lands and 
eras. We mingled for fragments of time 
in the midst of multitudes abiding in tow- 
ering cities; again we were out in the ether 
of space — at least so it seemed. The time 
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journey seemingly described a great arc, 
a mysterious parabolic curve that to my 
mind has remained the very essence of the 
linking of past, present and future into a 
perfect unity. 

T IME was condensed into a microcosm 
i n the chamber. I hesitate now to 
call the strange vehicle by such a name. 
Surely it could not be described in all its 
attributes by such a word. As we wandered 
through streets of the cities yet to come 
we were part of the passing throngs. And 
yet while we saw them, they were utterly 
oblivious of our presence. The walls of 
the time machine were penetrated by these 
human beings, changeless in type from 
those living today but strangely garbed in 
flowing robes. Their passing bodies 
touched those of Clay and me, but were 
less dense than the faintest vapor. All was 
unreal but Clay and me. Clay stared at 
the indicator that was carrying us resist- 
lessly into the future. 

“Don’t let that dial out of your sight,” 
he said. “If you do, you’re going to be 
stranded hundreds of years beyond your 
time.” 

“Or thousands.” 

“That’s what happened I believe to Sten- 
son.” 

I pointed to the scratch on the indicator 
board at the year 2250. “I wonder if that 
was made by Stenson? Perhaps it was put 
there in the hope we would see it and trace 
him.” 

“But how did the time machine return? 
It's funny that it could do it of its own 
accord.” 

“Yes, but this is the strangest machine 
I believe the world has ever seen. Neither 
you nor I, Clay, know anything about it.” 
The mounting time dial pointed to the 
year 2132. We found ourselves in a great 
boulevard with the indicator floating before 
our eyes. Tropical trees rose before the 
white buildings and the holiday crowds — 
for such they seemed — passed laughingly 
about us. They were attired in robes of 
the gayest hues. I envied them their care- 
free life. Their cheeks blossomed with 
glowing health. Great airships floated ov- 



erhead and music floated on the breeze. 

Clay and I found ourselves floating a 
trifle above the ground after a brief period 
of walking through the multitudes. Either 
the indicator had halted, leaving us at rest 
in a city that must have been the home of 
many millions, or time had for a period 
stretched to gigantic dimensions for us. 
The buildings towered two thousand feet 
high. 

Again I stared at the indicator and found 
it climbing. We were hurried through time, 
the scene fading from our eyes. The jour- 
ney reminded me of a motion picture pro- 
jected on a screen at such tremendous speed 
that everything turned into a blue blur. 

“How in the dickens can I stop this ma- 
chine?” asked Clay testily. 

The problem was a baffling one. A series 
of little ivory handles, the uses of which 
were utterly unknown to us, hung on the 
indicator box. There was more than a 
faint possibility that if we touched the * 
wrong handle we faced annihilation. We 
passed the year 2250 — marked by the mo- 
mentous scratch — with swirling rapidity. 

I scratched my head in bewilderment. 

“She’s rising away up in the twenty- 
hundreds now, Clay,” I remarked. “We bet- 
ter put a halt to this trip.” 

Utter terror clutched my heart as I 
stared at the rising indicator. The conse- 
quences of our time journey were impressed 
with appalling force on my brain. Clay 
was ashen-faced. His hands moved with 
uncertainty along the row of handles. 

“I’m going to see what happens,” said 
Clay touching one of the handles. 

He pressed down on the knob and the 
time machine fluttered as if swept by a gale. 
We were shaken violently against the in- 
visible walls. The indicator came to a 
sharp halt, pointing to the number 2418. 
A feeling of incredulity swept me. “Does 
that mean we’re actually in the year 2418 
— or are we victims of a hoax?” I demand- 
ed. 

“We’re in 2418 or dreaming nightmares.” 

W E were in a desert, a vast plain of 
shifting sand. A group of buildings, 
crumbling ruins, lay half-buried a few hun- 
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dred yards before us. Silence shrouded 
us and I saw Clay clutch his throat in a 
gesture bf despair. Stouthearted Bert Clay 
was a man of vaunting courage, but the 
bleak misery of our situation preyed -on 
his mind now. Indeed, while I attempted 
to cheer him, I could not help but reflect 
on the problems that confronted us. How 
were we ever to return to our own time? 

The glass door floated before us, and 
the miracle chamber walls, but the labor- 
atory had vanished into the vacuum of 
eternity. Save for the illusory walls, we 
were castaways in a trackless wilderness of 
sand. 

“We’re done for, Bert, if we ever lose 
track of that dial,” I warned. 

“I’m afraid we’re done for anyway.” 

“Keep a stiff upper lip.” 

He smiled. Good old Bert Clay. I knew 
as I watched the smile sweep his rugged 
face that I could not have found a finer or 
truer companion for such an adventure. 
“Take a look, Lane, I’m grinning like a 
Cheshire cat.” 

I was now examining a few other dials 
and levers in the mysterious room. One 
struck me as being similar to the “stick* 
of a 1930 airplane. 

“What’s this?” I asked. 

Clay shook his head. “I dunno.” 

“Well, we can’t lose much by finding 
out,” I said philosophically, and suiting 
action to words, I shoved the stick forward. 
Immediately the glass box began to roll 
forward on its wheels, with us comfortably 
within. 

Clay sprang forward and looked out in- 
credulously. “We’re moving!” 

“Certainly,” I exclaimed beaming. “This 
is a time-o-mobile. Where do you want to 

go—” 4 

We approached the low-lying structures, 
which seemed to hint at ravaged centuries, 
and old memories flooded my mind. Two 
memorable and oft-recalled years of my 
youth had been spent in Tibet with a scien- 
tific expedition sent out by the American 
Museum of Natural History. I represented 
a newspaper syndicate on that golden ven- 
ture, reporting the finding of dinosaur skele- 
tons and their stupendous eggs. The struc- 



tures in the sand resembled nothing so much 
on earth as the temples of lamas who dom- 
inated the forbidding inner country of Asia 
in 1930. 

I wondered as I stared out at the ruined 
structures, how we had come to find our- 
selves in the heart of Asia. The buildings 
covered a surprising ground area, at least 
ten acres, and were of mud-brick construc- 
tion. Their pagoda towers were in various 
stages of collapse. I stopped the machine 
by pulling the stick back. 

“Hey, anybody around?” Clay shouted, 
opening the door. 

Only the hot wind of the desert answered 
him — a mocking echo. We closed the door 
and again moved on, shading our eyes with 
cupped hands against the blinding sunlight. 
Apparently the region about the lamasary 
was deserted. I pondered on the ruin that 
desolated the landscape. Probably hun- 
dreds of years had passed since the prayers 
of lama monks rose to heaven from these 
ancient walls. 

My thoughts wandered as I struggled to 
patch together the events that had taken 
place since our talk with Larry Stenson that 
night. The amazing series of catastrophes 
and jagged events pierced my brain. I spec- 
ulated on the possible fate that had befallen 
Stenson and how it came about that he had 
lost control of the indicator that annihilated 
time so marvelously. 

Cold fear bore down upon me as I reali- 
zed that possibly a like fate awaited Clay 
and me. We might be marooned in the far 
future, unable ever to return to our own 
time and generation. Beads of sweat stood 
out on my forehead. 

Time swirled about us like a cyclone, a 
black cloud tearing violently across the 
horizon of humanity, sweeping all before 
its horrible path. Time was all powerful 
and weak as a baby. Time extermipated 
all and was in turn swallowed and eaten 
in the teeth of a dragon. Madly fantastic 
thoughts clawed through my overwhelmed 
mind. I pictured Clay and myself sus- 
pended in a void of eternity, hanging on 
capricious winds between heaven and earth 
like the tomb of Mohammed. We were pet- 
ty creatures in a dream world of misty un- 
reality.' 
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“Suppose I try and turn the dial back 
again?” said Clay. 

“No, I’m afraid we’ll jam the works. 
We’ve had marvelous luck so far.” 

“You call it luck?” 

‘Well, we haven’t been exterminated so 
far. The machine is the most devilish con- 
trivance ever devised. Let us study it a 
while before taking any other moves.” 

“Just as you say. But I’m afraid we’re 
going to starve to death in this desert.” 
“And we haven’t eaten — for thousands 
of years.” 

“Yes, but we lived through these years 
almost instantaneously. At least I can’t 
figure out how long the lapse was.” 

“Let’s quit philosophizing.” 

CHAPTER III 

A Strange Conversation 

A S I spoke a shadow swept across the 
desert and the sunlight was temporarily 
blotted out as if by an eclipse. We glanced 
toward the sky and saw a gigantic body, 
nearly a quarter of a mile square, hurtling 
through the air with the rapidity of an ex- 
press train. Accustomed as we were, in 
1945, to the sight of Zeppelins and other 
huge aircraft, we could not restrain exclama- 
tions of astonishment. The tremendous 
bulk darted toward the desert sand, slowing 
its speed and settling without a jar a few 
hundred yards away. 

“Well I’ll be hanged!” exclaimed Clay. 
“What was that?” 

“It looks like a great building. Must be 
made of mighty light material.” 

“It’s a palace of some sort. Look at the 
walls how they gleam in the sunlight. They 
seem to be covered with gems.” 

A gate of the sky palace opened and three 
beings emerged. They were much larger 
than the human species, with monstrous 
heads and long arms that reached to their 
knees. We fled in our machine across the 
desert lashed by terror. The three gigantic 
beings, however, quite evidently failed to 
perceive us. We were evidently invisible 
to them. 

“Funny they don’t chase us,” panted Clay. 
“We’d be in a tough way if they did. They 



must be at least nine feet tall. Can<t you 
see, Bert, we’re invisible men to them? We 
don’t really exist to them at all while we’re 
in our machine.” ' 

“In other words we’re just like spirits?” 

“That’s it exactly. We really have no 
existence to people living in the year 2418. 
Don’t you remember how we mixed with 
crowds in the cities we passed through? 
They didn’t see us either.” 

“And these men can’t see us, unless we 
get out of our machine. Mighty strange 
situation.” 

This thought caused me to mull over a 
further possibility. I wondered what com- 
bination of circumstances we would en- 
counter in the event that a double flow of 
time, backward as well as into the future, 
should reveal our presence to these strangely 
inhuman creatures of the time to come. I 
halted abruptly and turned to Clay. 

“Let’s take a closer look at them,” I said. 
“We’re safe if they can’t see us.” 

The three beings hovering about the por- 
tal of the airship palace seemed posted as 
a guard. The time annihilation machine 
moved on as we approached the gate. 

The three guards were clad in robes of 
silk. They did not glance at us as we drew 
near. All lurking fear on the score of dis- 
covery vanished and Clay and I were filled 
with supreme confidence. We studied the 
trio and were astonished at their stature. 
The skin of their faces was like leather and 
their eyes as narrow and cruel as those of 
serpents. The great mouths seemed like 
those of reptiles, but the foreheads were 
dome-shaped. Despite their resemblance to 
humanity, we were convinced that they were 
not of the races that had dominated the 
globe during our era. A new race possessed 
the globe. 

I recalled Stenson’s remark in the library 
on the destruction of human civilization. 
Now I realized he had stumbled on know- 
ledge hidden to all the generations that had 
preceded him. The dominance of the earth 
by humanity had been held inevitable. 
Now other creatures had wrested the control 
from mankind. 

Had these creatures wiped the human race 
off the globe, or did beings kindred to our- 
selves still exist in serfdom? I thought of 
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the time voyages of Larry Stenson and won- 
dered where he had vanished. Somewhere 
in the long scale of time he had toppled 
into a yawning abyss. 

Perhaps some current of my unspoken 
thoughts were carried to the brains of the 
dome-headed men before us. Despite their 
great dissimilarity to humanity I thought 
of them as men, through want of a more 
fitting word. Possibly they were evolved 
from the parent human stock, changing their 
appearance through the course of many cen- 
turies. 

They spoke and I was astonished further 
to find that their language bore marked re- 
semblance to the tongue of Thibet, with 
which I had familiarized myself during my 
two years in that land. 

“Here is the land wherein the great 
Chang Hsu created us,” said the tallest man. 

“How interesting are these pilgrimages 
in our floating palaces to Pei.” 

“And of Chang Hsu, what gratitude we 
owe him. He raised us up into power in 
this land of Pei, hidden for many centuries 
from the outer world by toweriag moun- 
tains.” 

“Until our race became powerful enough 
to crush humanity. How few of them sur- 
vive today, and they are our slaves.” 

“Blessed be the memory of Chang Hsu.” 
All nodded reverently at the mention of 
Chang Hsu. The great heads hinted at pro- 
found intelligence, godlike in comparison 
with that of humanity. Clay drew nearer 
and whispered in my ear, questioning me 
as to my apparent interest in the conversa- 
tion; but I motioned him to be silent. I 
felt I was on the verge of a startling dis- 
covery. 

T HE torrid desert sun beat down upon 
our shelter and my tongue grew swollen 
from thirst. I was weak from hunger. I 
wondered where we could find water and 
food. The three gigantic beings of Pei, 
the hidden land, stood rigidly before us. 

“Did not Chang Hsu, who crushed hu- 
manity, declare that the land of Pei was to 
be ever sacred, 0 Sian Cho?” remarked 
one of the guards to the gigantic leader. 

The question was put, not as an interro- 



gation but as an affirmation of faith. Sian 
Cho nodded his repulsive head with the air 
of a religious leader listening to the litany 
of a devotee. He waved his tenuous arms 
in the sultry air. “So Chang Hsu ordered,” 
he replied. 

“After the power of Chang Hsu brought 
about the destruction of most of the human 
race, did not our forebears spread about 
the globe taking over many lands, Sian 
Cho?” 

“Yes, Chang Hsu left us the rays of death. 
As we grew strong in numbers, here in the 
desolate land of Pei, we plotted the destruc- 
tion of the worm-men who called them- 
selves human.” 

The litany, for so it was, proceeded amid 
a strange religious spell. Sian Cho repeat- 
edly nodded his head, with its reptile fea- 
tures. 

“It was the wish of Chang Hsu that hu- 
manity be deprived of its rule over the 
globe,” said Sian Cho. “He hated his own 
species, white, yellow and black. Such as 
remain alive today are miserable slaves.” 

“It is a privilege indeed to come with 
the pilgrims to the tomb of Chang Hsu.” 

T HE sound of many voices came from 
within the gate of the floating palace 
and the three men guarding the portal drew 
back. A multitude of gigantic beings 
emerged, clad in silken garbs of many col- 
ors. Conical hats covered their heads. 
Clay and I were engulfed as the pilgrims 
swarmed about us. I shouted warningly 
and turned to the control stick to flee. 

The faces of the pilgrims were impassive. 
The leather skin appeared horrible in the 
sharp light. Clay touched me on the arm. 
The column of pilgrims started across the 
desert. If anything was needed to convince 
me that we were among beings of the future, 
the utter disregard with which they marched 
about it was it. 

Their great forms mingled with ours and 
passed through us as if we existed on differ- 
ent planes. 

“This is the strangest experience of all,” 
said Clay. 

“And the most interesting. I wonder if 
Stenson ever had a similar experience?” 
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“Poor Stenson.” 

The procession, composed of hundreds 
of the leather-skinned beings moved toward 
the crumbling ruins. At the rear of the 
column, carried on a golden throne, was a 
being even greater in stature than the others. 
Cries arose from the throats of the marching 
pilgrims. 

“Hail to the khan, viceroy of the ruler of 
the Eastern World,” the pilgrims shouted. 

Moving the chamber with the procession 
I stared at the reptile-face of the being on 
the throne. The resemblance to a serpent 
was rather far-fetched, I cogitated, for the 
domed head was undoubtedly that of a hu- 
man type. But the wide lips in a jutting 
jaw hinted at the crawling order of crea- 
tion. The narrow-lidded eyes were like 
those of serpents, vicious and inhumanly 
cunning. 

The throne was carried on the shoulders 
of a dozen panting human beings, clad in 
dark robes. A sharp cry burst from my 
lips at the sight. There was something 
heart-rending in the sight of the enslavement 
of our own species. The relatively few hu- 
man beings still existing were crushed into 
adject slavery. A guard of nearly a score 
of domed-headed men surrounded the 
slaves and I watched two humans lashed 
cruelly as they faltered under their heavy 
burden. 

“I’d like to kill the khan,” I shouted. 

“Who? The chap on the throne?” 

“Yes.” 

“You seem to have got quite a drift on 
the events taking place.” 

“I did. The language is somewhat like 
that of Thibet.” 

The robes of the khan were of cloth of 
gold, encrusted with precious gems. As I 
neared the throne I stared back at the float- 
ing palace. The secret of levitation must 
have been developed to a remarkable degree 
by these people, I reflected. Even if the 
material which composed the air palace was 
light as aluminum, the projection of such 
a great bulk through the sky was a startling 
achievement. But no doubt if a being of 
the year 1800 could have witnessed the flight 
of a Zeppelin he would have been struck 
with greater bewilderment 

“.Well Lane, where are we bound for?” 



“This group is making a pilgrimage to 
the tomb of Chang Hsu who apparently de- 
veloped their species.” 

I hastily sketched the conversation I had 
overheard from the guardians of the air 
palace gate and he whistled in surprise. 
“Lucky thing you remembered a little of 
the lingo,” he remarked grimly. “At least 
we’ll be able to know a little of where we’re 
at.” 

“Maybe. And we might run into some 
wild surprises, too.” 

T HE desert was flushed by the last rays 
of the sun and the beams touched the 
walls of the lama monastery. The ruins 
seemed poignant with a tale of resistless 
time. There was something tragic in the 
inevitable destruction that faced all things. 
The evil spirit of Chang Hsu brooded over 
the desert, although he had been dead for 
centuries. 

The hundreds of pilgrims, as we neared 
the ruins, gave way before the throne of the 
khan, viceroy of the mysterious ruler of 
the Eastern World. I stared into a great 
cavern, of immense proportions, the walls 
of which were of solid rock. The cavern 
was below the level of the monastery. En- 
tering, we saw another being of human form 
entombed at the far end. The form was 
motionless and I realized, with startled 
heart, that I was staring at the dead body 
of the Malevolent Chang Hsu, to remain 
here for eternity. 

The thin form of the scourge of humanity 
was seated on a golden throne about which 
stood a guard of fifty of the breed he had 
evoked. An everlasting guard, I realized, 
protected the underground tomb. The pass- 
ing centuries had but slightly marred the 
cruel face, with its wisp of black mus- 
tache. The body was attired in yellow 
robes. 

There was something strangely human, 
indeed, about this desert pilgrimage. I re- 
called events of my own day. As a child 
I had been taken to the tomb of Washington 
at Mount Vernon. My heart had thrilled 
as I stood at the resting place of the Father 
of our Country. The domed-headed beings 
had come to thi3 desert cavern impelled by 
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similar motives. Truly there must have 
been some sentiment about these strange 
creatures to have honored the memory of 
the man who had evolved their species. 

The pilgrims, led by the khan, prostrated 
themselves before the dead body, striking 
their great foreheads on the stone floor. 
They groveled in the dust. I stared at the 
body, fascinated by the high forehead that 
hinted of superior intelligence. My mind 
dwelt on the talk I had heard between the 
guards at the palace portal of a death ray 
left as a heritage by Chang Hsu to the 
strange brood with which he had crushed 
die world. 

“That is the devil that ravaged the hu- 
man race,” I said pointing to the body on 
the golden throne. 

The next instant I regretted my words. 
Bert Clay was hot tempered under certain 
situations. All caution seemed to desert 
him now. A shout of rage burst from his 
lips as he flung open the door and hurled 
himself toward the embalmed body as if 
determined to topple it from the throne. 
Lights blazed about the shrine, blinding in 
their intensity. The tomb was illuminated 
by some invisible means. 

I shouted a warning to Clay. A sense of 
tragedy swept me as I noted a misty slime 
enshroud him. 

CHAPTER IV 

Trapped in Time! 

1 1 /'"'t LAY, for heaven’s sake, stop!” 

V “I’m going to smash — ” 

Cold horror filled my soul as I darted 
after him, attempting to seize him before 
he would be seen. He was only a few feet 
away from me. A gust of chilly air, a 
breeze fitting for a tomb, swept about us 
as he darted like a madman toward the gold- 
en throne. 

“Clay, you blithering idiot, come back.” 

He turned on me with a blazing face. 
Shouts arose about us and I glanced into 
the towering forms of hundreds of pilgrims. 
They leaped from their prone positions on 
the floor of the tomb and advanced toward 
us. A chill of cold fear touched me as I 
sensed that they saw us now that we had 



emerged from the protective invisibility of 
the time machine. The folly of Clay was 
reaping a swift reprisal. 

“We’re done for Lane,” he cried. “Oh, 
what a fool I’ve been.” 

“This is the end, I guess.” 

“We’ll fight it out,” he shouted. “Better 
be killed that way!” 

I knew that we had severed every link 
that bound us to our own time. My mind 
swept back to New York, with its robust 
life. Now I would never see my own time 
again. We were trapped. Doubtless Sten- 
son had committed a similar faux pas, for- 
getful of the fact that only by remaining 
in the glass-bound time chamber could he 
hope to 'return to the present. 

“They are humans,” excited voices shout- 
ed. 

Arms circled Clay and me with brutal 
force. Clay turned toward me, his face 
bloodless. The arms about my body and 
throat exerted strangling pressure. I bat- 
tled ferociously to free myself, but the strug- 
gle was hopeless. The khan stood before 
us, staring into my face. At first he was 
incredulous and then I could feel a great in- 
telligence working over this strange phen- 
omenon. 

“You have solved the problem of time 
and space,” he said at last. “I know you 
are not of the human slaves that still live 
on earth. You have come from out of the 
past. Well, we shall see what to do with 
you.” 

The ability of this man to understand im- 
mediately how we got here rather startled 
me. These fellows were intellectual giants! 

Heavily guarded by a score of the khan’s 
warriors, led by the redoubtable Sian Cho, 
we were conducted toward the flying pal- 
ace. I turned to Sian Cho, overwhelmed 
with curiosity. “What makes the palace 
fly?” I inquired. 

Strangely enough Sian Cho condescended 
to answer my question. There was a boast- 
ful note in his voice, I noted with an in- 
ward smile, as if a man of the vanished 
twentieth century had been asked by a sur- 
vivor of the year 1200 how it was possible 
to fly in an airplane. 

“We have discovered the secrets of na- 
ture to a degree far beyond that ever at 
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tained by the human race,” he said. “We 
have merely nullified the operation of gra- 
vity. A force known as apergy neutralizes 
gravitation. The result is that almost in- 
stantaneously we can project great masses 
of material through the air. It is an ocean 
of travel to us.” 

Clay was depressed with worry as we ap- 
proached the gate of the air palace. The 
structure I noted idly was composed of fret- 
work of gold and silver, richly encrusted 
with great jewels with which I was unfam- 
iliar. Clay turned to me. “Sorry I was 
such a fool, Lane,” he said. 

“Forget it.” 

By some peculiar mental quirk I had 
ceased, at least for the time being, to have 
any great apprehension. After all, had I 
lived out my allotted span of life, -I would 
have been dust these many hundreds of 
years. I was cheating death, in a sense, by 
being alive at all. And then I recalled that 
as far as I knew the year 1945 still existed 
somewhere in eternity. 

I became strangely baffled as I pondered 
over this anomaly. An overpowering mel- 
ancholy struck my heart as I recalled that 
Clay and I were so wonderfully alive in the 
year 2418 against all the harsh logic of na- 
ture that kills every being that breathes. 

Reaching the portal of the flying palace 
we entered a courtyard and then passed 
through a richly curtained door. Heavy in- 
cense greeted our nostrils, sickeningly sweet. 
I felt crushed by tire power that had woven 
itself about Clay and me. A corridor 
spread before us, unbroken for at least 100 
yards, upon the walls of w'hich hung pre- 
cious tapestries, depicting what appeared 
to be historical events in the lives of the 
gigantic race with the domed-heads. 

A S I walked down the hall I studied the 
tapestries with great curiosity. The vivid 
story of the destruction of the human race 
was depicted. A graphic tale of over- 
whelmed cities and crushed nations was em- 
blazoned on the tapestries. At the end of 
the hallway Sian Cho halted us with up- 
raised hands. 

“You will fall on your faces when you 
enter,” ordered Sian Cho. “That is the way 



all approach the mighty khan, viceroy of the 
ruler of the Eastern World.” 

We stood at the threshhold of the throne 
room and I stared through the portal, with 
eyes wide and startled. The khan sat on a 
peacock-hued throne, garbed in his gleam- 
ing robe of jewels. A crown adorned his 
huge head. Below him, on the golden 
floor, w-ere the prostrated forms of his cour- 
tiers, their arms clumsily spread at their 
sides. They resembled obscene beetles in 
this posture. The khan’s voice rose and 
five of the courtiers crawled, like water-' 
bugs, toward the door. 

The waiting warriors who formed our 
guard motioned to Clay and me, then flung 
themselves in humble prostrate postures. I 
bit my lip tightly, humiliated but curious 
to see what lay before us. Clay muttered 
rebelliously, but quailed when I caught his 
eyes. “You’ve stirred up enough trouble,” 
I growled. 

“I guess I have.” 

The floor of the throne room was em- 
bossed with diamonds and huge emeralds. 
Here was wealth undreamed of in our time. 
Even the mansions of the wealthiest of our 
era were never such lavish splendor. I 
glanced upward at the khan, an impassive, 
regal figure on his throne. The huge head 
was erect, surveying the humbled courtiers. 
He seemed like an Oriental monarch of un- 
limited power. 

The courtiers, followed by Clay, myself 
and our guard, moved swiftly toward the 
throne. Never in my life had I gazed upon 
such magnificence. Soft light melted 
through windows of gorgeous colors despite 
the fact that the sun had long since vanished 
below the horizon. The richest of tapes- 
tries hung on jeweled walls. They depicted, 
like those in the hall, the crimson history 
of the breed of Pei. 

“I will question you creatures of the past,” 
said the khan as we reached the foot of the 
throne of eighteen steps. 

An ominous hush fell on the assemblage 
and I felt a premonition of unleashed cruel- 
ty. Somehow I could not help but view 
Clay and myself as two little mice in the 
claws of a multitude of great cats. A 
strange fancy. 
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The khan’s eyes gleamed like the jeweled 
optics of a cobra, venomously implacable. 
His mouth jutted forward like that of a ser- 
pent. He seemed far less human than any 
of his courtiers as his great arms waved 
rhythmically in the cold air of the palace. 
The chill grew intense and I realized that 
we were high in the air, floating toward 
an unguessed destination. 

“You came into our midst from out of 
the long dead past,” the khan pursued 
thoughtfully, “through a means we never 
considered possible for you human beings. 
Perhaps we underestimated your intelli- 
gence. You created a time machine which 
carried your bodies invisibly through time 
and space. We realized that when you ap- 
peared so unexpectedly in our sacred tomb.” 

“Yes, but the spell was broken there,” I 
remarked. “And where is the time mach- 
ine?” 

“It has vanished. Strangely enough we 
were unable to find a trace of it in the 
tomb.” 

“It vanished!” I exclaimed. “Surely 
it—” 

“It was taken while you were being made 
captives,” the khan remarked slowly. “A 
human being was seen to dart across the 
cavern toward the machine. He vanished 
into nothingness. _ I know now that he was 
swallowed up in the time machine. When 
my subjects closed in on the space where 
the time machine had stood they were unable 
to touch this man. He had ceased to exist 
as far as they were concerned.” 

T HE interrogation of my activities by the 
khan I perceived was in the nature of 
leading questions. There was a profound 
shrewdness in this method of attack. He 
merely played his hand with sublime clever- 
ness, informing me of events that had taken 
place and waiting for me to entrap myself. 
And, after all, there was little of which I 
could inform him. He should have known 
that the machine was non-existent both to 
sight and touch of everything outside of it. 

He had spoken of a man vanishing into 
the time machine. My thoughts swept back 
to the journey of Larry Stenson and his 
startling disappearance. There'" was little 
doubt in my mind that Stenson was the 



man who had leaped into the time machine 
in the tomb of Chang Hsu. 

“The man — was he your companion?” 
the khan asked. 

“I cannot tell,” I replied. “What did he 
look like?” 

“He was a man of middle age, extremely 
thin and wearing a purple robe.” 

“He was not the companion we had 
sought.” 

“And you know of the construction of 
the time machine?” 

“I know nothing of its mechanical na- 
ture.” 

As the khan went on to question us about 
how we got here, I pondered. Stenson 
could not have been the man who had 
plunged into the time machine. He was not 
of middle age and was of sturdy build. 
Besides I could not picture Stenson in a 
flowing purple robe. Some interloper had 
seized the machine. The dim recesses of 
the cavern had hidden a man of mind scien- 
tific enough to realize that a time machine 
had carried us into the tomb; and courag- 
eous enough to have seized the chamber 
to effect an escape. But the question was — 
Did the man who entered it leave our time 
with it or was he still in the cavern invisible 
and impalpable? 

Who was this third man? I wracked my 
brains over this problem. How did he come 
to enter into the calculations? The prob- 
lem was beyond my power to solve. If 
Stenson had hidden in the tomb, and seized 
the time machine, we might hope for escape. 
But as far as I knew Stenson might have 
been lost in the year 5000. I wondered for 
a time how the time machine, after his dis- 
appearance, could have swept back to 1945. 
There was only one plausible solution for 
this. The year 1945 represented a “dead- 
line” for the machine. Released of its own 
accord it would follow the physical law that 
probably governed such matters and re- 
turned to its original condition — back in 
Stenson’s laboratory. 

Finally the khan ceased to question us 
and stared at us, his jeweled robe aflame 
with light reflected from the walls, a means 
of illumination that surpassed the crude 
electric system of our own time. The khan 
spoke at last: 
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“I can learn nothing from you,” he said 
indifferently. “It is my order that you 
both be destroyed. Only death can dis- 
perse you to your proper condition!” 

CHAPTER V 

A Timely Interloper 

A FACE and shoulders, apparently dis- 
embodied, appeared suddenly before 
me; and an arm motioned beckoningly. 
The apparition was startling, causing goose- 
flesh to rise on my body. Again the arm 
motioned impatiently and I leaped to my 
feet, shouting to Clay. The realization that 
the time machine, operated by the strange 
interloper, was in the throne room of the 
floating palace, dawned on me like a flash 
of lightning. 

“Clay, come on!” I yelled. 

My companion darted toward the spec- 
tral head and arms, shouting defiantly as a 
group of the domed-headed monsters leaped 
to detain us. There was no doubt in my 
mind that they had glanced up and seen 
the head. 

I did not take two steps toward the in- 
visible time machine, with its beckoning 
pilot, before detaining hands seized me. The 
arm vanished within the time machine and 
the face of the stranger, a gray-haired man, 
was clouded with a very evident look of 
horror. Then the face vanished too. 

A horde of the khan’s courtiers closed 
about the spot where the time machine had 
stood, their heavy bodies surging about the 
golden floor, but they met absolutely none 
of the resistance that would have been en- 
countered if a solid had occupied the space. 

A shout of disappointment burst from my 
lips at the realization that Clay and I had 
missed rescue by a fraction of a second. The 
events of the late afternoon and evening 
surged rapidly through my mind. I was 
certain that through some mishap Clay had 
shut off the motivating power of the time 
machine just before his mad dash through 
the door. And I knew that this very fact 
had converted the time travel machine into 
a substantial reality for the man of 2418 
who had obtained possession of it. 

Whoever the time interloper was, he had 
attempted to rescue us. He had stuck his 



head and right arm through the door, striv- 
ing to attract our attention. The fact that 
the time machine had been in action at the 
time resulted in the rest of his body being 
invisible. And now, I was convinced, the 
time machine had swept away. Again; we 
were lost! 

“Kill them at once,” the khan ordered. 
“They must not escape.” 

The philosophic ruler, who had so suave- 
ly discussed time travel with me only a 
few moments before, had become a cruel 
despot. There was no use in pleading for 
him to spare us. I knew that nothing could 
move him. Possibly fear of ruin, through 
the agency of the strange time machine, 
impelled him to have us destroyed without 
delay. 

Then I recalled the pitiful human slaves 
of these monsters of the future. A vision 
of the struggling men in humble black, 
panting under the weight of the golden 
throne that bore the khan to the tomb of 
Chang Hsu, burned into my brain. It would 
be better to die — a thousand times prefer- 
able — than to be a slave under these tyran- 
nical monsters. 

A group of human serfs, guarded by war- 
riors, wheeled a strange looking altar into 
the throne room. Two of the men were 
white and the other six were evidently Or- 
ientals. But all wore the look of crushed 
dogs. I thought for a time of appealing 
to them to join Clay and me in a struggle. 
If we could kill the khan and start a re- 
volt there might be a faint chance of ultim- 
ate victory. It was a mad thought. There 
could not have been a chance in a million, 
I realize now, of winning against such over- 
whelming odds. And the slaves were too 
terrified of their masters to revolt. 

T HE altar was circular, its platform 
, standing about six feet from the floor. 
Near the edge we saw a circle of small 
tube-like objects, each resting on a groove 
that ran radially to the center of the altar. 
What strange death did they have in store 
for us now? We knew that whatever it 
might be, it would be in keeping with the 
cruelty depicted on the faces of these be- 
ings. It would be some slow lingering tor- 
turous death. 
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Roughly we were lifted to the altar and 
placed in the center surrounded by the circle 
of strange tubes. 

All eyes were turned toward the Khan. 
With an imperial gesture he raised a hand 
and then dropped it swiftly. At once from 
the tubes there issued strange sheets of 
flame-like vapor that reaching out hungrily 
toward each other formed gradually a 
wall about five feet high and surrounding 
us. Strange to say, there was little heat 
from the wall of flame. Instead I was con- 
cious of a slight drowsiness and a prickly 
feeling over my body. 

I am no scientist, yet I felt at this mo- 
ment that here was some ultra-modern tor- 
ture device, that could provide for the spec- 
tators a scene of the utmost agony in his 
victim. 

I looked at Clay. On his face too there 
was depicted a look of mingled amazement, 
horror and weariness (as tho he were trying 
to fight off some terrifying power over his 
brain.) Now I saw what was in store for 
us. Slowly the tubes were moving on the 
grooves toward us, the circle of flame slow- 
ly contracting. A new impulse was enter- 
ing my brain a desire to throw myself into 
the flames. I looked at Clay and gripped 
his arm. “Is it getting you too?” I whis- 
pered huskily. 

“Yes.” his voice was low, horrified. He 
had hardly control of it. 

“Hold on to me,” I whispered. We 
gripped each other’s arms, as slowly, oh! 
so slowly that circle of death contracted 
toward us. Thru a haze I saw the leering 
faces of the creatures outside and the cool 
indifferent gaze of the Khan. Madness 
struck me then, I guess. I raised my fists 
toward that merciless figure, shouting, 
screaming, raging. A buzzing was filling 
my head, the desire to throw myself into 
the flame was becoming overwhelming, and 
by the increasing pressure of Clay’s arm on 
mine, I knew He was giving way too. It 
was a matter of minutes, perhaps seconds. . . 

Then suddenly just beyond the wall of 
narrowing flame, I saw the face of that old 
man again. His torso was projected toward 
us out of nothingness. He motioned to us, 
and then slowly approached us. 



Consternation broke out among the dome- 
shaped creatures. At a command from tho 
Khan they rushed toward us. The old man 
reached us not a moment too soon. We felt 
his helping arm about us, I saw the familiar 
walls of the time machine. 

Clay at my side was in a state of collapse. 
His clothing was half burned from his body 
and his hands and face scorched. I knew 
that I was equally as marked. The stranger, 
gray-haired and blue-eyed, laid his hand re- 
assuringly on my arm. He wore a purple 
tunic, badly ripped. 

“It is all right,” he said in English. “You 
are safe now.” 

The forms of the domed-headed men 
moved upon us, but the stranger laughed. 
He pressed down the controls of the time 
machine and we felt ourselves being swept 
resistlessly into the current of time. The 
indicator started to drop rapidly and we 
curved along the parabolic course, back 
toward our own era. 

Many minutes passed in silence. 

“And who the devil are you?” demanded 
Clay finally. 

“A perfectly reasonable question,” the 
other laughed, “coming especially from a 
generation that included that of my great 
grandparents. I am Professor Alexis Hal- 
den of Europolis, the capital of the United 
States, of Europe. And my era is that of 
2045.” 

“And how did you come to fit into this 
particular adventure,” pursued Clay, rather 
truculently. “It seemed a mighty funny 
story that you tell.” 

“It certainly is,” said Halden. “Perhaps 
I can enlighten you on some phases of it. 
To begin with I met your friend, Mr. Sten- 
son, when his time machine invaded my 
laboratory at the University of Europolis. 
You can imagine my astonishment, gentle- 
men, when Mr. Stenson appeared before 
me. Never before had I seen a man attired 
as he was. He seemed to have stepped out 
of the air. 

“And where is Stenson now?” I demand- 
ed. 

“He is back in the year 2250 — the period 
of the blackest tragedy of history. But 
please, gentlemen, let me continue. I wont 
to make my story coherent.” . ^ 
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“And you will pardon our interruptions, 
I hope,” said Clay in a quiet tone. 

“And let us thank you for saving us,” I 
said. “But please continue.” 

CHAPTER VI 

A Chase Thru Time 

P ROFESSOR Halden cleared his throat 
rather primly, like a teacher about to 
lecture on science. I smiled, forgetting my 
raw wounds in contemplation of our new 
acquaintance. But his serious face checked 
me and my lips grew sombre, 
i “I will make my explanation rather 
short, my friends,” said Halden. “You can 
readily imagine my utter astonishment when 
Mr. Stenson appeared. The doors of my 
laboratory were locked. While I had heard, 
of course, of time machine theories, the 
possibility of their being actually used for 
a voyage through time had never struck 
me. Mr. Stenson told me he had just 
stepped out of a time machine, having been 
attracted by my laboratory as he sped on 
his marvelous journey.” 

“Yes, I see.” 

“We’re all cars, professor.” 

Halden smiled. “To make my story 
short, Mr. Stenson invited me to accompany 
him on his journey. This caprice of your 
friend at first startled me. Really I have 
always been a timid soul, gentlemen, but the 
marvelous possibilities of journeying into 
the future struck me as worth any risk. I 
accepted the invitation. 

“And then the trouble started?” I laughed. 
“Indeed, yes. I will not bore you with 
details, except to say that we reached the 
year 2418, to which you in turn had journey- 
ed, and I decided to leave the time machine 
the better to explore conditions existing at 
that period. Mr. Stenson said he would go 
to the period of 2250 in order to learn 
about the tragic destruction of humanity oc- 
curing in that year.” 

“And you left the time machine?” asked 
Clay incredulously, 

“Yes, I very foolishly did. And I sup- 
pose by doing so I let loose all sorts of com- 
plications. Because I can plainly see that 
Mr. Stenson must have left the time machine 



himself at 2250, but inadvertently failed to 
safeguard the machine against a journey of 
its own accord back to its starting point.” 

“He left a scratch on the indicator at 
2250,” I remarked. 

“So I’ve observed,” said the Savant. 
“Doubtless, he realized that in leaving it, 
with none in the machine, that the machine 
might became unmanageable— returning as 
I’ve said to its original point.” 

“You mean the machinery or mechanics 
of the thing went wild or something?” I 
inquired. 

“Something like that. I really can’t say. 
But I’m convinced you’ll find Mr. Stenson 
at 2250. That is unless some catastrophe 
has befallen him.” 

“But how was it that I came to stop this 
machine at the year 2418?” said Clay non- 
plussed. 

“You understand, of course, that the time 
machine describes a parabolic course in 
time. It would be an error to assume that 
it moves — if I might use such terms — in 
lateral as well as horizontal planes at one 
and the same time. No, Mr. Stenson ex- 
plained it to me. He said the machine fol- 
lows an undeviating line.” 

“But I can’t understand how I came to 
stop at 2418, just as you and Stenson had 
done before,” said Clay. “I was at the 
controls and just picked out that particular 
date offhand.” 

“There is such a thing as thought waves,” 
said Halden with a slow smile. “When you 
stopped at the year 2418, near the very 
spot of the tomb of Chang Hsu, you merely 
followed out an old law of telepathy. You 
stopped — because somewhere along the line 
of travel, subconsciously of course, you 
obeyed that law. The thought of making 
your destination there was too impelling to 
be resisted.” 

“And you waited in the tomb?” 

“Yes, I was in hiding there. I nearly 
was captured twice by the guards, but I 
eluded them. I waited there for the mach- 
ine to come for me. Now I know, from the 
fact that you are here instead of Mr. Sten- 
son, that something has befallen him. See, 
I have set the indicator for the year 2250. 
That was where he said he would be. The 
course of the machine will bring us over 
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the same path he traveled. If he is still 
alive I am sure we can save him.” 

“I’m glad you’ve got some track of him,” 
I said. “We would have been lost in the 
hunt. Imagine looking over half of eter- 
nity for any one.” 

Again the panorama of passing years 
swept past. We saw cities of marble, ris- 
ing like mountain peaks, with gigantic air- 
craft winging overhead. Again we had 
brief glimpses of the dome-headed men of 
Pei whose labors had changed the climate of 
the globe and reared an industrial civiliza- 
tion surpassing anything we had ever seen 
in the twentieth century. 

“Where did these creatures come from?” 
asked Clay. 

“I do not know,” said Halden gravely. 
“There is a mystery about their origin that 
is baffling.” 



W E huddled together in the whirling 
time-girdling machine, cutting through 
the year as a ship’s prow breasts surging 
waves. I could not help but think of the 
years as waves, beating in endless succession 
on the sands of eternity. They wore all 
away before them with pitiless attrition. 
Time seemed to eat all with dragon jaws. 

“Wc are the creatures, the playtoys of 
time,” said Halden. 

“It just juggles us about and casts us 
aside,” remarked Clay. 

The year 2250 loomed before us. Never 
had a single year been so filled with catas- 
trophe for humanity. We were hovering 
above a world of ruins. Below us, drawing 
nearer, was New York. 

New York, with buildings crumbling, 
swept into nothingness, was a city in the 
midst of despair. From the roof of a build- 
ing that soared a third of a mile into the 
air, where the time machine had landed, 
we watched throngs of refugees pour 
through the streets far below, lashed into 
frenzy of fear by the tragedy that engulfed 
them. We descended to the streets. 

For a few moments 1 studied the great 
metropolis of the future, spellbound by its 
immensity. Buildings rose above us, 2,500 
feet into the air with ground bases that 
covered thousands of square feet. Aerial 



roadways wound amid these huge structures 
and fleets of airships sped through the wind 
seeking safety from the cloud of doom. 

The unbelievable had happened. Dooms- 
day had come to humanity and death laid 
leprous hands on millions throughout the 
world. 

Flames leaped into the sky, adding to 
the destruction carried on the wind by in- 
visible death rays. We knew that the brood 
of domed-headed men, brought into being 
by Chang Hsu, were starting their career of 
destruction, the fruition of which we had 
seen in the year 2418. 

I stared at the scene before me in horror, 
realizing I was gazing upon the supreme 
tragedy in the history of the world. Before 
my eyes a city of at least 25,000,000 peo- 
ple was being laid waste. We mingled in- 
visible in the streets amid scurrying throngs. 
Moving sidewalks were filled with men, wo- 
men and children, clad in brilliant silk 
robes, who passed us unseeing. Cries of 
despair arose on all sides. 

“This is dreadful,” said Professor Halden. 
“It is an awful sight.” 

“We must find Stenson,” I cried. 

“The airships have all gone,” a heavy set 
man shouted. 

He was at my side, barely three feet away, 
and, I turned to ask him where they had 
gone; but my voice failed to reach him out 
of the cycle of time that separated us, con- 
fined as we were by the machine’s walls. 

A woman was at his right, her beautiful 
face torn with fear. Two little children 
trailed at her skirts, clinging to her as if 
for protection. They were without doubt 
a father, mother and their brood. 

“Do you think Stenson is still here, pro- 
fessor?” asked Clay. 

“I cannot say. But he told me he would 
be in New York in the middle of May, year 
2250.” 

“It will be impossible to find him, I’m 
afraid,” I remarked as our machine moved 
through the crowds. The passing multi- 
tudes swept at our side, utterly oblivious of 
our presence. They moved like astral shad- 
ows. The strangeness of our position troub- 
led me. If we left the confines of the time 
machine, abandoning the anomalous invis- 
ibility that confined u^ we would shaie 
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their dangers, be of them in their period 
of tribulation. 

That was what Stenson had done. The 
adventurous heart of the young scientist had 
prompted him to desert the confines of the 
machine — only to have it swept away back 
to 1945. He was stranded on the vague 
shore of the future. 

We walked for perhaps a mile down a 
wide boulevard. Palm trees rose in majes- 
tic splendor and I marveled at their pres- 
ence. There was no smoke in this New 
York of the future; indeed the air had a 
tropical aroma that caused me to believe 
that a change in the Gulf Stream, brought 
about possibly by human ingenuity, had 
given the metropolis a climate such as 
Florida had enjoyed during the early part 
of the twentieth century. 

Destruction 

I QUESTIONED Professor Halden on this 
point and he nodded. 

“Yes, that is exactly what has taken 
place,” he said. “But it came about through 
natural causes. Even in my own era, in 
2045, the Gulf Stream had changed so that 
New York was converted into a semi-tropi- 
cal city. The condition has brought about 
all these changes of verdure which doubt- 
less seem astonishing to you men from more 
than a hundred years before my period.” 
Passing through a wide side street, bloom- 
ing with gorgeous flowers along a parkway 
in the center, we came to a great square. 
This open space was the scene of wild pan- 
demonium. As we crossed the square, 
which was adorned with marble statuary, 
we ran into currents of humanity in terri- 
fied flight. 

“There is a vast park over there,” said 
Halden. “Let us go there.” 

“Look — quick!” 

Clay seized my arm and pointed. A 
great building was in the process of des- 
truction. The annihilating waves touched 
the structure and it vanished rapidly. A 
cloud of dust rose in the air. Terrible cries 
arose from the stampeded multitude. 

“The domed-headed devils are wrecking 
civilization,” I cried. “Is there no way to 
stop all this horror, professor?” 



“I’m afraid we are utterly powerless. 
We saw the future holds when we were in 
the year 2418. Here we are less than two 
hundred years before the epoch we visited 
in Pei. We are gazing into inevitable con- 
sequences.” 

We reached the park and found ourselves 
amid magnificent palms and flowers of all 
the hues of the rainbow. I abandoned hope 
of ever finding Stenson. Doubt filled my 
mind that he still survived. We reached a 
boulevard that bisected the park and saw 
round machines, that bore a faint resem- 
blance to automobiles, moving about on the 
ground. Struggling throngs were fighting 
to get into these vehicles. Two of the mach- 
ines shot vertically into the air and sped 
into the sky. They were little airships. 

I watched a group of men attack a third 
machine, hurling two women, a man and 
three children into the street. The women 
and children screamed and their male es- 
cort battled with his fists. But the group 
that had seized the machine were brutal in 
their determination to retain possession. The 
thin veneer of civilization which surrounded 
these beings of the future, was swept away 
in the struggle for existence. The attackers 
leaped into the air machine and rose into 
the faint breeze. 

But if cowardice played its part in this 
tragedy that shook the world, there was 
glorious heroism. Three young men turned 
over their air machine to the ejected party. 
A glow of admiration shone in Halden’s 
eyes. 

“Look,” he said, “they are going afoot. 
They have surrendered their chance to live.” 

The pavements and sidewalks moved 
swiftly beneath our machine, and we real- 
ized that the people of 2250 had developed 
an ease of life incomparably beyond the 
crude era of 1945. As we crossed the park 
we watched the white, frightened faces of 
the refugees. They live in my memory yet 
as visions of a nightmare. They were our 
own people, descendants of the early Am- 
ericans of our own day. 

Again the time machine rose to a high 
building and I glanced at the golden sun- 
light. The day was like other days since 
time immemorial in its general aspects. A 
clear, almost cloudless sky, blue and bene- 
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volent, spread above us. But invisible death 
rained out of the sky upon a people who 
had long abolished war and poverty. Hu- 
manity at the peak of its glory was doomed. 

My memory swept to the scenes in the 
desert of Pei where the three domed men 
had guarded the floating palace. I recalled 
their conversation. The words had sunk 
deep into my memory: 

“After the electric air rays Invented by 
Chang Hsu brought about the destruction 
of most of the human race, did not our fore- 
bears spread about the globe taking over 
many lands?” 

So, one of the guardians of the gate had 
asked Sian Cho. And I recalled Sian Cho’s 
answer : 

“Yes, Chang Hsu left us the rays of 
death. As we grew strong in numbers, here 
in the desolate land of Pei, we plotted the 
destruction of the earthmen who called 
themselves human.” 

The guardians of the flying palace had 
spoken of events that took place centuries 
before their own time. Now we were gaz- 
ing into these tragic happenings. We had 
seen the cause long after observing the ef- 
fect. 

CHAPTER VII 

The Hunt for Stenson 

ttnpELL me, old man,” whispered Clay, 

JL turning to me, “am I dreaming some 
terrible nightmare?” 

“No, I’m afraid we’re only too wide 
awake.” 

“The refugees are heading out toward op- 
en country, poor devils. And there is only 
room in the time machine for one other 
person. If we find Stenson we’ll be crowd- 
ed. If we could only save a few of those 
unfortunate people.” 

“What a happy city to have lived in. 
Look at the great parks. The Jersey side 
must be a continuation of New York City, 
Just look at the towering skycrapers across 
the Hudson.” 

I followed his finger and nodded. Then 
I peered down the street. 

“They will have to go many miles before 



the city ends. I suppose it covers all of 
Westchester county by now.” 

“It will be like looking through a hay- 
stack for a needle to find Larry,” I said. 

“Let us stay here for a few moments,” 
said Professor Halden, “and think of a logi- 
cal course to follow in finding him. I was 
too hopeful when I said we could track him 
easily. I’m very much afraid.” 

“The death of an individual is sad,” 
remarked Clay, “but it is inevitable. This 
mass destruction is hideous.” 

Halden shook his head in agreement. 
“That is the horror of what we are gaz- 
ing upon— mass destruction. We must all 
die when our allotted span of time comes. 
But do we not feel that we survive in those 
that come after us?” 

“Look, the city is being annihilated rap- 
idly now!” shouted Clay. “Why, it’s melt- 
ing away lief ore our very eyes. The devils 
are pushing their destruction furiously.” 

A mass of buildings, that must have cov- 
ered a half square mile, was caught in the 
path of death rays, projected for all we 
knew from half way across the globe. 
Where solid masonry had stood, towering 
into the blue sky, became nothing but emp- 
tiness. The buildings crumbled into the 
thinnest of dust. 

We stared into the street and saw hun- 
dreds of fleeing persons trapped in another 
invisible ray. The pavement was torn up. 
Where hordes of human beings had stood 
was now nothing but desolation. I pressed 
my hands before my eyes to shut out this 
sight. I wondered if Stenson had met a 
similar fate. 

“Is there no chance, if we return to the 
‘present’ of forestalling all this horror?” 
Clay cried pleadingly. 

“You mean to our own time?” I rejoined, 
“I doubt it. We are looking upon the in- 
evitable, We can no more lift our finger 
to prevent all this than if we never existed.” 
“Come, let us push our search for Mr, 
Stenson,” cried Halden. “I’m very much 
afraid we are lax. We have wasted much 
time up here fruitlessly.” 

We were down in a boulevard again fight- 
ing our way through the crowds. Building 
after building fell before the invisible rays 
projected by the domed-headed men, ' 
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‘We can warn the world of this when 
we return,” said Clay. 

“Yes we might do that when we return 
to 1945 — or Professor Halden when he finds 
himself back in 2045. But we’d be laughed 
at as madmen. Just like we regarded Sten- 
son when he collapsed that night. And hun- 
dreds of years will pass before all this 
transpires. It will be forgotten for innum- 
erable decades before the end comes. We’ll 
have been dead and crumbled into ashes 
before this takes place.” 

“What an amazing experience we’ve had. 
Lane.” 

“The world is being swept into nothing- 
ness. The rays of extermination that 
Chang Hsu invented are turning everything 
into dust.” 

Two buildings, barely a quarter of a mile 
away, were caught in the unseen cone of 
destruction. They vanished before our eyes. 
Clay turned to me: 

“Did you hear that man that just passed 
say that London and Paris have been half 
destroyed.” 

“And my home, Europolis,” said Halden 
in agitation. “The beautiful capital of the 
United States of Europe. It, too, is being 
swept away.” 

“Look, there goes another building, Clay,” 
I yelled. “It must be nearly a half mile 
high. It’s the most startling structure I’ve 
ever seen. Look quick!” 

“And the two buildings adjoining it!” 

T HE sharp outlines of the three moun- 
tainous buildings, through which aerial 
highways swept, eighty stories in the air, 
appeared against the Southern sky. We 
saw a spiral of dust whip the hot air from 
the tallest building, and fainter columns 
arose from the other structures. The sky 
was acquiring a reddish glint from the 
clouds of dust and darkness, artificial and 
terrifying, fell upon the city. 

The sky was clear of airships now. The 
twenty-five million denizens of the metro- 
polis were in flight afoot and on swift ves- 
sels sweeping up the Hudson river. 

We neared the park again and moved 
aimlessly amid the 6erricd rows of gigan- 
tic palms. Here and there great holes ap- 



peared in the ground and we realized that 
these spots had been visited by the fury of 
the electrical air rays. The park was v de- 
serted now, save for hundreds of dead. Many 
had been trampled to death. The refugees 
were moving northward. 

A marble building, the roof of which was 
supported by Gothic columns, stood near 
a lake and we moved toward the structure. 
What guided our course toward the build- 
ing has since been a profound mystery to 
me. Possibly a hunch caused us to advance 
in that direction. 

A bleeding form emerged from amid the 
pillars, clad in the drab clothing of our 
epoch. Clay shouted but the man con- 
tinued down the steps, oblivious of our near- 
ness. I caught a glimpse of his face and 
recognized Stenson. Clay brought the 
mechanism of the time machine to a sharp 
halt and projected his head through the 
glass door. “Stenson!” he shouted. 

Larry Stenson turned sharply. His 
clothing was torn and his face covered with 
blood and dirt. A cry of thankfulness 
sprang from his lips as he ran toward us. 
He sprang through the doorway of the time 
chamber and collapsed in our arms. 

The Parting 

tttTtHANK God you found me,” he said, 
X sobbing. “I felt like a lost soul — 
adrift in the future.” 

“And we came across Professor Halden 
at the tomb of Chang Hsu— where you left 
him when you decided to return to 2250.” 
“Yes, I see you’ve picked the professor 
up,” said Stenson as he grasped the savant’s 
hand. “I suppose he recounted his aston- 
ishment when I dropped in on him at his 
laboratory?” 

“He certainly did,” I smiled. “I wonder 
if anyone ever got such a surprise in all the 
history of the world?” 

“It was an amazing thing — as if a 
stranger had fallen into my laboratory from 
Jupiter,” said Halden, “But it could not 
compare with what took place during the 
time journey, I thought I would never be 
found as I waited in the desert. If I had 
been captured by these inhuman creatures 
I am sure my fate would have been terrible. 
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But looking at this sad spectacle, I am filled 
■with even greater horror than at anything 
that could happen to me alone.” 

“If- we could only track down Chang 
Hsu,” said Stenson. 

“It might be possible,” rejoined Profes- 
sor Halden. “While I was in the tomb of 
that Oriental fiend, hiding from the guards, 
I came across an inscription. Fortunately 
I have some slight knowledge of Oriental 
languages. The inscription said something 
about Chang Hsu — I was unable to read 
just what — and mentioned a date which 
would correspond roughly to our year 

2193.” 

“We will go back to that year!” said Sten- 
son, determined. 

The bombardment halted, at least for the 
time being. W drew deep sighs of relief. 
“We can move about the globe without 
changing the present time element,” said 
Stenson. “All ready?” 

“Yes.” 

Stenson placed his finger on the space 
dial handle, which regulated movement 
about the earth without changing the year, 
and we whirled swiftly through other cities 
in the processes of annihilation. They 
were in transition into nothingness. 

For a few moments we found ourselves 
in London near the Houses of Parliament. 
The Thames river flowed as I had seen it 
centuries before. But towering structures 
now rose throughout the British capital. 
They were vanishing under the force of the 
death rays. 

Again I found myself in a strange Paris. 
The Place de la Opera, for the gold domed 
structure still survived, was being ravaged. 
Throngs swept through the boulevards, lined 
with skyscrapers so unlike the Paris of my 
own time. 

We stared a few hours later at a Chinese 
city and saw myriads of yellow faces, blank 
with terror, milling through winding streets. 
Buildings were swept from the face of the 
globe by the unseen hands of the annihila- 
tion ray explosions. One blast that we ob- 
served wiped out at least 5,000 human be- 
ings. 

The time machine, however, was overbur- 
dened and I saw an expression of fear cross 



Larry Stenson’s face. He turned toward 
Professor Halden. 

“We cannot continue long with four in 
the time chamber,” he said. “We will take 
you back to your own time.” 

Halden nodded and the dial moved again 
in Clay’s tanned fingers, backward in the 
direction of our own speck of infinity. He 
swung the indicator to the year 2045 and 
we passed rapidly through decades and gen- 
erations in which the human race seemed to 
have soared in its most glorious heights. 
Passing from land to land we saw immense 
cities inhabited by happy peoples. Wars 
had long since been abolished and it seemed 
that hatred had died from the globe. 

I envied the peoples of the era that pre- 
ceded the catastrophe of 2250. Never 
could humanity have lived more gloriously 
and joyously. Occasionally Stenson halted 
the momentum of the indicator and we lived 
for a few thrilling moments among these 
future peoples. We spent brief visits in 
New York and the great city of Europolis, 
the capital of a united Europe where bar- 
riers of race and language had been abolish- 
ed. 

“I wish I could spend my life among 
these people,” I said. “What carefree hap- 
piness they enjoy.” 

Life seemed to be lived goldenly by these 
people. We paused now and then in great 
wooded groves to listen to splendid orches- 
tras. Education was universal. There 
seemed to be neither extremes of wealth 
or of poverty. Even the common people 
lived in palatial surroundings. People 
traveled from land to land and felt them- 
selves, indeed, citizens of the globe. 

“This is Utopia, Larry,” remarked Clay 
surveying one of the great parks of Euro- 
polis. “They’ve got heaven on earth here.” 

“Here is my own city as it will be long 
after my own time,” said Professor Halden 
in a thrilled voice. 

The indicator sped backward, cutting 
down the years as a scythe lays low a har- 
vest of grain. “We are nearing my time,” 
said Halden. “Soon I must bid you men, 
contemporaries of my own ancestors, good 
bye.” 

“But we shall meet again,” said Clay. 

Halden shook his gray head rather sadly. 
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“No, something tells me, my dear friends, 
that we will part forever. You will return 
to your own era — and I can but wish you 
every happiness.” 

The time machine stopped. Time had 
flowed backward through its mysterious 
agency very much to my mind as if a river 
streamed uphill. We were in the Europolis 
of 2045, just a little more than a century 
after our own time. Halden, returned to 
his own epoch, seemed pleased. I could 
not help but ,envy him. The life of the 
people of Europolis in 2045 was infinitely 
superior to that of 1945, although consider- 
ably less advanced than that of the period 
that was to climax in the destruction of civi- 
lization in 2045. A hundred years sep- 
arated his particular era from that saturna- 
lia of doom. 

The time machine had halted beside a 
grove. Flowers blossomed about us and we 
heard the singing of a multitude of birds. 
Halden seized our hands and moved toward 
the door. 

“Adieu, my good friends,” he cried as 
he opened the door and walked through. 

CHAPTER VIII 

The Wizard of Pei 

T HE time machine throbbed into life 
again, with the indicator swinging into 
the future. 

“There is only one thing left for us to 
do before we return to our own time,” said 
Stenson. “The fact that Professor Halden 
was able to decipher the inscription in the 
tomb of Chang Hsu, at least to the extent 
of finding an approximate date for the time 
in which that foe of mankind existed, may 
prove invaluable.” 

“He said the year 2193, didn’t he?” I 
asked. 

“Yes. That was the date. We are going 
to shoot ahead to 2193 and try and locate 
Chang Hsu. Perhaps, after all, we may 
be able to frustrate him. But I am very 
doubtful.” 

The climb through time was breathless 
as we hovered near the indicator dial. The 
passing of decades dropped like leaves about 
us. Again we underwent the experience 



of hurtling through a jumble of lands and 
periods, catching brief glimpses of varied 
phases of life. “Too bad we could not 
take Halden along,” said Clay. 

“The machine would have been too over- 
burdened,” remarked Stenson. “Three 
men crowd this little chamber. With a 
fourth we would be against the ever im- 
pending threat of disaster. It was best 
that we left him off in his own year.” 

The beating wings of time seemed alive 
on the journey to the Pei of 2193. Here 
we were to face the last of our adventures. 
Oceans, continents swirled beneath us in an 
ever recurring tide. And then — we stood 
in the laboratory of Chang Hsu. We were 
again in the land of Pei, that desert fast- 
ness from which the domed-headed mon- 
sters sprang to destroy humanity. 

Looking backward — or forward — to 

Chang Hsu, I am convinced the man was a 
megalomaniac. Certainly no more misan- 
thropic being ever blotted the globe than 
Chang Hsu. He was mad, or else so filled 
with the godlike possibilities that lay in his 
knowledge of the protoplasm of life that 
he was determined to wipe out humanity to 
make room for his own creatures to possess 
the globe. 

As I stood in the laboratory of Chang 
Hsu, I recalled the vision of the then-to-be 
dead body in the yellow robe seated on the 
golden throne in the tomb under the crumb- 
ling lama temple. I pictured the dead 
Chang Hsu, whose yellow hands had span- 
ned the centuries to hurl destruction on all 
the countries of the globe. But he was 
alive now. The future, when his creatures 
possessed the globe, was yet to come. 

As I write these lines, uncertain phases 
of the story linger strongly in my mind. 
None of us were ever able to determine 
whether Chang Hsu had actually created 
these beings in his laboratory. There was 
a possibility that he had merely used some 
strange glandular process to make a race 
of giants out of human beings — endowing 
them with superhuman qualities of body and 
mentality. 

The time machine, with its invisible crew, 
were in the laboratory within a few feet of 
Chang Hsu. I studied the man through the 
glass of Stenson’s time vehicle. The living 
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face of Chang Hsu was as impassive as the 
dead countenance I had gazed upon in the 
year 2418 . I watched him bending over a 
battery of electrical wires connected with 
what appeared to be a gigantic furnace. 
Another Oriental stood at his side. 

“Here is where — that race started,” whis- 
pered Clay. 

“Let us watch him for a little while,” 
said Stenson. 

Chang Hsu’s thin black mustache curled 
stiffly down to his yellow clad shoulders 
and a black cap rested on his head. It was 
impossible to gauge the man’s age. The 
Occidental mind was baffled in fathoming 
the passing years that had swept about him. 

Stenson and Clay joined me in regarding 
him. The laboratory might have been in 
a great university, so completely was it 
equipped, rather than in the abandoned 
spaces of the Desert of Pei, cut off from 
the outer world by mountains that touched 
the clouds. 

Here was an ideal nesting place to breed 
the strange race evoked by Chang Hsu. 
Whether they were created actually by 
Chang Hsu, living matter from out of the 
deadness of inanimate material, or merely 
an evolution of the human species worked 
into monsters by his devilishness, Pei was 
a land where they could live in security 
for hundreds of years if need be until the 
time came for them to stage their coup 
d’ etat. 

Doubtless Chang Hsu would leave ample 
provision for their subsistence. His scien- 
tific knowledge would provide food, possi- 
bly out of the organisms floating in the air, 
until the day of world reckoning came. 

A scuffling sound broke the silence of the 
laboratory and the Asiatic servant of Chang 
Hsu hurried to the door, opening it noise- 
lessly. Three huge domed-headed men en- 
tered, naked save for dirty loin cloths. They 
seemed terribly repulsive, with their huge 
heads and leather skins. This was the first 
time I had ever beheld any of the creatures 
stripped. 

( i T DON’T think he has improved much on 

JL nature,” said Clay. “At least not in 
appearance. Aren’t they ugly devils?” 

“But look at these foreheads,” interjected 



Stenson. “What brains they must hold. 
And the great bodies. They are stronger 
than any human being that ever lived.” 
“They haven’t progressed to the dressed- 
up stage yet,” said Clay. “Remember how 
they were wearing silky duds and jewelry 
when we saw them in the floating palace?” 
“Sh! They’re going to do something.” 
The three domed-headed men prostrated 
themselves at Chang Hsu’s feet with extra- 
vagant gestures of obeisance. Chang Hsu 
glanced at them with scornful eyes that nar- 
rowed savagely. Then he turned to the fur- 
nace. What connection this furnace had 
with the evolutionary process we were 
watching has unfortunately remained a mys- 
tery to us. I saw Chang Hsu pour fluid 
into vials and these in turn were placed in 
a sort of matrix. Then Chang Hsu moved 
to the other side of the furnace. 

We attempted to follow him, but we were 
too slow. Something was happening vague 
yet terrible; something impossibly gigantic 
and horrible. We knew that protoplasm 
was being created in the laboratory. 

“He’s solved the problem of life,” I cried. 
“He’s mastered the secret of protoplasm — • 
that’s what he’s done!” marveled Stenson. 
“What lessons we could learn from him.” 
“Suppose we wreck the whole works?” in- 
terjected Clay. “Maybe we can interfere 
with the course of time. We’ll die our- 
selves, but we’ll have saved humanity.” 

A crusading valor surged over us at his 
words. If we succeeded what was to have 
transpired in the years to come would be 
frustrated. We clasped hands in silent 
alliance. The glass cut us off from actual 
physical contact with those in the labora- 
tory. We had stepped through it before. 
This time, we vowed, our course must be 
beyond chance of needless catastrophe. 

“Wait, maybe those domed birds will 
leave and we’ll have those two Chinks 
alone,” said Clay. “We’ll seize those metal 
bars in the corner and crush their brains 
out. Is it a go?” 

“And how.” 

As if in answer to our prayers — and 
through rare good luck to boot — the robot 
creatures departed through the laboratory 
door. Chang Hsu and his assistant were 
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alone in the big laboratory. They were ut- 
terly unaware of our presence.. 

“All set, fellows?” asked Clay. 

“We’re ready. Grab those bars.” 

“Let’s go.” 

Clay, followed by Stenson and me, rushed 
to the invisible door and threw it open. 
The wizard of Pei, evidently startled by this 
invasion of his domain, advanced toward 
Clay, who had passed over the doorway. 
He shouted for aid and his assistant joined 
him. 

Perhaps all things are written from the 
start. It was inscribed undoubtedly on the 
tablets of eternity that Chang Hsu should 
evoke— I hesitate at the word create — the 
domed-headed men and lay the world in 
ashes. It was inevitable that this breed, 
filled with the vigor of new creatures, should 
succeed a humanity grown flabby through 
years of luxury as the powerful men from 
put of the North crushed Rome. 

‘For the first Morning of Creation wrote, 

What the Last Dawn of Reckoning shall 
read.’ 

I had followed Clay, and was now out 
of the time machine. It had vanished from 
our sight. Only good old Larry, wise be- 
yond us, cool where we were rash had re- 
mained in it. We heard his voice. “I’m 
with you boys.” 

There we stood again adrift in time fac- 
ing Chang Hsu, his visage distorted with 
hatred. There was unimaginable cruelty in 
his face, with its forehead of such noble 
potentialities. Never have I gazed upon 
6uch a magnificent forehead at Chang Hsu’s. 
I knew then I was glancing into the coun- 
tenance of one of the supreme intellects of 
all time. 

Chang Hsu, with a contemptuous laugh, 
drew back and paused at a table. A group 
of small objects, barely the size of oranges, 
were on the table. Clay tried to rush 
Chang Hsu. 

“You are welcome to my laboratory,” 
said Chang Hsu. “Men from out of the 
past, you have long outlived your time.” 

“I’ll kill you,” shouted Clay. 

“Come back, you fool,” I yelled. I sud- 
denly realized the futility of our act. 

“Clay!” cried the invisible Stenson. 
“Either go on or come back!” 



“We’re going on,’' shouted Clay. 

“At him,” I cried madly. I howled with 
hatred as I reached Clay’s side and we 
darted toward Chang Hsu. If I could 
strangle this odious being, I felt I should 
have died happy. I never completed the 
rush. 

C HANG Hsu pocked up one of the small 
round objects from the table and hurled 
it toward us. A hazy cloud spread about 
the laboratory, wiping out Chang Hsu from 
my vision. I struggled in a world of inky 
blackness that followed on the path of the 
mist. 

A blinding flash — a roar like that of a 
dozen Niagaras — crushed me. I fell into 
insensibility. 

Clay and Stenson bent over me, shaking 
my head and slapping by cheeks to arouse 
me. I stared up at them wonderingly and 
perceived that their faces were blackened 
and scarred. “Where are we?” I demanded. 

“Still in the time chamber. We’re back 
in 1945 — thank God.” 

Stenson trembled as he spoke and I 
glanced up at him. 

“What happened?” 

“The last thing I remember, Lane, was 
Chang Hsu hurling that little round object. 
You fellows stumbled backward toward me 
and I could just pull you into the machine 
and shoot back to our starting point.” 

“We were lucky.” 

“Yes. I’m sure Chang Hsu meant to de- 
stroy us. Only because you came within 
my reach could I rescue you. Otherwise 
you would have been killed. A strange 
fate, for men of our period to die in far-off 
2193.” 

“And the time machine?” 

“It’s wrecked. It was smashed when it 
shot back to the present.” 

I struggled to my feet, faint with weak- 
ness. It suddenly dawned upon me that none 
of us had eaten in a long time. I was weak 
from hunger. For a time I watched Sten- 
son glancing dispiritedly about the lime 
chamber, the glass of which was broken in 
a thousand places. The dial box was 
wrecked. I shuddered to think what would 
have been our fate if we had been lost in the 
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future without means of returning to our 
own time. 

“Lucky thing we let Professor Halden off 
before we went to Chang’s laboratory,” said 
Clay. “Just think, if he had returned with 
us he would have been trapped a hundred 
years before his time on earth.” 

“Let’s get out,” I said. “This light is 
fading.” 

We opened the door and stepped into 
Stenson’s outer laboratory. The library lay 
beyond and I darted toward the book-lined 
room, overjoyed at its familiar appearance. 

“Sit down fellows,” said Stenson. “I’m 
going to cook a little food for us. Coffee 
and eggs. How does that sound?” 

“Great.” 

He telephoned to the operator in the lob; 
by of the building and asked the date. It 
was the eighteenth of June. We had started 
on our journey on the sixteenth. Two days 



had passed into the future, while we had 
travelled hundreds of years. Stenson 
cooked the meal on an electric stove. We 
chatted with him as we cut a rather stale 
loaf of bread and set the table. 

“Are you going to make another mach- 
ine, Larry?” I asked. 

“No. I’m through.” 

“But perhaps we might return and kill 
Chang Hsu. And then I’d like to chat with 
Halden again.” 

“No, fellows. I’m afraid we can never 
interfere with the future. I am going to 
leave records for future generations to hunt 
out the land of Pei. Perhaps they' can 
crush Chang Hsu. Doubtless Halden will 
do the same. But neither his time nor ours 
extends into the period of Chang Hsu. Hun- 
dreds of years will elapse — and we will he 
laughed at as fools.” 



THE END 
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The House 

in the Clouds 



By Ulf Hermanson 




The Great Secret Was Within Their 
Reach But Fate Took A Hand 



T HEY all thought that he was crazy when 
he told his story. Nobody would be- 
lieve it. They didn’t know him well enough 
to be certain that he wouldn’t try to put 
that sort of nonsense over on them, and as 
to myself, I had never seen the man until 
that night at the Aero Club. Before that 
I had only heard vague retellings of the 
original story, and I must admit that, im- 
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possible as it sounded, I was rather preju- 
diced against its author. 

I had been having a busy day and had, 
after dinner, sojourned to the Aero Club 
which had its clubhouse right at the air- 
port, in fact it had grown to be quite a 
part of the port. 

It being Monday, I knew that there would 
not be too many guests at the club and 




Like a meteor it shot down 
toward the ocean. A moment 
later a noise like an explosion 
reached us. 



looked forward to a quiet evening spent 
in discussion with some friend. 

Arriving at the club and finding no one 
there, I took a newspaper and seated my- 
self next to the fireplace. On my right was 
a large window which gave me an excellent 
view of the entire airfield. 

It was getting darker every minute and 
I suspected that I would be left to my own 
company for the rest of the evening when 
I heard the distant roar of a plane approach- 
ing. Five minutes later the door closed be- 
hind me and in the next instant a man took 
an armchair next to me with a cordial “Good 
Evening.” 

In greeting him I turned and had an op- 
portunity to take a look at the stranger. 
He was tall and dark-haired with grey 
eyes. His mouth was thin-lipped and he 
had a square, resolute jaw. However, in 
spite of these hard features, there was a 
kindly expression on his face. Whatever 
it was about him, I don't know, but I be- 
came at once interested. 

He was rubbing his hands near the fire, 
so I chanced to remark: “Must be awfully 



cold up there tonight.” 

“Oh well,” he answered, “it’s not so bad, 
but I will admit that when you get far over 
the Atlantic, it is apt to be cold.” 

I asked him if he often went out far. 

“I was about a hundred and fifty miles 
out this afternoon,” he said. “I am still 
looking for it you must know.” 

I understood at once. “Oh!” I exclaim- 
ed, “so you are Mr. ' Banston. I haven’t 
had the pleasure of meeting you yet.” I 
told him my name and we shook hands. 

“I suppose you, too, think I am crazy,” 
he said, after a short pause. 

I looked at him. “No,” I said slowly, 
“I don’t think so. I have seen a good many 
sane people that looked far more crazy 
than you do.” 

We both laughed heartily. 

“If you don’t mind,” I told him, “I 
would like to hear your story from first 
hand, as I have only heard more or less re- 
vised versions of it.” 

He said that if I didn’t mind he would 
order something to eat as he was awfully 
hungry, having been about four hours in 
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the air without food of any kind. Then 
he would be only too glad to tell me his 
experience. 

We called the steward, and soon he was 
digging into a platter of ham and eggs. 

As we were enjoyiEg our cigarettes and 

coffee he began: 

# * * « * 

It h appened about a month ago. I had 
just come out of the Navy, having served 
as a pilot. I had heard of your excellent 
Aero Club, so moved down here and joined. 
My father left me a 
good deal of money so 
1 am able to devote all 
of my time to flying. 

I brought a mono- 
plane of the low-wing 
type, and started tak- 
ing a regular trip ev- 
ery day. After a 
week I had three 
students; having been 
a Navy pilot, you can 
account for that. A 
funny thing about me 
is that I never get 
tired of flying. I 
will often go up alone 
and go for a long trip 
to another city and 
have lunch and. then 
go back. 

One Sunday morn- 
ing, about a month 
ago, I went up, and, 
as the weather looked 
very promising, I 
thought it might be 
fun to go out over the 
sea. 

A Strange Sight 

I GAVE her the gun and roared out over 
the coast line. I fell in deep thought, 
as you know one often does when he is fly- 
ing straight. My course was about north, 
northeast and I was flying at an altitude of 
about 5,000 feet. I imagine that I had 
flown about a half-hour when I suddenly 
found myself in a fog. I tried to climb out 
of it without success. I looked at my 
gauge and saw that I had only gas enough 



left for another half-hour. I didn’t dare 
dive too far as the fog might reach the wa- 
ter and I would plunge in. You know al- 
timeters aren’t absolutely exact. I decided 
to climb to about 10,000 feet and give her 
the gun homewards. I pulled up the stick, 
and, taking a left bank, I gave her the gun 
and started spiralling upwards. 

I had reached about 9,500 feet when I 
suddenly saw a sight right over my left 
wing tip that made me gasp. 

I was so shocked and taken out of men- 
tal balance that I fair- 
ly jumped in my seat, 
for right in the air 
hung a metal thing of 
the size and shape of 
a gasoline tank. First 
it struck me that I 
must be home in my 
bed dreaming, but I 
stared at the tank and 
discovered that it hung 
on a thin steel wire 
and that it was being 
drawn away from the 
earth. I had now re- 
gained my senses. I 
circled away from the 
thing and looked up- 
ward along the wire. 
Again I was so stun- 
ned that I lost control 
of the ship 1 and sud- 
denly dived down 
towards the sea again. 
But I was getting mad 
now. I pinched my- 
self in the arm to see 
if I was still alive, or 
just a ghost roaming about in the under- 
world; for what I had just caught a glimpse 
of before I lost control of my ship had 
looked like a section of a steel bridge sus- 
pended in midair. 

Again I gave her the gun and shot up- 
wards toward the object I had seen over 
my left wing. Soon I was at the same 
height and circled around it while I tried 
to calm myself. 

It was a section of a modern steel con- 
struction bridge. There was a house on it. 



M OST people assume off- 
hand that any inven- 
tion which will help man 
do part of his daily ivork, 
increase comfort and pro- 
vide more of the good 
things of life, should be 
placed at his disposal. 

Some people differ in 
this. They say that man- 
kind should not get any in- 
vention until it is ready for 
it and has the intelligence 
and desire to use it wisely. 
This is a point on which 
much dispute is possible. 
Certainly many of our 
great inventions have been 
put to evil uses, and per- 
haps we might have been 
better off without them. Yet 
who can tell in any par- 
ticular case what the effect 
of a startling invention, 
such as a machine to nulli- 
fy gravity, might be? Our 
author has his own point of 
view and he gives it to us 
in this excellent story. 
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The sort of house you see on a crane, but 
much larger. On top of the bridge was a 
long runway. From above the whole 
thing looked much like one of the Arms- 
trong Seadromes, except for the big hous- 
ing under the runway. 

I was circling right above it at an alti- 
tude of 20,000 feet as my motor suddenly 
started puffing, and, before I knew what 
had happened, I went into a flat dive with 
a stalled motor. I was about 1,000 feet 
above the “Drome,” or whatever it was, 
and mechanically I steered right at it, it 
being my only salvation from the sea. I 
made a three-point landing on the run- 
way and stopped quickly. 

I sat there like a man 
fallen down on the Moon 
and didn’t know whether 
to laugh or cry, or to get 
out of the crate. But 
two men suddenly pop- 
ped up from somewhere. 

They were dressed in 
airmen’s overalls and 
addressed me in perfect 
English. 

“We better take her be- 
low,” one of them told 
me, and I crawled out of 
the ship and stood on the 
run-way trying to recall 
where I had gotten drunk. 

The man who had 
spoken started to haul 
the plane away towards a leveled elevator 
as the other one came up to me. 

“I guess the Professor would like to see 
you, if you please,” he said in a very polite 
tone. 

“Listen here,” I hollered, grabbing him 
by the arm, “am I drunk or dreaming, or 
what the Hell is this?” My brain seemed 
to spin around inside my head. Here I 
was standing in midair, clouds above and 
clouds below, and a man talking to me in a 
perfectly human way as if we were stand- 
ing home in my own living room. 

“Oh!” he said with a little over-bearing 
smile, “’tis only a matter of conquering 
gravity. Everyone knew that that would 
be done sooner or later.” Then with a ges- 



ture that I should follow him he opened 
a hatch, and as I followed him down a 
stairway, I saw my plane sink slowly under 
the level of the runway. 

I entered into what looked like the infer- 
ior of a ship, through long corridors and 
down a stairway. I reached a door; the man 
who had been leading me stopped and 
knocked. The door opened and I stepped 
inside. I found myself in a large room, or 
laboratory, filled with instruments, books, 
and electrical panelboards and switches. 
A square-built, gray-haired man came 
towards me, apparently the professor re- 
ferred to. 

“How did you find my ‘Castle in the 
Air’?” he asked me. He 
did not bother to intro- 
duce himself or ask my 
name. “I though that 
I had positioned myself 
at a place that no one 
would easily find.” He 
seemed to feel quite 
peeved that someone had 
discovered his secret. I 
told him that the tank on 
the wire had originally 
directed my attention to- 
ward the “Drome.” 

I was anxious to ask 
him a lot of questions 
and he knew it: 

“When I noticed that 
you had discovered us I 
stopped your motor and forced you to land 
on the runway,” he said casually. 

“You stopped my motor?” I exclaimed. 
“How the deuce did you stop my motor?” 

“We Have Not the Time to Live” 

M Y host- offered me a chair and a 
smoke. 

“Really,” he said, “you mustn’t find it 
peculiar that a man who has conquered 
gravity, also has the brain to make a de- 
vice that will stop such a simple thing as a 
gasoline motor. If you had a Diesel mo- 
tor on your ship I would have been unable 
to stop you as there is no electrical igni- 
tion in that type of engine.” 

He got up from his chair and opened a 
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window. “Look out here,” he said. “We 
are just now about 20,000 feet over the sur- 
face of the sea. Tomorrow I will be pos- 
sibly 25,000 feet above sea level. I can 
move about, up or down, in fact nothing 
prevents me from going into space explor- 
ing the other worlds.” 

“How marvelous!” was all I could say. 

“Come, let me show you my observatory,* 
he said, and I followed him through a door 
into another room. In the center stood a 
large telescope. 

“Here I can study the stars without be- 
ing disturbed, in perfect peace, away from 
all the noise of the world.” 

I looked at him. Judging from the ex- 
pression in his eyes he did not have much 
use for the world. He seemed perfectly 
satisfied here in his own world. 

As we passed from the observatory, he 
pointed to a little door. “There,” he said, 
“is the force that keeps us up. Did you 
ever hear about the experiment with the 
silver balls suspended in air by charging 
them with electricity?” 

I replied that I had. 

“Well, this is the same principle,” he 
said, “but none will ever find out how it 
is done.” 

We went back to the first room, where 
we had met, and again seated, I asked him 
why he did not publish and commercialize 
his discovery. 

“I expected you to say that,” said the 
gray-haired man, “but do you realize what 
it means to conquer gravity? Do you 
realize that it is the greatest discovery ever 
made, that it is the final discovery? There 
is nothing more to be discovered after the 
discovery of the secret of gravity. 

“Chaos! Catastrophe! would be the re- 
sult of introducing my secret to the world. 
Think of what it would mean to transpor- 
tation. Airplanes would disappear — rail- 
roads would be of no use any longer. All 
traffic would take place in the air. The 
atmosphere would be filled with cigar- 
shaped vehicles propelled by airscrews driv- 
en by low-horsepower motors. Seagoing 
ships would be things of the past. 

“Young man! Listen to this. My dis- 



covery would enable us to lift the heaviest 
battleship into the air and carry it wher- 
ever desired. Think of a future war!” 

I looked at my host. Peculiar that he 
would talk like this to an uninvited stranger ! 
I was still sort of dazed and had to look 
out of the window to assure myself that I 
was sitting in mid-air, and not on earth lis- 
tening to a madman. 

“I don’t see your point,” I responded. 
“What harm would all these things you 
mention do the world? It would promote 
transportation, help trade and speed up 
everything.” 

The professor looked at me with a pity- 
ing expression in his eyes. “That’s just 
it,” he said. “It would speed up every- 
thing. We have no need of speed: on the 
contrary we must slow down. We forget 
to live, now we have not the time to live.” 

He had started walking up and down the 
floor. Suddenly he stopped. “See that 
picture there?” I looked as he pointed to 
an etching on the wall. It pictured an old 
castle in the Renaissance style with a great 
park in the foreground in which were seen 
people slowly walking in couples dressed 
in the garments of centuries ago. On the 
lawns children were playing. The whole 
picture with its green majestic trees and 
hanging clouds above the graceful towers 
of the castle, was a perfect image of tran- 
quility. It was the only picture of its 
kind hanging there among blueprints and 
electric meters. 

“That is life,” said the professor, “life as 
it should be, slow and thoughtful. The 
people you see there had an inward life, 
besides an outward one. Modern man’s 
inward life goes no further than his brain. 
Brain work, my friend, nothing but brain 
work. Modern civilization is like a fast 
train. You look through the windows at 
life passing before you. At first you see 
everything clearly, but as the train gains 
speed, the scenes of life rush by you. You 
see no details, you get dizzy from the speed 
and turn your head from the window, and 
before you realize it, it is time to get off, 
because the speedy train brings you to the 
end of the line sooner than you expect.” 

“Of all self-contradictions, ” I exclaimed, 
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“you stand supreme. You are condemn- 
ing your own work.” 

My host took a chair and lighted a cigar. 
It was a long while before he spoke. He 
seemed to stare at something out in the at- 
mosphere. His eyes had a dreamy expres- 
sion and I wondered if I should ever again 
meet another man like him. Finally he 
turned to me: 

“I Will Take Them By Surprise!” 

UT HAVE worked on this all my life,” 

-1- he said. “As a young man I became 
professor in Physics at one of the greatest 
of American universities. For years I ex- 
perimented with the one goal in view: To 
find an electrical way of eliminating or 
equalizing gravity. I was sure that it was 
a matter of electricity. I forgot the world 
and buried myself in studies. I experi- 
mented day and night. Finally, when I 
had given up almost every hope, I stumbled 
over it. By accident the nature of gravity 
was revealed. My two assistants and I fin- 
anced and built this drome or laboratory. 
However, at the point where we considered 
commercializing the secret, we were all 
startled by calculating the effects of our 
discovery. We three all realized that we 
could not take the responsibility of reveal- 
ing the secret, so we moved out here over 
the ocean, keeping in contact with the world 
by means of radio and television. We have 
a small biplane in which we travel back and 
forth to the earth.” 

“And you don’t ever intend to reveal to 
the world what you have discovered?” I 
queried. 

“Sometimes,” he answered, “I am tempt- 
ed to let my secret go to the bottom of the 
sea, but after all it is a child of mine. I 
am too weak to destroy it.” 

“Remember the old story of the Arabian 
Knights where a king attempted to build 
a palace in the air? People laugh at such 
things; still it is perfectly possible. 

“Think of what tremendous territory the 
underworld would gain by my invention! 
The rendevous of the gangs would hang 
like wasps’ nests in the sky, ready to move 
or to spread destruction. 



“Man would travel to other planets. 
Nations would become nomad*. Every- 
thing would be Chaos. Not until man has 
reached a higher level of culture shall my 
discovery be revealed, and at that time I 
shall be long dead.” 

He turned to me. “I don’t know why 
I have told you all this. Stranger,” he said. 
“I do not even know your name, and you 
do not know mine and we will never see 
each other again. Mr. Bahr has refilled 
your gas tank. I wish you a safe trip 
home.” 

Silently we shook hands. I was too 
much impressed or stunned to speak. 

He then led the way up to the runway 
where my plane had reappeared. “Don’t 
try to find me again,” said my gray-haired 
host. “Your instruments won’t work for 
fifteen minutes after you take off. After 
that you won’t see me and we will be mov- 
ing away to a thinner atmosphere where 
you can’t follow me. Goodbye!” 

I crawled into the cockpit without a word. 
Here I had had a glimpse of the greatest 
miracle of science, been enthused and had 
marvelled, and now it was going to be 
snatched away from under my very nose. 

“Contact?” One of the assistants had 
stepped up to my propeller. 

I woke up. “Contact!” 

After flying blind for fifteen minutes my 
instruments suddenly came into function 
again and I soon found my homeward 
course — under me the endless ocean — over 
me the more endless sky. My gaze scan- 
ned the horizon. Nothing, absolutely 

nothing, in sight. 

* * * * * 

“This is the story, believe it or not,” 
ended the ex-Navy pilot, throwing his cigar 
butt into the fire. I have been looking for 
that thing ever since and I am still look- 
ing for it” 

We were both quiet for a long while. 
Then I said with a smile, “And when you 
find it?” 

He looked at me with a searching glance. 
“When I find it I am going to bring his 
secret to the world. I will take them by 
surprise. I am going to handcuff the two 
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of them and force the third man to move 
the drome of this very landing field.” 

Ready to Start 

T HE next Saturday I met Banston on the 
flying field. I had been busy all the 
week and had not been at the club. 

Banston was having his motor tuned up 
and was watching the mechanic closely. I 
called to him and he climbed down from 
the machine. 

“Hullo, there,” he said, shaking my 
hand. “I thought that the only non-skeptic 
had forgotten me.” 

“On the contrary,” I declared, “I have 
been thinking quite a lot of you and your 
adventure.” 

I pulled him over in a corner of the han- 
gar where nobody could hear us. We sat 
down on a box. 

“Do you think that you have any idea 
as to what kind of electrical machinery the 
drome has?” I asked him. “Just a rough 
idea, do you think he has any generators 
on board?” 

Banston looked at me in surprise. “Of 
course,” he exclaimed. “That is one thing 
he is bound to have.” 

“Good,” I said. “It is solved.” 

Banston looked anxiously at me. 

“I am a radio engineer,” I said, “and 
as far as I know there is a certain type of 
detector available that, with the proper 
amplifications, will detect a generator in- 
side a circle of twenty-five miles.” 

Banston’s eyes were shining. He under- 
stood me at once. 

“If your friend the professor,” I con- 
tinued, “should have a Rhumkorff coil 
active, we should be able to hear him 
• at least forty-five miles off. So, you see, 
it is of no use for you to search blindly, 
wasting your gasoline and time. What you 
have to do is to merge with me and we 
will catch him with the ‘Radio Ear’.” 

“Do you mean it?” Banston had 
sprung up like a young hound that smells 
game. 

We shook hands. 

“I was going to take off now,” said 



Banston, “but I suggest that we postpone 
it and concentrate on the plans first.” 

After he had given his mechanic instruc- 
tions to store the plane away, we hopped 
into his car and sped for my laboratory. 
We spent the entire evening studying blue 
prints and planning how to install the radio 
in Banston’s ship. 

After a few days one of my assistants 
had completed the “Radio Ear,” as we call- 
ed it. It was a simple matter for him and 
the result was quite satisfactory. He had 
stepped the signals up with twenty tubes 
and thought that it would be sufficient. I 
had him install it in Banston’s monoplane, 
suspended on rubber rope in front of the 
front cockpit. The batteries were fastened 
under the seat. 

Banston and I spoke to no one about the 
affair although I had a hunch that the rest 
of the boys guessed what we were up to. 
We instalied the “Radio Ear” at night to 
avoid curious onlookers. 

A perfectly gray day arrived. My tele- 
phone rang. It was Banston. “Are you 
ready?” he asked. (We had decided to go 
on our adventure in gray weather.) 

“OK,” I answered. “I’ll be there. By 
the way, my assistant showed me some tear 
gas bombs yesterday and it struck me that 
they ought to be the things to handle them 
with.” 

“Fine!” he exclaimed. “I never thought 
of that. That will free us from the neces- 
sity of any rough stuff.” He hung up. 

I stood thinking for a while before I put 
my hat and coat on. I am by nature a 
very peaceful man and it sort of tasted 
criminal-like to me, to attack people against 
whom I had no ill feelings at all. I ad- 
mit that I was quite excited. Then I 
thought of the wonderful thing we were 
about to accomplish, winning for the world 
the power over gravity. It made me dizzy 
to think about it. Not until this moment 
had I so strongly realized that it was a 
reality, that far out above the ocean lay 
our secret. 

“And even then,” I said to myself as . I 
started my car, “we may not find it.” This 
uncertainty made me feel at ease again. 
It gave our enterprise a taste of mystery 
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that permitted me to take it less seriously. 

Banston had the motor already going as 
I reached the field. I donned the flying 
suit and climbed into the cockpit. I ad- 
justed the sensitive earphones and tested 
the “Ear.” Everything was fine. I could 
hear the generator in one of the motor cars 
at the corner of the field. 

“Here,” said Banston as he stepped up 
on the wing, “is something I just got. 
They are trying these out in the Navy.” 
He produced a thing that looked somewhat 
like a baseball catcher’s helmet to which 
was attached a pair of powerful binoculars, 
and put it on my head. 

* “This will enable you to steady your 
glance even in an airplane,” he explained. 
“This little box on the rear of your head 
contains a tiny gyroscope and at the same 
time counterweights the binoculars in front 
so that your neck doesn’t get tired.” 

He put one on himself and we looked at 
each other and burst into laughter. We 
looked like a couple of bugs with our feel- 
ers sticking out in front. Then we shook 
hands and he climbed into the cockpit be- 
hind me. 

Found! 

W ITH a roar of the engine we took off 
and made for the sea. Banston was 
of the opinion that the drome must be 
somewhere in the direction of the north- 
northeast because of the dense fogs always 
encountered about a hundred and fifty miles 
at sea in that course. As a matter of fact 
few planes came that way, still Banston 
was hoping and suspecting that the drome 
would be above the fog. 

We had started at 7 o’clock in the morn- 
ing and at noon we had not yet found any- 
thing. We had been ashore and had lunch 
and refueled. We were now shooting 
straight east to search an area we had not 
yet scanned with our binoculars. Every 
five minutes I tuned the electric “Ear” to 
save the batteries. Once I was fooled by 
the generator of a yacht below us and we 
decided to take a higher altitude. 

A wind had begun to blow from the 
north. Ahead of us a great bank of fog 
suddenly towered against the sky. Banston 



gave her the gun and we climbed rapidly 
in order to hop over the fog. A moment 
later we struck the edge of the bank. I 
turned the electric “Ear” on and listened 
alertly. Banston was still climbing. All 
of a sudden we popped up through the fog 
and found ourselves in clear sunshine. At 
the same instant a soft low humming came 
to my ears. Breathless I turned my little 
antenna frame and the hum became strong- 
er. I turned in my seat and waved at 
Banston. His eyes almost popped out of 
his head behind the binoculars. I pointed 
in the direction my antenna indicated and 
he turned the ship that way. After a while 
the humming became stronger and I motion- 
ed to Banston to climb. It was our inten- 
tion to climb above the drome, and when 
it was sighted, to cut our motor and glide 
down on it, attempting to come unheard 
and take them by surprise. Of course, it 
was one chance in a thousand, but it was 
our only hope. 

The wind increased and our speed was 
reduced somewhat. Suddenly I noticed 
that the humming gradually became weaker 
until I could hardly hear it. Although we 
had stared ourselves pop-eyed through our 
glasses, scanning the air about us, we had 
seen nothing and still we must have passed 
the drome. All indications showed that 
we were going away from it. 

I hollered to Banston to turn clear about. 
He made a sharp bank and I held my gaze 
right over the nose of the ship. The mo- 
ment we were clear about, a little cloud 
hanging higher than the fog below us at- 
tracted my attention. A second later, as 
a gust of wind moved it a little, a tiny 
speck appeared next to it. 

I gasped, and without turning my head, 
I waved my hand to Banston. He had seen 
it too, for he instantly started to climb. 

So that was why we had not been able to 
see it before. The professor apparently 
manufactured his own clouds and used 
them as a hideout. 

Through my binoculars I watched tho 
drome come closer and closer below us. 

I can hardly express the feeling with 
which I stared at this piece of steel con- 
struction hanging there in mid-air. It wm 
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a sort of horror mixed with curiosity. My 
heart beat faster with the thought that in 
the next few moments I was to land on this 
miracle and take it into possession. 

I jumped in my seat as Banston cut the 
gun. 

My eyes were glued to the drome as we, 
in a neat spiral, descended. No one was 
on the runway although a yellow biplane 
was parked at one end. 

Half a minute later we swept in past the 
biplane and stopped at the other end of 
the runway. 

I turned around, nobody in sight. We 
expected every minute to hear somebody 
come running up the stairway, which I 
could see through the open hatch; but no- 
body came. We waited one minute to be 
sure that they had not heard us and then 
we got out and pulled our ship to the other 
end of the drome as silently as we could; 
so that it had its nose to the wind. Banston 
moved the propeller into a starting posi- 
tion so that we would be able to make a 
quick get-away in case of retreat. 

“You cover Ahem with your gun if they 
should come up through the hatch, while I 
go down to see if I can surprise them.” 
Banston drew his gun and a couple of tear- 
gas bombs and descended. 

I was left to myself with the ship. The 
moment Banston disappeared I felt lost. 
I understood now how he felt when he first 
visited the drome. I ventured over to the 
edge of the runway and peered down. Un- 
der me I saw banks of clouds and I could 
hear the murmur of the ocean far below. 
I looked up. Above me was the blue sky. 
The more I let my glance wander from the 
clouds below to the blue sky above, the 
more I lost my sense of orientation. Soon 
I did not know what was up and what was 
down. Dizzy, I turned away and walked 
over towards our ship. 

Lost! 

A S I leaned against the fuselage won- 
dering what had become of Banston, 
with my eyes glued to the open hatch I sud- 
denly caught the glimpse of a shadow mov- 
ing at my left side. I froze in my tracks. 



but managed to stand still as if I had no- 
ticed nothing. Slowly the shadow moved 
up toward me. When I thought it was 
time I swiftly spun around, and diving low, 
I planted a straight right in the stomach of 
the owner of the shadow. He fell instant- 
ly, gasped a little, crumpled together with 
both hands on his stomach and lay still. 
He was a skinny man in a flying suit, ap- 
parently one of the professor’s two assis- 
tants. I lifted his eyelids and assured my- 
self that he wag unconscious. I took his 
belt off and tied his hands behind his back. 
A big wrench had fallen from his hand as 
he fell. I threw it overboard. 

As Banston still failed to give any sign, 
I decided to venture below myself. As I 
reached the hatch some instinct made me 
suddenly fall down on my face. I heard 
a scrambling of feet and saw, the next mo- 
ment, the head of a man appear above the 
level of the runway. Luckily, the stairway 
led away from me and thus his back was 
turned to me. He had a gun in his hand, 
and however much I hated to do it, refus- 
ing to take any chances I hit him on top 
of the head with my gun butt. After I had 
tied him up like his comrade and hauled 
him to the other side of the biplane, I hur- 
ried downstairs. 

After having fumbled through corridors 
and " descended two stairways, I suddenly 
heard noises. Sneaking up towards the 
door from which the sound seemed to come 
I heard Banston’s voice eagerly arguing, 
mixed with the voice of another man, ob- 
viously the professor. 

I opened the door presenting my gun. 
The professor started towards me, thinking 
that I was one of his assistants. When he 
saw it was a stranger, he turned pale and 
an expression of hopeless despair came 
ever his face. 

Banston was securely tied to an armchair. 
In a moment I had cut him loose with a 
penknife I found on a desk next to him. 
He got up and stretched his arms. He then 
walked over to the professor who had sunk 
down in a chair. 

Banston had just opened his mouth as 
the professor suddenly looked at me with 
an expression of horror in his face. / 
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“Did you get them both?” he cried. 
“Did you get both of my assistants?” 

Before I could answer, an alarm bell on 
-one of the instrument boards made us all 
j ump. 

“My God! The engine,” yelled the pro- 
fessor. “The engine! You got Johnson! 
The engine is stopping! We are sinking! 
Save yourself!” 

Before we knew what had happened he 
had disappeared out of the door. 

Panic-stricken we dashed out and raced 
up the steps to the runway. 

“Start their motor while I cut them 
loose,” I hollered to Banston as I sprang 
toward the two assistants who were tearing 
at their bonds. 

The drofte had already begun to sink, 
swaying here and there while the air roared 
up past the. edges of the runway. 

The two men jumped into the biplane as 
Banston pulled their motor over, and as it 
started, jumped over to our own ship, div- 
ing into the pilot’s seat. 

I was waiting at the propeller. 

The last thing I saw before our engine 
went over with a roar was the professor 
with a black box under his arm being hauled 
into the front cockpit by his assistants as 
their biplane roared past us. 

The next moment I jumped headlong 
into my cockpit as we sped towards the end 
of the runway and took off. 

We banked and turned, looking for the 
drome. With a whistling noise like a 
meteor it shot down towards the ocean and 
disappeared in the fog below us. A mo- 
ment later a noise like an explosion reached 
Pur ears. Science’s greatest miracle had 
forever gone to the bottom of the sea. Bari- 
ston dived after the sound, but when we 
reached the surface, nothing was to be seen. 
The waves were rolling as if there had never 
been such a thing as the drome. 

Staring at the swelling waves, we circled 
above the spot where the drome supposedly 
had disappeared. 

It had all happened so quickly. Our 
mistake was that we had believed that we 
were surprising the inhabitants of the 
drome; in reality they had seen us come 
and had prepared an ambush for us. Only 



my seeing tiro shadow behind me had avert- 
ed the capture of us both. And still the 
drome was lost — lost forever. Fools we 
had been, damned fools, like schoolboys 
picking apples before they are ripe. 

I looked at the waves. I saw before me 
a changed world. Curious aircraft filled 
the air. Even solitary persons were flying 
about at will. Tremendous ships arrived 
from Mars and Venus. Everything was 
speed and machinery. My inner eye viewed 
the future man, dressed m a tight-fitting 
leather suit. He manipulated buttons ana 
levers, ate little pills of concentrated chem- 
ical food, used no books, just slide rules 
and calculating tables. I saw his soulless 
eyes look at me. He grinned, an animal- 
like grin. Suddenly I awoke from my diz- 
zy visions. 

A shout from Banston made me turn. 

He had discovered ^something that was 
floating on top of the waves. 

We went as low as we dared and circled 
about the spot where he had first seen it. 

There it was again! 

On top of a big swell we ajddenly saw 
a large drum, a gasoline drum, apparently 
the one that had first attracted Banston 
when he discovered the drome. In the fall 
it had torn its cable and was now floating 
on the sea as a last reminder of a lost world. 
By an irony of Fate it was the first and last 
thing that Banston should see. 

As a wave rolled over the swaying tank, 
and our eager eyes expected it to reappear, 
it failed to come into view. 

Not two minutes before we had been 
standing on the greatest miracle of all 
times. We had felt its solid material under 
our feet, had seen and heard the people that 
had achieved the wonder; and now, as if 
struck by Fate, it was gone, gone without 
a trace. 

I turned and looked at Banston. There 
was a desperate, hopeless glint in his eyes 
as he sat there in the pilot’s seat as if 
carved in stone. Then he gave his ship 
the gun and climbed. 

The ocean seemed more endless than ever 
as we sped homeward. Tired, I fell into a 
trance. As the time went, our adventure 
( Concluded on page 605) 




The Invulnerable 
Scourge 



By John S. 
Campbell 



They laughed at him when he predicted 
a world stricken by a terrible 
plague — but it camel 



D R. Peter Riis made his living from bugs, 
generally, and harmful, poisonous 
bugs, particularly. All day he taught In- 
sectology in his corner of the College, and 
most of his spare time was spent in reading 
or writing highly technical papers on 
Ichneumonidae, Ephemeridae and kindred 
topics. That Entymology paid — at least to 
one as devoted as Dr. Riis — was proven by 
the fact that he did not have to rely at all 
upon his meager salary as the Head of the 
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Department of Biology, drawing consider- 
able sums from a highly successful method 
of combatting the Corn-borer. 

His method was simply : by cross-breeding 
several species of insects and subjecting 
each generation to certain conditions, he had 
evolved at the end of two years a parasite 
upon the Corn-borer; a minute creature 
tracing its ancestry vaguely to Chalcididae. 
The eggs of this creature, dusted over in- 
fected fields from an airplane, soon gave 
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. . . . News of a dreadful railroad accident caused by the rails 
made slippery by millions of insect bodies .... 



the unfortunate borer a disease which was 
as contagious as deadly and resulted in the 
complete extinction of the pest. 

Dr. Riis’ interests, however, were not con- 
fined to academic or practical applications 
of his knowledge. He experimented con- 
stantly for his own amusement and results 
were often grotesque; such as his cricket, 
whose kitten cries kept the Woman’s Hall 
awake half the night: or the huge beetle 
with luminous eyes. But these, however, 
are different stories. 

The events which really led up to that 
with which this narrative is concerned, took 
place near the end of the Spring quarter. 
Dr. Riis and Prof. Herman Ludwig Pfeffler, 
of the Department of Physiology, were pre- 
paring their final exam papers together. 
An important question in Prof. Pfeffler’s 
Questionnaire had given them pause, and 
that great savant was explaining his stand. 
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“Das question, Doktor Riis, iss nod staded 
dot vay. Id said ‘Oxblain ten reasons vy 
man iss bedder suited for der Survival of 
de Fittest dan any odder genus’. Now vot 
iss wrong mit dot?” 

“Everything,” answered the other, with 
gusto. “If man was better equipped by na- 
ture than any other genus he would have 
won that struggle.” 

“Veil,'’ said Prof. Pfeffler, with a sweep- 
ing gesture, “id iss gut of you to tell me dot. 
Und how long, may I ask, haf ve been under 
der iron appendages of our conquerors?” 
“Ever since we emerged as a race,” re- 
plied the Chair of Biology, in a tone of con- 
viction. 

Prof. Pfeffler was exasperated. He ges- 
ticulated, to add emphasis. “Always you 
make dos imbossible statements! Meia 
Gott! Vy can’t you be serious vunce?” 

“I am now.” 
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“Den go und brove id! Go down to der 
jungles uf South America or some place 
und get me a specimen uf our superiors 
in this world. Take all summer, if you 
vant, but show me vun!” 

“Why wait so long?” replied the other. 
“Here” — he made a sudden motion with his 
hand — “is one of our conquerors.” He 
held a fly under Professor Pfeffler’s nose. 
That person regarded it with disgust. 

“Mein Gott!” he arose to his feet gather- 
ing an armload of papers. “Diss iss too 
much. Guten Tag, mein Herr Riis!” 

He started out wrathfully, when Dr. Riis 
stopped him. 

“Now don’t go off 
like that, my dear Her- 
m a n . Remember I 
still have two questions 
I want your opinion 
on.” 

Prof. Pfeffler turned 
about in his tracks. 

“Mein opinion,” he 
snorted. “Of vat use 
iss mein opinion to a 
great, super-cerebral, 
scientific mutation like 
you?” 

“Now Herman, be 
calm, you haven’t 
given me a chance to 
prove what I said.” 

“Profe id?” Prof. 

Pfeffler glared at his 
colleague. “Profe dot 
de fly iss de conqueror 
of mankind? If so vy did he nod flatten 
you oud for disturbing his peace?” 

“0, the fly isn’t — that. I meant it only 
paradoxically. He represents that most 
numerous class of animals, the insecta.” 

“0! He does, does he? Und den — ”. 
“Precisely, my dear Prof. Pfeffler. The 
insects are the real masters of the world. 
Consider that most humble creature, the 
cockroach. His remote ancestors, almost 
exactly like those of today, wandered before 
the first Dinosaur shook the soil of a Juras- 
sic swamp. He scrambled between the toes 
of the Mastodon, he invaded the caves of the 
first Men, 'anti today, my dear Professor, if 



I am not mistaken, you asked my assistant 
for some of my insect powders to combat 
cockroaches in Mrs. Pfeffler’s most excellent 
kitchen.” 

“Und vot” said the other, “has dot to do 
mit vot you shust said?” 

“That is just an example. Again may I 
ask you to consider the Ant. That — ?” 
“Veil, if dey are so strong vy don’t dey 
rise oop und exderminate us? I should tink 
dose great strong creadures would lose ba- 
tience mit beoble like you who are so undig- 
nified as to grab a fly by the legs mitout 
asking his bermission.” 

ttrpHEY don’t ex- 
1 terminate us,” 
answered Dr. Riis, “be- 
cause they don’t need 
to. If mankind were 
to encroach too much 
upon their domain he 
would be utterly de- 
feated. Science prides 
itself upon winning 
battles with the insect 
kingdom. They can 
hardly be called bat- 
tles since the enemy 
never attacks man, but 
merely begins to colon- 
i z e new territory. 
When the insects really 
come in force, man- 
kind just has to duck 
and pray.” 

“Und to vat do you 
refer?” 

“Well, locusts for one thing. What did 
the ancient Egyptians do when they came 
along? They locked up their windows and 
laid sacrifices to Isis and Ra. And what 
does the modern science do when a plague 
conies? The same thing, my dear Prof. 
Pfeffler. And if anything is left of their 
crops they thank Heaven.” 

“Veil?” 

“The only thing that holds the insect king- 
dom in check is Nature. Her perfect bal- 
ance is always maintained, in spite of a little 
Locust plague once in a while. In the pre- 
servation of this balance lies the existence 
of all life on the Planet. It is like one of 



O UR gifted young author 
of “The Infinite Brain ” 
offers us now this exciting 
story of a new world men- 
ace. The idea he gives us 
is a startling one! As he 
says in his story, “the only 
thing that keeps the insect 
kingdom in check is the 
balance of nature. In the 
preservation of this bal- 
ance, lies the existence of 
life on the Planet.” But 
suppose by the hand of 
man, and a strange acci- 
dent, this balance were de- 
stroyed and an “invulner- 
able scourge” appeared on 
the land. WHAT WOULD 
HAPPEN? Our author 
tells us now in his own 
vivid and convincing man- 
ner. 
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the balanced aquariums your students have 
been making, Every living thing puts back 
into the earth that which it takes out, and 
there something else takes the food material 
and converts it into another form, which can 
be used by a different creature. This cycle 
is necessary for the continuance of life. 
Each species is necessary for the existence 
of every other. Without the plants, the ani- 
mals would starve. Without the insects, 
most birds would die and many flower- 
bearing plants would be exterminated for 
lack of pollenization. Without birds to dis- 
tribute their seeds, many plants would be 
confined to a small area of the earth’s sur- 
face, where they would eventually die. 

“In short, the lack of any 
one of the major orders 
would seriously upset the 
natural cycle and possibly 
result in a depletion of life 
on the earth. Similarly, a 
sudden increase in the num- 
bers of any order would 
have just as disastrous an 
effect. Too many animals 
would soon eat up all the 
plants, and then each other, 
until finally the survivors 
would starve. Too many 
plants would literally crowd 
the animals into the sea, for 
in dense jungles, such as are 
found near the Equator, the 
majority of animals cannot 
live. While in the bamboo 
brakes only snakes and birds can exist. 

“Fortunately, however, the balance is kept. 
Each species has its enemies which keeps its 
ranks thinned. In general man cannot dis- 
turb this balance; though there have been 
such cases. Slaughter of coyotes in East- 
ern Colorado resulted in a plague of rab- 
bits, which multiplied amazingly once their 
natural enemies were removed. Rabbits, 
fortunately, are not a very prolific species 
as some go. Do you know, my dear Pfef- 
fler, how many descendents one oyster 
would have at the end of four generations 
if every embryo lived.” 

“Veil, I nefer boddered meinself mit 
such — ” 



“That single oyster would be the ancesto!, 
of 66,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,- 
000,000 more — and their shells would 
weigh eight times as much as the earth ! Of 
course they never could do it, for lack of 
lime — but that is only an example of what 
some kinds of animals could do if all their 
natural enemies were removed.” 

“Ja” responded Prof. Pfeffler, undaunt- 
ed. “If dey could be remofed — but dey 
can’t, mein guter Herr Doktor. So fortune 
ately for der world, you can go on und 
theorize all you vant to. In der meantime 
I haf to finish dese examination babers.” 

“If they could be removed,” repeated Dr. 
Riis, more to himself than to his companion. 

He thought for a moment 
and then said — “And, my 
dear Pfeffler, what if I told 
you they could?” 

For the second time Prof. 
Pfeffler arose. “If dey 
could,” said he, with deter- 
mination, “vich dey can’t, I 
vould go right home und 
trow away der insect powder 
und start a boarding house 
for cockroaches. Gut tay.” 
After he had gone Dr. 
Riis stared out of the win- 
dow for some time before 
resuming work on his pa- 
pers. When he did so it 
was with the glint of a smile 
is he murmured to himself — 
“Well, maybe I won’t take 
that vacation after all. It would be good 
to prove old Pfeffler wrong.” 

It was Spring again. Sitting by his big 
study window where he could see the land- 
scape, Dr. Riis was writing up his examina- 
tion papers. His study was considerably 
changed. Up near the window was a large 
screened box and there were numbers of 
glass and netting enclosed cages on the tab- 
le. From them rose intermittently a buzz- 
ing. Now and then Dr. Riis paused to 
glance toward the big cage and as he did 
so, he would smile slightly, as if thinking 
of something highly amusing. 

Suddenly there came a knock at the door. 
In answer to Dr. Riis’ “Come in”, there 
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entered a portly gentleman with glasses 
and portfolio, whom the Chair of Biology 
recognized as Prof. H. Ludwig Pfeffler. 

“Delighted to see you, my dear Pro- 
fessor,” cried Dr. Riis, cordially. “Sit 
down. And is it the examination papers 
again?” 

“Id iss,” responded Prof. Pfeffler, slap- 
ping his brief case upon the table. “Such 
a lot of Dummkopfs vot iss trying to learn 
Physiology. I esk vun girl ‘Give your rea- 
sons for believing in der theory of evolu- 
tion?’ Und she said ‘Because you said it vas 
zo.’ Ah! vot iss in dose boxes?” Point- 

ing towards the window. 

“Bugs,” replied Dr. Riis dryly, repressing 
a smile. “In the large box there are some 
larvae which I expect to metamorphose in 
a week or so. Sort of a new type; nothing 
radical in appearance, you know.” 

“Veil,” said Prof. Pfeffler, “call me oop 
ven dey come oudt. I vuld like to zee 
dem.” 

“I will,” replied Dr. Riis, “Well now, 
about these examinations. I am going to 
base my questions this year principally up- 
on the organic chemistry involved in ani- 
mal life. Question one reads ‘ 

> W 

CHAPTER II 

King of the Earth 

A NOTHER Spring day with birds singing 
and butterflies already flitting about 
the garden. Dr. Riis stood beside his cage, 
watching its contents intently. There came 
a knock, and a moment later Prof. Pfeffler 
entered. 

“Guten Morgen, Herr Doktor. Zee vat I 
caught on der Campus joost now.” 

Carefully opening his cupped hand he 
displayed to his friend a gorgeous butter- 
fly. 

“A Phielides Ajax — so rare here.” 
“Wonderful!” said Dr. Riis. “How for- 
tunate for you to catch him.” 

“Ja,” admitted Prof. Pfeffler. “Almost 
did I break mein neck, chasing him. Und 
mit only mein hat to catch him. I schvear 
I vill neffer go oudt again mitout a net.” 

At that moment the attention of both Pro- 
fessors wes riveted upon one of the cages. 



The larvae were beginning to open. For 
some moments they watched in breathless 
interest, making now and then a highly tech- 
nical comment as the various anatomical 
parts appeared. At last an entire insect 
was before them, slowly extending and con- 
tracting its still damp wings. 

“A Coleoptera* — uf der species — ” 

“Of the species — Rex Orbis Terr arum'' 
said Dr. Riis, after a pause. 

“King uf der earth — vat do you mean?” 
demanded Prof. Pfeffler. 

“Well, let us sit down first.” A pause, 
then “Do you remember last spring I made 
the remark that—” 

“Ja. I remember. You said dot you vas 
going to destroy all der natural enemies uf 
insects. Und vot aboudt id?” 

“I have,” replied Dr. Riis. 

“Veil,” said Prof. Pfeffler, “if you are 
going to start dot again I vill go.” 

“No, no, my dear Herman, wait. Possi- 
bly I misstated it a bit.” 

“Thank you.” 

“As I said, I possibly misstated my affir- 
mation. It might be more correct to say 
that I have evolved a species of insect which 
is immune to most natural insect enemies.” 
“You haff? Veil dot is inderesting.” 
“That insect you just saw come out — the 
Rex Orbis Terr arum — is the first specimen 
to exist. He combines all the defensive and 
offensive qualities of the insect world. It 
took eight generations under laboratory con- 
ditions, to get him. Ordinarily he has two 
generations a year: 

“However, this little specimen is better 
equipped for the struggle for existence than 
any other living thing in the world’s history. 
He flies, runs, and can live under water. 
He can go for long periods without food or 
water, his bite is poison, he can sting, he has 
an offensive odor, he has an exceptionally 
tough armor, he is unpalatable, he can stand 
climates, ranging from Arctic to torrid, he 
can live with equal ease in glaring sun or 
total darkness; in short, anything less than 
an automobile wheel or nitric acid would be 
quite harmless to him. If swallowed by a 
bird, he will poison the bird, then eat his 
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way out after leaving his eggs in its body. 
He is more prolific than even the most pro- 
lific insects; in fact, in a short time he 
would be up against the same difficulty that 
the oyster would be up against, — a scarcity 
of material to be made of.” 

“Und how,” asked Prof. Pfeffler “do you 
know dot all dis iss so?” 

“His immediate parents” replied Dr. Riis, 
“ran through the gauntlet of the tests. They 
produced about 50,000 eggs, 50 of which 
I have preserved. The little larvae are 
hatching now — even the eggs, my dear 
Pfeffler, are tough. If eaten they pass 
through a bird’s system like a grain of sand. 
Well, now let’s see how our infants are com- 
ing on.” 

Going once again to the big cage the two 
scientists found that almost all of the lar- 
vae had metamorphized and the rest were 
about to come out. 

“If dis iss true,” said Prof. Pfeffler, rub- 
bing his hands together, “ve vill be famous, 
Dr. Riis.” 

“I don’t think so,” answered the other. 
“I shall make the tests for your benefit and 
then kill every one. It wouldn’t be exactly 
nice to have these things turned loose.” 
Suddenly Prof. Pfeffler had an idea. 

“Let us take dose over to de laboratory 
und apply the tests there. Id vould mak a 
good topic for mein Dummkopfs to write an 
oxberiment baber upon.” 

“Well, — all right,” agreed Dr. Riis. 
“Your class begins at 11? Then if you 
will help me, I will do it.” 

T WENTY minutes or so before class time 
early students might have observed two 
elderly gentlemen, whom they would have 
recognized, as being on the Faculty, cross- 
ing the Campus toward Biology Hall carry- 
ing a large glass cage between them. Inside 
fifty little yellow beetles with short stocky 
legs and heavy wing cases preened them- 
selves and essayed to climb the glass walls 
of their prison. 

Half way across the Campus Prof. Pfef- 
fler suddenly set his end of the box down. 

“Sssh — ” he whispered “it’s a Callidrayas 
Eubule — on dot vaste can. Your handker- 
chief — mein Herr Doktor, und I vill haff 
him!” 



Crouching low he began to stalk the but- 
terfly while Dr. Riis sat on a nearby bench 
and watched. Closer and closer he crept, 
when without warning his prey darted into 
the air and fluttered a dab of brilliant color, 
a yard above Prof. Pfeffler’s head. 

“Donnerwetter!” growled that person and 
forthwith took after his quarry. Callidray- 
as Eubule, however, flew high and the best 
Prof. Pfeffler could do was to run in erra- 
tic circles with his eyes upraised. And so it 
was that he did not know where he was go- 
ing until he heard a cry of alarm from Dr. 
Riis, a smash of shattered glass, and he was 
thrown headlong to the ground, his feet 
tangled in the cage of Rex Orbis Terrarum. 

Dr. Riis rushed to the scene in alarm. 
He helped Prof. Pfeffler up and then began 
to look excitedly through the grass. A good 
dozen of the new beetles had escaped — 
some were already opening their wing cases 
in preparation for flight. Dr. Riis became 
frantic. He scooped up the creatures in spite 
of bites and stings, and jammed them into 
his pockets, his hat, the box. Prof. Pfeffler, 
catching his fear, halloed lustily for help 
while he held his barked shins. 

Several students came in answer to his 
cries and aided in the search. The insects 
seemed unable to fly yet — their wings were 
still damp and so finally all seemed to have 
been recaptured. Tying a handkerchief 
over the broken glass two students shoulder- 
ed the cage and carried it to the laboratory. 
There the first thing Dr. Riis did was to 
take a census. There were only 43 beetles 
in the cage- — it fell short of just two to 
make the full number. 

Neither Dr. Riis nor Prof. Pfeffler had 
any heart in the demonstration that follow- 
ed. While the former extolled the virtues 
of his pets, the latter fidgetted nervously 
and gazed out of the window. After a mo- 
ment or so he took up a pencil and pad 
and engaged in writing busily for some mo- 
ments. In the meantime, the survivors were 
all executed by the simple expedient of fill- 
ing their jar with chlorine. Keeping a few 
samples for themselves, the two scientists 
distributed the remaining corpses to the 
student body. As Dr. Riis finished this his 
friend handed him the sheet of paper. Dr. 
Riis looked at it with an expression first 
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of surprise and then of horror. Finally, he 
turned to the student body and in a few brief 
words explained the accident of the morning. 

“If those two beetles are not captured 
or killed within a few days,” he explained 
“they will lay about fifty thousand eggs. 
These will hatch near the end of this sum- 
mer into 50,000 beetles, since the eggs are 
practically invulnerable to animal or insect 
attack. One out of every two of these pro- 
ducing 50,000 eggs will result next spring 
in 1,250,000,000, which will get busy at 
once so that at the end of the Summer the 
Third Generation will number 31,250,000,- 
000,000. I perceive, gentlemen, that you do 
not see the serious consequences of what I 
say. Thirty-one trillion of these beetles 
will completely devastate the country. 
Then, if the Third Generation is allowed to 
multiply unchecked, which will be beyond 
the power of man to prevent, the Fourth 
Generation, two years from now, will pro- 
duce 781,250,000,000,000,000— Seven hun- 
dred and eighty-one quadrillion two hun- 
dred and fifty trillions of Rex Orbis Terror- 
um. One, for every three square inches of 
the Earth’s land area. Why, in one day 
, every blade of grass, every leaf on the earth 
will be eaten up. Other insects, mammals, 
birds or reptiles will be either killed out- 
right by the swarms of beetles, or will die 
of starvation in the desert the world will 
be after the Fourth Generation has starved 
itself to death. If the First Generation ever 
gets a start we may all make up our minds 
to die the Summer after next. The only 
way we can save ourselves and the world 
is to catch these two wretched insects, which 
are on the Campus, and exterminate them!” 

The News is Out 

D R. Riis paused and wiped his brow. 

The assembled students moved uneas- 
ily and whispered together. Varied were 
the receptions given his words. Some 
seemed inclined to scoff; some apparently 
took it seriously and whispered together in 
frightened tones, but the great majority 
simply stared, quite uncomprehending. 

Prof. Heffler whispered to his colleague: 
“Say somedings! If ve don’t make dose 
blockheads hunt for der Coleoptera, ve iss 



doomed! Tell the loafers you vill give ex- 
tra credits to any biology student vot finds 
dem. Dot iss der only ting that vill move 
dem!” 

Dr. Riis arose again and offered the sug- 
gested reward. The answer this time was 
more positive. As soon as the period was 
over they bolted for the Campus in a body. 
The two Professors stayed in the laboratory 
to await results. Prof. Pfeffler engaged in 
viciously transfixing the dead Rex Orbis 
Terrarum with pins, for his collection. Dr. 
Riis, by the window, spoke : 

“The chances are a hundred to one that 
our specimens will not be found. They 
will take wing and fly — no one knows where. 
We must plan ahead, for the day when the 
Fourth Generation begins to hatch. If we 
have stored vast quantities of food, enough 
for several years, the human race may be 
able to live through the period before it can 
plant again. But it would require bumper 
crops for several years, and after that care- 
ful husbanding of all food. Herman, if our 
specimens are not captured, and the worst 
comes, there is a chance of the race surviv- 
ing, if they are warned in time.” 

Prof. Pfeffler looked up, a stabbed beetle 
in one hand. 

“Ja”, said he “und if ve warn dem you 
vill not only be hooted all ofer de country 
by der Press, but vill probably lose your job 
as incompetent dreamer.” 

“But consider,” pursued Dr. Riis “if they 
are not warned it will be too late. I must. 
What if I do lose my job? I have enough 
to last two years, besides the Second Gen- 
eration will have everyone so scared that 
the University will be closed anyway. No, 
Herman, job or no job, we will have to give 
warning.” 

“Veil,” said the other “how are we going 
to go aboudt id? Newspapers? Govern- 
ment? Scientific journals?” 

“Maybe — the Government will help 

most — if it believed, but it would be the 
hardest to convince — the newspapers — ” 
Suddenly the door flew open and a group 
of excited students entered. 

“We have got your bugs!” cried the lead- 
er. 

Both men leaped to their feet. “Are you 
sure?” demauded Dr. Riis. “Absolutely — 
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spotted them right away; here they are— 
All three!” 

Dr. Riis stopped in his track and looked 
with disgust into the open hands. “Ear- 
wigs!” he snorted, and returned to his 
friend. The students glared after him with 
disappointment. 

“Veil, ve might just as veil go ahead und 
warn der vorld,” said Prof. Pfeffler, ignor- 
ing the young biologists. “On dis Campus 
dose Coleoptera are as safe as if dey vas in 
your cage.” \ 

The students left and Dr. Riis, entering 
his office took up the telephone. 

“The newspapers — which?” he paused. 

“A nephew of mine works on the Times” 
said Prof. Pfeffler, “call dem op und I vill 
spik mit him.” 

A moment passed, then “Ja, ja. Hello. I 
vant to spik to Fritzie Pfeffler — Ja — Hello? 
Iss diss you, Fritzie? I hav der grand 
scoop for you! Mein friend here, Dr. Riis, 
has discovered a Coleoptera — no, no, not 
Cleopatra — Coleoptera — beetle. Und he 

has—.’ ” 

CHAPTER III 

The First Invasion 

T HE coming of the Fall Quarter brought 
its usual trainloads of returning stu- 
dents and professors to the University. And 
on one of these came the famous Dr. Peter 
Riis and his equally famous colleague and 
supporter, the Hon. Prof. H. Ludwig Pfeff- 
ler. Neither smiled when they noted the 
crowd of students at the Depot. 

Prof. Pfeffler ^spoke to Dr. Riis. “Der 
next time,” he said heavily, “you make an 
epoch making discoffery, do your own tele- 
phoning aboudt id.” 

Dr. Riis made no answer for thru the 
window he saw students watching them and 
he heard the words shouted, “Rex Orbis!^ 
Rex Orbis!” 

“Let us not get off,” said Prof. Pfeffler, 
“ve can stay on to the next station und den 
take a taxi.” 

“Go ahead if you want to,” replied Dr. 
Riis in a not too pleasant tone, “you were 
the one that had to go and call up your 
crack-brained nephew. Those headlines 



will shame me to my last day! ‘Professor 
Discovers Dug .’ Our distinguished entomo- 
logist, Dr. Peter Riis, has after years of 
patient toil isolated the Cleopatra Bug, 
which is going to destroy the world.” 

“If dose two wretched beetles had only 
lifed und multiplied,” groaned Prof. Pfeff- 
ler, “ve vould be vindicated. But now — 
ach! mein Gott! Listen to dot! — ” This as 
the train finally stopped and the sounds 
from a crowd of biology students became 
audible. “Rex Orbis Terrarum! The world 
is doomed! — ” 

“If I can get their names,” growled Prof. 
Pfeffler, entering the aisle, “I vill half dem 
exbelled.” 

When the two arrived at the apartments 
they shared together, Dr. Riis was informed 
that the President of the University wished 
to see him at once. Leaving Prof. Pfeffler 
to unpack, he hurried to the President’s 
office. 

Many and varied were his thoughts as 
he walked across the Campus. He would 
be reprimanded, probably. He wouldn’t 
really be censured for as head of the Biol- 
ogy Department his resignation, which 
would follow such a scene, would be harm- 
ful to the University. But he would be in- 
formed, in the peculiarly sarcastic manner 
that the President could assume, that he 
had overstepped his duty, and that he had 
harmed the University’s reputation. He 
would be advised to confine his researches 
to his own rooms. 

Regaining his composure by an effort he 
went on to the President’s office. He en- 
tered and was immediately shown to the 
inner room. The President behind his desk, 
stood up. 

“Good morning. Dr. Riis. So glad you 
came at once. Won’t you have a chair?” 

Dr. Riis sat down. “You wished to see 
me?” 

“Yes. About your insect creation — ” 

“I have only one thing to say about that, 
Dr. Spencerman. My recent researches with 
the Coleoptera were not conducted with the 
intention of creating any sensation. I in- 
troduced my specimens into the laboratory 
as an interesting demonstration for the 
classes. Our unfortunate premature tele- 
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phoning to the Times was the result of a 
natural fear. That fear, it seems, has for- 
tunately proven groundless. -I merely wish- 
ed to say that — ” 

Dr. Spencerman interrupted him: “Be- 

fore you continue, my dear Dr. Riis,” he 
said, with an odd expression, “would you 
mind identifying this beetle?” 

He held out his hand, containing a small 
dead insect. Dr. Riis looked. 

“Where did you get this?” he demanded, 
quickly. 

“You recognize — ?” 

“It is Rex Orbis Terrarum! Where did 
it come from?” 

“The Campus. I picked it up yesterday. 
Later I examined some of the trees. I 
found numbers of these insects — ” He 

paused. 

Dr. Riis looked again. He closed his 
eyes for a moment. 

“Well?” asked Dr. Spencerman. 

The other touched his eyes with his fin- 
gers and shook his head as tho trying to 
drive away a bad dream. 

Then — 

“This is the first generation, Dr. Spen- 
cerman. They number fifty thousand. Next 
Spring will find one billion two hundred 
* and fifty million — It is simply a question 
of geometrical progression.” 

“And then—” 

“You are as good a mathematician as I 

99 

am. 

Dr. Spencerman laid the insect on his 
desk. 

“You take a rather pessimistic view. If, 
as you said, the fourth generation would 
soon die because of lack of food, why 
couldn’t we store enough food to last thru 
that time?” 

“If they would start now to save and pre- 
pare, they might. But you recall the re- 
sults when Dr. Pfeffler and I tried to 
warn — ” 

“I know. But as President of the Uni- 
versity — ” “You would only attract the 
more ridicule,” finished Dr. Riis. “Well,” 
said Dr. Spencerman, “I can send notes to 
the Chairs of Biology of one or two neigh- 
boring Colleges, inviting them to a con- 
ference. Thun i/fe could present your evi- 
dence, and i/itb their backing — ” 



“If they learned what the Conference was 
about, they would not come. Our trying 
to warn people is simply a waste of time. 
Personally I am going to move to Northern 
Alaska next Summer, where I can make 
observations until it is all over. Then, if 
anyone, is still alive I may come back. Do 
you want to come with me?” 

Dr. Spencerman shook his head, in a 
gesture that meant many other things be- 
sides a negation. He strode to the window. 

“I can appreciate your position. Dr. Riis,” 
said he. “But I am going to call a con- 
ference. I believe that a group of scien- 
tists like those I have in mind will con- 
vince people.” 

“Very well,” replied the other. “If I 
can be of any service I will gladly help.” 
He was at the door. “And good day.” 

T HE results of Dr. Spencerman’s confer- 
ence are too well known. Taking Dr. 
Riis’ advice, the President did not clearly 
define its object so that several of the Pro- 
fessors were not at all sure what it was 
about. It is surprising that they came at 
all. 

Everything seemed to be going well until 
Dr. Riis was introduced as the chief speak- 
er. At that, fully half of the delegates arose 
and left in disgust, declaring that they 
would not be party to such ‘sensational 
idiocy!’ Only one stopped to condole Dr. 
Spencerman, and even he expressed the hope 
that as soon as Dr. Riis’ bad influence was 
removed the President might be freed from 
this foolish fear. 

And then came the newspapers. Dr. Riis 
resigned, and accompanied by Prof. Pfeff- 
ler, who had done likewise, retired to tho 
former’s summer home on the Lake. By 
the time the Conference had ended Winter 
had begun. The most thorough search failed 
to reveal a trace of Rex Orbis Terrarum. 

By the time that the next Spring came 
around, the public had completely forgot- 
ten the ‘Rex Orbis Terrarum farce’. But in 
the minds of at least three people it was 
far from the least important thing. The two 
who had introduced the beetle into the world 
returned to town very quietly and went at 
once to the President’s office. Dr. Spencer- 
man, to whom they had previously phoned. 
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met them at the door. He carried a long 
pin in his hand. On its end was a diminu- 
tive yellow beetle, quite dead. Dr. Riis re- 
garded it. 

“This season’s crop?” He asked, quite 
calmly. 

“Picked it up a couple of hours ago in 
my garden,” replied Dr. Spencerman. He 
returned to his desk and brought a small 
brownish larva. “Is this any relation?” 
he asked. 

“It is the larva,” replied Dr. Riis, with- 
out enthusiasm. 

“I suppose they will start coming out in 
force soon?” • 

“If it is warm the first regiment will 
begin the invasion tomorrow. Then — ” 

“Veil, leds go to der theatre tonide.” 
said Dr. Pfeffler, stepping suddenly upon 
another Rex Orbis T erra.rum that had lit 
on the porch beside him. 

Dr. Riis spoke the truth when he pro- 
phesied the coming of the insect vanguard 
on the morrow. The forenoon was hot and 
sunny, and the afternoon was still young 
when Rex Orbis began to come. From un- 
der stones, bits of wood, from the trunks of 
trees, bushes, from under lumps of sod, 
came the yellow insects. They seemed to 
materialize from thin air. Inside of two 
hours one could not walk a hundred yards 
on a vacant lot without startling literal 
thousands into flight. Dr. Riis and his two 
colleagues watched the awakening from the 
President’s porch. 

Crowds of students hastening from one 
afternoon class to another, stirred the crea- 
tures into flight by the thousands. At first 
they seemed unnoticed, and then the watch- 
ers saw students attempting to pick the 
creatures up, but dropping them suddenly 
as they were stung. 

Some Zoology students stopped to exam- 
ine them. There were shouts back and 
forth — a sudden commotion. Dr. Riis heard 
his name mentioned. A little group, huddled 
together, broke and started for the Presi- 
dent’s house. The three there waited silent- 
ly, knowing what was coming. The leader 
of the advancing group carrying an insect, 
gingerly in one hand, suddenly pointed and 
cried — “It is Dr. Riis. Where did he — ” 
He broke off, at the porch, and held out 



the specimen. Asked the question breath- 
lessly. 

Dr. Riis drew himself up. “This,” he 
replied, in his best lecture room manner, 
“is a member of the second generation of 
Rex Orbis Terrarum. By tomorrow at this 
time there should be one billion two hun- 
dred and fifty million within five hundred 
miles of the city. But I believe I have al- 
ready explained the beetle to you and num 
erous others here.” 

He turned to Dr. Spencerman. “Shall we 
go in?” 

They left the students gaping, amazed. 
Other speciments were brought up. There 
was no scarcity of them. That they were the 
new insects Dr. Riis had had a year ago, 
there was no doubt. Too many remem- 
bered the details. 

One billion two hundred and fifty mil- 
lion! Over half as many as there were 
people in the world! 

A crowd of students hung about Dr. Spen- 
cerman’s house until evening trying to get 
to Dr. Riis, but the latter did not show him- 
self once. “Things,” said Dr. Riis, “may 
become very unpleasant for us, and the 
insects will not be directly to blame.” 

Strychnine in Coffee 

T HE next morning that part of the 
world w'hich subscribed to The Times 
and the other morning paper, was aware of 
the arrival of Rex Orbis Terrarum. No 
murders or divorces had occured within the 
last twenty-four hours, so without exception 
Dr. Riis’ insects were given headlines. A 
double panel picture of the beetle and its 
creator and below was a purely fictitious 
interview with the savant, giving all the 
information on the coming two generations. 
In the main, it was accurate for many stu- 
dents’ notebooks had contributed, and when 
Dr. Riis read it at his breakfast table he 
nodded his head in approval. 

Prof. Pfeffler started to ask him what un- 
pleasant thing he had anticipated, when the 
door bell rang. “Reporters,” said Dr. Riis, 
and answered it. 

It was. Two reporters and a photograph- 
er. Dr. Riis invited them in, quite gracious- 
ly, and said he was ready to answer any 
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questions. For twenty minutes he was in- 
terrogated and then the question he had 
expected was put: 

“What is your advice to the world to 
escape the effects of this coming plague?” 
“Arsenic or strychnine.” 

“Ah, that’s good. You have the solution 
to the problem already. And in what form 
would you administer it. As a spray or in 
food?” 

“In food.” 

“Would it be — liquid food, or — ” 
“Personally I would prefer coffee.” 
“Coffee? But—” 

“It depends altogether upon one’s taste. 
Some prefer chocolate.” 

“Your insects prefer chocolate? You are 
joking, Dr. Riis?” 

“Not a bit. I am quite serious. If people 
do not want to die of famine or insect 
stings, they had better take strychnine.” 
“What, come now really, you said some- 
thing about storing up food — ” 

“Well, where is the food to store? Last 
Fall’s harvest is almost all gone now and 
there is not enough canned or frozen food 
to last the world six months.” 

“But next Fall there will be a harvest.” 
“I am sorry. There will not be any har- 
vest next Fall. Know how many insects 
will hatch out about eight weeks before 
harvest time?” 

“You say ‘thirty-one trillion’, but that 
many could not affect the harvest beyond 
a small locality — ” 

“You don’t know what thirty-one trillion 
beetles can do. When a few hundred mil- 
lion locusts go across country they denude 
whole counties. The third generation will 
do everything but knock the country flat. 
It will make America an example of what 
the world will be next Spring. Well, I will 
give you a few hints. This generation has 
just come out. They will lay their eggs in 
about two weeks. If all transportation be- 
tween this State and the rest of the country 
is cut and everyone that has a gun is sent 
to the borders to shoot all birds and anim- 
als that try to cross, you maty be able to 
curtail the third generation. You could also 
try poisons — ordinary insecticides are use- 
less,- Try chlorine, carbon monoxide; 
spraj nitric or hydrochloric acid on the 



eggs; if everyone works to the utm'ost all 
Summer, the third generation might pos- 
sibly be reduced in number. It is a very 
slim chance. But at present, it is the only 
one. Allow me to restate, strychnine in cof- 
fee is very effective in preventing insect 
annoyance.” 

The interview was published in full in all 
papers, but as far as results went, it was 
valueless. The Governor of the State re- 
fused to take any action. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission refused to even con- 
sider the matter, and as the Legislature had 
adjourned for the Summer and its members 
were either acquiring a coat of tan or many 
trout, nothing was done. There was, how- 
ever, a notable increase in the sale of insect 
poisons and several chemists’ supply houses 
received large orders for bottled chlorine 
and nitric acid from persons who were very 
evidently not chemists. 

The second generation was short lived 
and by the 1st of July its last member had 
vanished from the face of the earth. The 
sun shone down upon a world where only 
grasshoppers and butterflies flitted over the 
ripening crops. And as the warm days of 
Summer passed, people forgot the scare and 
Dr. Riis and lived blithely on. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Desperate Days 

T HE vanguards of the third generation 
came in the middle of August. They 
came slowly at first and then faster. The 
prominence the papers gave to the creatures 
was in direct ration to their hatching period. 
On the second day there was a paragraph 
on the back page between Miss Velma Lee 
Fritts’ wedding and a patent medicine testi- 
monial. The next day the second page be- 
side the marine news column — then as the 
beetles continued to hatch in ever increas- 
ing multitudes, the panel of the Spring be- 
fore was dug from the morgue and put on 
the front page with small headlines. But 
by that time, things began to happen. The 
farmer who went to bed chuckling over ‘thet 
dern fool’ Dr. Riis and his bugs, awoke to 
find the sky black with tiny flying things 
which settled upon his fields like the locusts 
of the Old Testament. 
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Orchard owners found their laden trees 
breaking under the weight of insects. Auto- 
ists were compelled to stop when their wind- 
shields were covered with bodies and their 
radiators clogged with Rex Or bis Terrarum. 

To the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington, poured telegrams from individ- 
ual farmers, from cooperative packing and 
canning houses, from the wheat fields of 
Minnesota to the powerful California Citrus 
Association. All cried for help. A plague 
of beetles was sweeping over their fields: 
their crops would be destroyed; all poisons 
they tried were useless. Telegrams were 
dispatched to Dr. Riis. At first they asked 
him to verify descriptions, then they begged 
him for some antidote; finally their tone 
changed and in threatening words he was 
commanded to stop this plague, which he 
had caused, or be responsible for the con- 
sequences. 

Viren he read the latter communication 
from Washington he smiled grimly. 

“That,” said he to Prof. Pfeffler, “is what 
I meant when I said unpleasant things would 
happen. When they see how foolishly they 
have acted they try to lay the blame on me. 
When shall we depart for Alaska?” 

It soon became apparent that the depreda- 
tions of the third generation were not con- 
fined to the United States. Mexico was 
treated to a similar plague, and the insects 
infested even the jungles of Panama in no- 
ticeable numbers. This rapid spread could 
be explained only by their tendency to spend 
most of their lives in flight. Cuba tele- 
graphed that her sugar crop was ruined, and 
even islands in the Antilles where ships 
touched from the States, had smaller num- 
bers of insects. Hawaii wa3 devastated; 
somehow', members of the very first gener- 
ation must have been shipped there. After 
weeks of frantic waiting England, France, 
and Italy simultaneously reported the in- 
sects, which for some unknown reason did 
not hatch until later. But abroad, the 
plagues were not as serious, for vast as thir- 
ty-one billion is, it was not great enough to 
devastate the whole world. It remained 
for\the fourth and last swarm to finish the 
work. 

A week after the first plague had swept 
the country, the swarm reached its maxim- 



um. All the eggs were hatched; the insects 
had only to live out their six weeks of life, 
lay their eggs, and die. 

As may be expected, every effort was 
made to fight the creatures, but it was a 
hopeless job, more hopeless even than the 
blockade Dr. Riis had suggested in the 
Spring. After two weeks of it large areas 
of the country where the plague was the 
worst, were placed under military govern- 
ment, and many millions of dollars were 
spent on poisons; airplanes to spray them 
and thousands of men to seek out the newly- 
laid eggs. 

In Iowa a belt of many thousand acres 
of wheat was burned in an attempt to ar- 
rest one of the swarms, but of no avail. 

Dr. Riis shook his head sadly at all this 
and put in big orders for canned food to 
be sent to the little Mission at Fort Yukon 
on the northern bend of the Yukon River. 
At Dr. Spencerman’s suggestion a large 
radio was included in the outfit to catch, as 
he put it, the last cries of humanity. 

The last cries of humanity, however, did 
not require radio to make them audible to 
Dr. Riis. Telegrams and letters reached 
him in mounting numbers, containing ap- 
peals for help and threats of vengeance. 

“You have ruined my crops. You have 
made paupers of my children. I am com- 
ing to kill you!” wrote one farmer. Dr. 
Riis asked for a police guard, and bought 
tickets on the next boat sailing for Skagway. 
Dr. Pfeffler, after being assaulted once, re- 
sorted to a grotesque disguise when outside. 
Even the President was not safe off the Cam- 
pus, and the newspapers gave scant sym- 
pathy to him. The Times which had been 
the most caustic the year before, now heaped 
abuse upon the unfortunate trio without 
cessation. “Cowardly scoundrels who loosed 
death upon the world and then fly like the 
cravens they are before its consequence.” 

F OR several weeks the plague did not 
directly affect the cities. Their skies 
were not darkened and no one’s living was 
visibly hurt by Rex Orbis Terrarum. But 
it was not long before the big wholesale 
commissary companies, seeing their supply 
of raw foods seriously curtailed, prepared 
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for the morrow by advancing their prices. 
The advance wqs sudden and very stiff. 
Fresh vegetables went up first; then flour; 
butter and other animal products soared 
Ihe highest, as the food supply for cows was 
cut off. Even the price of meat advanced. 

Now the trouble of which Dr. Riis has 
spoken began in earnest. When Mrs. Smith, 
going to the corner grocery, found milk 25c 
a quart and butter $1.10 per lb. she raised 
that grocery store’s roof. And w'hen flour 
began to cost 20c a lb. and sugar approach- 
ed the coffee it flavored in price, the clamor 
the farmers raised became tame in compari- 
son to that of the city dwellers. Thousands 
found themselves dependant upon canned 
fruit and meat for their subsistence, so ex- 
pensive had become the staples. 

And finally to cap the climax, big manu- 
facturing plants seeing that the very world 
was going to close business, began to shut 
down in advance, throwing thousands out 
of employment. 

The result was a terrific social unrest that 
threatened to speedily become anarchy. 
Soap box orators materializing seemingly 
from nowhere, like the beetles, attracted 
vast crowds of the hungry and jobless. 

Especially in the big cities of the East, 
where there were large masses of ignorant 
foreigners, the appeal of the soap box ora- 
tor was profound. The police were help- 
less. In Birmingham a great revival was 
started among the negroes and it swept thru 
the South on the heels of the departing 
plague. Hungry looking individuals took 
to hanging around Dr. Riis’ house and re- 
fused to be driven away. He considered 
moving to a downtown hotel until his boat 
left. Dr. Spencerman, at the insistence of 
his wife, moved into one of the big Dormi- 
tories, where the presence of several hun- 
dred loyal University boys assured him 
safety. 

In the meantime, the scientific minds of 
the world were brought to bear upon the 
problem. Huge rewards were offered in 
every country and many came forward to 
claim them, but none of the suggestions 
were practicable. One by one the scientists 
lost hope, and tho keeping doggedly on they 
knew they were beaten. There were seven 
hundred and eighty one quadrillion of Rex 



Orbis Terrarum eggs in the world, and un- 
less those eggs could be destroyed, the com- 
ing of Spring would be the end. 

With the arrival of the first breath of 
Winter, the third generation vanished as 
suddenly as it had come, leaving ruined 
crops and a terrible cloak of fear over the 
world. Dr. Riis and Prof. Pfeffler, prac- 
tically prisoners in their house, sat at the 
window in company with Dr. Spencerman. 
For many minutes none of the trio had 
spoken. The cold grayness of the Autumn 
day had seemed to enter their souls. The 
brown leaves falling in eddies earthward 
carried with them, to their eyes, the last 
hopes of humanity. 

Dr. Riis spoke: “You know, I was think- 
ing just a little while ago of an interesting 
thing. This time next year we will all be 
gone. Excepting the fish and a few Arctic 
animals — perhaps some Eskimos; the whole 
planet will be void of life. But our civiliza- 
tion, the great cities, ocean liners, highways, 
will stand like monuments for thousands 
of years. Perhaps some day away in the 
future, the archaeologists of a new race will 
be digging into our kitchen middens and 
writing learned treatises about the pre-plagal 
period’.” 

Dr. Spencerman nodded his head slowly. 
Prof. Pfeffler gazed out of the window 
unhearing, a peculiar expression on his face. 
As Dr. Riis became silent his colleague took 
up his discourse. . - 

“Yes, I suppose so. It is just about the 
finish now. I wonder if they will ever get 
the true story of how it started? A scien- 
tific experiment performed as a result of 
an argument ;■ then the world’s leaders stub- 
bornly blinding themselves to the one sal- 
vation. And now the two who might be 
called responsible are kept from a violent 
end only by the fast weakening hand of Au- 
thority. It won’t be long until that Author- 
ity itself will be willing to rend you.” 

Dr. Riis attempted to laugh with a sorry 
result. 

“Bah! What is the use of civilization if 
it vanishes at a hint of danger and leaves — 
animals? I am going to Alaska until the 
last one is stung to death; then I’ll come 
back and write a history of it for any chance 
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visitors from another planet. Will you join 
us Dr. Spencerman?” 

Sudden Flight 

T HE President shook his .head. “No. I 
have a family and many responsibili- 
ties. I have stored enough food to last two 
years and with the house properly barri- 
caded I think we can live thru next Spring.” 
“Well,” answered Dr. Riis, “next Fall we 
will come back to conduct the world’s post 
mortem and if you don’t survive we will 
give you decent burial.” 

At this Prof. Pfeffler suddenly came to 
life. 

“I tink,” said he, “dot ve vill come back 
early in der Spring. Und dere wont be any 
.post mortem to conduct.” 

“What do you mean?” demanded Dr. 
Riis, surprised. 

“I mean,” responded his friend, with per- 
fect equanimity, “dot I half found der solu- 
tion to der problem. Der vay to remofe 
Rex Orbis Terrarum before he become too 
troublesome.” 

The other two sprang to their feet. “How? 
Explain!” they cried in one breath. 

“Quite elementary,” said Prof. Pfeffler. 
“Ve fight fire mit fire. Against der great 
numbers of der beetles ve vill turn efen 
greater numbers of der enemies — der bac- 
teria! Ve haf only to find one dot kills 
Rex Orbis Terrarum, breed into him cer- 
tain qualities of rapid reproduction, und 
der broblem iss solved.” 

“Why — ” asked Dr. Spencerman, “you 
are right! It will work!” 

“Of course it vill vork,” responded the 
head of the Department of Physiology, “od- 
dervise I vouldn’t haf thought of it. I vill 
take specimens uf all possible tybes of bac- 
teria to Alaska; breeding tanks, micro- 
scopes, electric light plant — everything 
necessary to conduct bacteriological re- 
search. Ve vill isolate our tybe dis vinter 
und next Spring ve vill kill off your pet 
beetles, mein Herr Doktor.” 

# . * # # 

In the days of waiting before the ship 
sailed for Alaska the two savants proceeded 
to assemble the necessary supplies for their 
researches. Most of these were procured at 



the University, but some of the purchases 
necessitated trips down town. Upon one 
of these trips Prof. Pfeffler was recognized, 
and narrowly escaped assault by some of 
the half savage laborers who filled the city. 
A larger police guard was assigned to Dr. 
Riis’ house and the two decided not to ven- 
ture out again until the boat left. As Dr. 
Riis said, “the dark clouds of humanity’s 
displeasure were lowering upon them.” It 
would be but a matter of days before a tem- 
pest would break upon the two. 

Finally the day before the boat sailed the 
storm broke. A mob appearing from 
downtown and growing, as it progressed, 
bore down upon Dr. Riis’ house. Two stu- 
dents warned him a few moments in ad- 
vance, and offered their dilapidated Ford 
for transportation. The two professors 
lo^ed their suit cases into the back seat 
< beat a noisy retreat down the alley as 
the advance guard of the crowd reached 
the front door. 

Disregarding all speed regulations they 
drove a score of blocks, and then stopping 
at a drug store entered to telephone back to 
Dr. Spencerman. But he was already 
warned, and with his wife, was preparing to 
move to a Dormitory. As Dr. Riis hung 
up there was a commotion in front of the 
Drug Store. A crowd of men entered led 
by the druggist. Dr. Riis understood at 
once. The druggist, recognizing him had 
gone into the street while they were tele- 
phoning and had summoned some stragglers 
from the mob. More like jungle beasts than 
the civilized beings they had been a few 
weeks before, the mob charged the two 
whom they held responsible for their mis- 
fortunes. 

“Der luggage!” cried Prof. Pfeffler, and 
then he had to think of something else. Dr. 
Riis, who had more presence of mind, 
ducked behind a counter and expertly aimed 
a bottle of Listerine at the light. Unfor- 
tunately he missed, but the Listerine landed 
in the upraised face of the druggist and 
so did almost as much good as if it had 
struck its objective. 

Then, dragging Prof. Pfeffler after him, 
he ducked for the back room. Here he 
first switched out the lights, and then taking 
an immense carboy of Castor Oil, he 
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smashed it on the floor in front of the door. 
Prof. Pfeffer started a question but he was 
given no chance. 

“The window,” whispered Dr. Riis. Grop- 
ing blindly, Prof. Pfeffler seized an apoth- 
ecary’s mixing bowl and heaved it thru the 
pane. Suddenly the druggist, wiping a 
mixture of blood and Listerine from his 
face, appeared. Cursing incoherently he 
started towards them, without warning he 
landed on the floor with a bump. The others 
crowded after him, but they too slipped, 
grappled frantically bringing down a shelf 
of bottles and fell into the spreading pool 
of slippery Castor Oil. By this time Prof. 
Pfeffler had one leg thru the window. Grab- 
bing anything within reach Dr. Riis bom- 
barded the figures silhouetted against the 
door. Momentarily they desisted; that 
moment was enough, for dropping ten feet 
into a pile of tin cans, plaster and nettles, 
the two scientists made their escape. 

Prof. Pfeffer was for making it the rest 
of the way on foot. But finally they re- 
turned to the front of the drug store. A 
small crowd had collected about the door, 
completely ignoring the Ford. While from 
within the store came the sounds of a 
mighty struggle, intermingled with the crash 
of bottles and human voices. Unobtrusive- 
ly slipping into the Ford, Dr. Riis and 
Prof. Pfeffler rolled away by gravity, leav- 
ing the ignition off for several blocks. As 
Dr. Riis finally turned it on, Prof. Pfeffler, 
looking back, described the form of the 
druggist completely covered by a variety 
of medicines, being dragged forth to the 
cries of “String him up ! String up the dirty 
professor!” 

CHAPTER V. 

The Last Stand 

D R RIIS replaced the thermometer on its 
hook and redonned his mitten. “Forty 
below.” He announced thru a cloud of 
steaming breath. Prof. Pfeffler scrutinized 
the instrument closely. “Forty -vun,” he re- 
plied, glaring. “Leds go inside oudt of dis 
beastly kalt.” Closing their cabin door up- 
on the blackness that was midday, Dr. Riis 



turned on the radio. Thru the intermittent 
crackle of the Northern Lights, came the 
voice of the announcer far to the South. 

“. . . . the news that word had unofficially 
come from the Rockefeller Institute that all 
hope has been given up, has precipitated 
serious rioting in several Eastern cities .... 
the Red Cross has been partially successful 
in combatting the famines in the Pennsyl- 
vania coal regions .... word has been re- 
ceived from India that all remnants of 
British authority are gone, and an unesti- 
mated number of whites and natives have 
been killed in rioting .... the announce- 
ment that Ford and General Motors have 
suspended operations indefinitely, coming 
as it does on top of the closing down of all 
the Standard Oil Companies, has been the 
most serious blow to finance during the patst 
three weeks . . . . ” 

Dr. Riis switched it off. “We had bet- 
ter get to work, Herman. It is nearly Feb- 
ruary now. Let us see how your pets have 
responded to the albumen test.” 

Leaving the radio the two entered thru 
a door which had been heavily padlocked. 
They ' found themselves in a room as dif- 
ferent from what one would expect in their 
log cabin as the noonday darkness was from 
the daylight of the South. 

Its walls were lined with racks of test 
tubes, of flasks, of shelves of bottles. On 
a rough table in one corner was a glass 
tank of water with an electric lamp and a 
number of phials submerged in it. A pow- 
erful compound microscope stood upon its 
case beside a well-filled slide box. Prof. 
Pfeffler at once took one of the bottles from 
the tank of warmed water and taking a drop 
with a pipette he placed it on a slide. He 
looked and gave an exclamation of satisfac- 
tion. While Dr. Riis was looking his col- 
leagues went to a wire cage in one corner 
and brought forth a small yellow beetle 
which was easily recognized as a member 
of the species which was causing so much 
trouble. Placing the creature in a jar he 
put a drop of the culture upon a piece of 
canned fruit; then he placed it in the jar. 
Almost immediately the beetle began to 
devour it. 

“If this mutation,” murmured Dr. Riis, 
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“holds true for only a few cycles it will be 
enough.” 

Some hours later they returned to the 
laboratory and examined the beetle. It was 
stone dead. Wearily the two smiled at each 
other. Then without another word they 
went to their bunks, and in a moment were 
sleeping the sound sleep of exhaustion. 

The warm breezes of April had reduced 
the Yukon River ice to a few small floes 
and chunks when the two scientists took their 
departure. They chartered an airplane and 
flew to Fairbanks, taking only a dozen 
sealed phials of all the apparatus they had 
brought. After resting a few days at Fair- 
banks, they took the train to Seward. There 
they remained over a week before they could 
sail out on a Seattle bound steamer. The 
regular boats had been taken off the Alaska 
run, and the little steamer they fround 
themselves on took some fifteen days to 
make the voyage. Consequently, it was 
well into May when they arrived at their 
destination. 

The city was utterly unlike its appear- 
ance when the two had left. It had an odd, 
unkempt, deserted appearance about it, and 
was strangely silent. The streets were filled 
with haggard, hungry looking people, who 
hung about the docks quietly in crowds. 
The streets were all but empty of cars, while 
the street cars ran but irregularly, and even 
the taxis were not in evidence at the dock. 
As soon as they had disembarked, the two 
pulled their hat brims well down and 
trudged uptown until they finally located a 
cab. 

Taking no chances on telephoning now 
they sped at once to the University and af- 
ter paying the exorbitant fee of $8.00 to 
the driver of the cab, they found themselves 
in front of Dr. Spencerman’s house. The 
front windows were boarded up and Dr. 
Riis feared the worst, when suddenly he saw 
the President himself coming out from be- 
hind the house. He was dressed in old 
clothes and carried a revolver in a holster 
at his hip. 

“What d’ya want here?” he demanded 
in a voice utterly unlike his own. 

“Dr. Spencerman!” cried Dr. Riis, in 
amazement, and rushed forward. 



G REETINGS over, the two explained their 
coming. “We have got the remedy — 
or rather Dr. Pfeffler has.” Reaching into 
his vest pocket he drew out one of the 
phials, filled with a thick yellowish liquid. 

“This,” said he, “is the antidote for Rex 
Orbis Terrarum. It is a form of bacteria 
which we have been calling Mors Regis be- 
cause that is just what it does to the beetle 
— kills him. It is a mutation from a com- 
mon species of bacteria which has a pecu- 
liar power of secreting a toxin violently poi- 
sonous to Rex Orbis, and its rate of multi- 
plying, or rather dividing, is greater than 
that of the beetle. When nourished, each 
bacteria will divide once every hour or 
about 80 hours when they will number ap- 
proximately 500, 000, 000, 000, 000, 000, 000,- 
000 — five hundred sextillion, or more than 
625,000 per each Rex Orbis Terrarum of the 
fully hatched fourth geeration.” 

Dr. Spencerman gasped. “But what 
then?” he asked, “if all the fourth gener- 
ation is killed, won’t the bacteria keep on 
multiplying until they do the same to the 
world that the insects would?” 

“Yes, we thought of that,” admitted Dr. 
Riis, “and experimenting we found that af- 
ter the 80th generation I mentioned, the 
tendency is to revert to the original type, 
which is, as you know, a very inconspicu- 
ous and harmless member of the plant king- 
dom.” 

“How much of the culture have you?” 
demanded the President. 

“A dozen fifty gram phials. In the labor- 
atory it will take about two days to pre- 
pare to start shipping to various parts of 
the world. Is the telegraph still operat- 
ing?” 

Receiving an affirmative the three walked 
post haste to the Biology Hall of the Uni- 
versity. The place seemed deserted, but Dr. 
Spencerman told them that a few advanced 
students were still at work trying to ex- 
terminate the plague. Within they found 
these standing in a little group at one win- 
dow and talking in low tones. Dr. Riis 
wasted no time but pressed a phial into their 
hands. 

“This,” said he, “is a bacteria that is death 
on Rex Orbis — they divide every hour. We 
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will want about 500 kilograms of them this 
time tomorrow. Buy all the extra equip- 
ment you need.” He thrust a sheet of paper 
in their hands. “These are all directions for 
preparing the culture. Speed!” And he 
was gone. 

As Dr. Riis had expected the telephone 
was out of order, so catching one of the 
errant street cars he returned to town. There 
he dispatched a telegram. Its wording is 
now famous: 

Department of Agriculture, 

Washington, D. C. 

Have developed bacteria which will 
exterminate Rex Orbis Terrarum. Am 
sending samples with directions for 
cultivation and distribution, by air- 
plane. Send new cultures to Europe 
and other stations immediately. 

P. RIIS. 

Then going to the Airport he found that 
the Air Mail was still running. Taking two 
more of the precious phials he wrapped them 
in excelsior, with the directions, and after 
explaining to the pilot in a few terse words 
the importance of the package, he caught 
another street car and returned to Dr. Spen- 
cerman’s house. 

Next morning fourteen generations of the 
bacteria had arrived and every available 
container in the laboratory was filled to 
overflowing. That day was filled with work 
for Dr. Riis and Prof. PfelTler. With the 
aid of a score of remaining students, some 
thousands of phials were sterilized and filled 
with the culture. A stencil was made of 
the directions and Dr. Spencerman made the 
mimeographed copies of them. On the 20th 
of May some sixteen hundred bottles were 
pent off to every College and University in 
North and South America; to all the State 
Departments of Agriculture, and to the 
Orient. In the meantime, the news that 
salvation was at hand was broadcast by the 
newspapers. The effect was electrical. Vast 
crowds of people began to congregate about 
the University. The hopeless expression 
was gone from their faces, but there were 
no manifestations of joy at deliverance. 
Whenever either of the trio appeared, they 
were watched silently. It soon became very 
unpleasant, Dr. Pfeffler took to avoiding 
the streets. 



“Dey make me nervous,” he said, “like a 
kraut of hungry volfs. Ef ve succeed dey 
vill make uf us heroes. If ve vail, dey vill 
eat us op. I hope dose bacteria vill work.” 
However, Prof. Pfeffler would not be kept 
long in suspense. June would soon be com- 
ing and with it the fourth generation. The 
dreadful last generation of Rex Orbis Ter- 
rarum .would come. 

As soon as the Bureau of Agriculture at 
Washington reecived the culture their chem- 
ist began seeking a live Rex Orbis Terrarum 
to inoculate, in order to determine the ef- 
fectiveness of the bacteria. But search tho 
they might not a living beetle could they 
find. Not one member of the third gener- 
ation was alive. But this was no time to 
demand proof. Realizing at last that they 
must act on faith, the Government at once 
endorsed the culture and appropriated 
enough money to send it all over the world. 
Everywhere the little phials were received 
enthusiastically, as conviction began to 
come that the world was saved, and doubt- 
ing scientists were forced into preparing 
the bacteria for distribution. 

Nearing the End 

H OWEVER, fortunately for the general 
peace of mind, the trio included, there 
was not a very long wait until the first in- 
sect should appear. By the 1st of June, the 
University had done everything in the way 
of preparation; vast quantities of the new 
bacteria were distributed to strategic points, 
where, without food, they were kept in a 
torpid state until the time should come for 
their 80 generation drive to defeat the beet- 
les. Every square mile almost was covered; 
there remained nothing to do but to wait. 
About this time the heads of the Science 
Department of a number of other Universi- 
ties came up for a short conference upon 
methods of distribution. Never was there 
such a change in maner as was evinced by 
those learned servants. When Dr. Riis took 
the floor there was prolonged cheering, and 
his every word was listened to with rapt 
attention. 

By the fourth of June, however, the stead- 
ily warmer days warned the visitors that 
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the time had come for their conference to 
end. Very soon they would be needed at 
their own posts to take part in the great bat- 
tle. 

The majority of them returned by air, but 
a few had the unexpected pleasure of riding 
on a train,— one of the pioneer lines to re- 
sume service after the terror. In fact, 
throughout the world the tension seemed to 
be lifting. People resumed their usual 
occupations; street cars began to run regu- 
larly, and several hundred students regis- 
tered for the Summer quarter. People look- 
ed to the day when the larvae would meta- 
morphose, with interest, instead of consider- 
ing it a horrible event which would spell 
doom for the world. 

The weather remained warm. The sky 
clear, and this helped to raise everyone’s 
spirits. At the same time, as Prof. Pfeffler 
observed, it raised Rex Orbis Terrarum. 

On the 8th of June a telegram came, ad- 
dressed to Dr. Riis, from Washington, D. C. 
—it read — 

Rex Orbis Terrarum appearing in Pan- 
ama and South America. Bacteria be- 
ing spread — no results as yet. 

Later that night another arrived from the 
same source. 

Insects metamorphosing in Mexico and 
Egypt. Mors Regis used as per direc- 
tions. Will advise further appearances. 

On the 9th of June a telegram arrived 
direct from Mexico City. 

Insects appearing in great number. 
Crops threatened. Bacteria used but 
no results. How long is period of in- 
cubation? 

And on the day after a long and frantic 
telegram from Washington: — 

Plagues of Rex Orbis Terrarum sweep- 
ing everywhere South of Tropic of 
Cancer. Serious in Mexico, Egypt and 
India. Insects appearing in Florida and 
Texas. Bacteria ineffective. What is 
the period of incubation — advise by 
telegram or radio immediately. Situa- 
tion desperate. 

When Dr. Riis read this last telegram he 
looked at his two colleagues with a very 
serious countenance. After they had read 
jt, he addressed them: ; 

“Under laboratory conditions the bacteria j 



were fatal to the insect, but here something 
seems to be different. It may be that it will 
take a longer time to have effect, it may 
be—” 

He broke off. Both the others understood. 
If bacteria did not take effect — 

For the next few days telegrams and let- 
ters by the hundreds, poured upon Dr. Riis 
and Prof. Pfeffler. They were frantic-ap- 
pealing. People were first confused, then 
suddenly terrified. Each day the plagues 
crept Northward, and tho millions of gal- 
lons of the culture were distributed as di- 
rected by Dr. Riis, there was no decrease 
in the numbers of insects. In Mexico City 
one day there was no sunrise; the sky re- 
mained black as midnight; black with the 
bodies of billions of flying creatures. The 
street lights were turned on, but to no avail. 
The sky remained as dark as tho the sun 
had gone out. The inhabitants, sick with 
superstitious terror, stayed indoors in pray- 
erful prostration, listening to the roar of the 
beetles outside, — like the thunder of wind 
and hail. 

In India the natives were more used to 
plagues, but they were not prepared for 
such as this. From Natal to Ceylon, the 
tropic noon was changed to a grey twilight, 
and the noise of the wings drowned out 
speech. The Valley of the Nile lived thru 
a repetition of Bible times, magnified a 
thousand fold. Restless clouds of Rex Orbis 
Terrarum ranged for hundreds of miles 
over the deserts of Arabia and Northeast 
Africa. 

All thru the Northern hemisphere people 
began to move South. Australia, South Afri- 
co and Patagonia were still comparatively 
free from the ravages of the terrible fourth 
generation — there the end would be post- 
poned by some eight weeks. And before 
that time, maybe something could be done! 
Something ! 

CHAPTER VI. 

Last Words! 

D R. RIIS and his two colleagues lived 
thru a repetition of the social unrest 
of the Fall before. But it was short. Com- 
munists who had successfully resisted the 
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efforts of the police to disperse them, scat- 
tered in a panic when a gust of wind blew 
a few thousand beetles down the street. 
From the Campus they arose steadily, re- 
lentlessly. Every one was forced indoors. 
Behind the windows in the laboratory. Dr. 
Riis, Prof. Pfeffler and Dr. Spencerman 
watched the hosts spring up as the magic 
warriors of Grecian legend sprang from the 
Dragon’s teeth. 

During the afternoon they roared thru the 
skies in every thickening throngs. The trees 
swayed as their bodies beat against them, 
and the swarms, instead of being carried by 
the wind, now made a small gale in the di- 
rection of their flight. About three P. M. 
a telegram was telephoned to Dr. Riis from 
Washington. It was brief. It read: 

Plague sweeping world. All hope given 

up. Bacteria useless. Work to the 

end. 

ADAMS, 

Secretary of Agriculture. 

All thru the afternoon the insects hatched, 
and when night fell Dr. Riis expressed his 
belief that the majority of the fourth gen- 
eration had made their appearance on earth. 
“During the first day,” he said, “the in- 
sects would eat nothing, but on the morrow 
when their wings are dried they would be- 
gin to eat. And after that the vegetable 
kingdom would have just about five hours 
of life.” 

In spite of the fact that it was Summer, 
the shade of evening came fast. There was 
no sunset; its colors were completely ob- 
scured by a vast billowing yellow cloud of 
Rex Orbis Terrarum, trying out their wings. 
An airplane which had fought its way down 
to the City airport reported that as far as 
could be seen the earth was covered for a 
thousand feet with what looked like an 
ochre fog bank, out of which the mountains 
rose like islands. 

When night came, with its chill, the 
greater part of the swarm settled to earth. 
A few people frantically attempted to de- 
stroy them by fire, lighting fields of dry 
grass, but the only result was to send vast 
droves of the creatures aloft, until finally 
the flames were smothered with their bodies. 
And so at last man’s intermittent efforts 



ceased, and the human race retired indoors 
as tho to escape the horrible realization of 
the morrow. 

With the landing of the insects the tele- 
phone went dead, but with Dr. Spencer- 
man’s powerful radio they were able to hear 
the last words of the race — so to speak. 

These came from New York, center of 
civilization, where man’s strongest stand 
against the invaders would be made. For 
once the program was not enlivened by 
music; the voice of the announcer was of 
sufficient interest to hold all. When Dr. 
Spencerman tuned in he was reading mes- 
sages from the Continent. Plagues. Bac- 
teria spread even after they knew it was in 
vain. Then with the coming of night, hope- 
less despair. Unless some one could do 
something, the morrow would be the last. 
News of suicides by those who could stand 
the strain no longer. News of a dreadful 
railroad accident caused by rails made slip- 
pery by millions of insect bodies. Of traffic 
piled up on roads leading into the Metro- 
polis. Always the same. Disaster; deso- 
lation; death. 

The three scientists, two of whom had 
such an intimate association with this, lis- 
tened with an almost morbid interest. How- 
ever, it soon became obvious that the broad- 
cast would continue all night, so finally Dr. 
Spencerman, wearily turned the radio off 
and made ready for bed. 

They would sleep well .... 

All was over. 

T HE coming of the dawn brought the 
trio up early. At five, before the sun 
had appeared on the horizon, and while the 
morning chill kept the insect hosts on the 
ground. 

The sky was remarkably clear. One could 
see for miles across wooded hills to the 
mountains. The venerable trees on the 
Campus were in full leaf; the lawn was 
brightly flowered. But over all like a vol- 
canic scoriae, lay the yellow blanket of the 
insects, lying dormant waiting for the 
warmth of the sun to bring them into activ- 
ity. 

Walking out on the porch, his feet crunch- 
ing the creatures, Dr. Riis picked up one 
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of the beetles. It was perfectly motionless; 
legs curled under, wing cases shut tight. 
Even its antennae were still. Dr. Riis look- 
ed at it a moment and then threw it away. 

“This I suppose,” said he trying hard to 
control himself by using stilted phrases, “is 
our last look upon this old world. In two 
hours — ” He hesitated and then turning on 
his heel re-entered the house. The other two 
followed, understandingly. As the door 
closed he finished his sentence — “Let us eat, 
drink and be merry, for tomorrow— bring 
on the waffles! !” 

They ate breakfast in silence, for the most 
part. At 6 :30 the sun’s disc appeared above 
the mountains and the chirrup of birds 
sounded. 

“Poor deffils,” murmured Prof. Pfeffler, 
“dey escaped yesterday only to be killed to- 
day.” 

By 7:30 the sunlight had become quite 
bright but as yet there was no sign from the 
ochre covering of the earth. Evidently the 
heat was not yet great enough. Dr. Spen- 
cerman went upstairs for his camera, while 
Dr. Riis and Prof. Pfeffler waited by the 
bay window where they could see the first 
sign of the awakening. At a quarter to 
eight Dr. Spencerman had his camera ready 
at the window to record the scene as they 
should see it. But still the heat was not suf- 
ficient. 

“It must be frosty,” observed Dr. Spencer- 
man. “Would that winter could return just 
for twenty-four hours!” But such a thing 
was beyond the realm of possibility. 

They waited. The suspense was becom- 
ing unbearable. Then Dr. Pfeffler turned on 
the radio. 

From it came not the voice of the an- 
nouncer, but a terrible roaring like a gi- 
gantil hail Storm. “It’s the swarm,” said Dr. 
Spencerman in a low voice. “In New York 
the sun has been up four hours now.” 

Suddenly the voice of the announcer came 
in: “The sound is deafening to the ear. The 
streets are black as far as I can see. The 
fire chief fears that some of the buildings 
may collapse with their weight.” The three 
regarded each other awe-fully. “Buildings! 
To think that they would crush buildings!” 
breathed Dr. Riis. Then the announcer’s 



voice began again. 

“The people are still crying for Dr. Riis 
and Dr. Pfeffler, the two scientist-creators 
of the Rex Orbis Terrarum beetle and th« 
culture. We have been unable to locate 
them by telegraph .... We will now hear 
our announcer, who is stationed on top oi 
the Metropolis Tower describe what he can 
see of Manhattan as a whole.” 

Dr. Spencerman spoke: “Those radio 

announcers are certainly heroes. Here the 
world is coming to an end before them and 
still they talk as tho it were merely an 
inaugural parade.” He looked out of the 
window; the view was still undisturbed. He 
continued : “It is so serene here .... it seems 
impossible that such things can happen.” 
The announcer’s voice continued: 

“We have just received word that com- 
munications have at last been made with Dr. 
Riis’ city, and that our telegram of congrat- 
ulations will be received by him soon. In 
the meantime: The police have completely 
given up all hope of controlling the crowds 
on Broadway; every street in the lower part 
of town is covered with people and the 
sound of their cheering is deafening, even 
here, a thousand feet up. The names of Riis 
and Pfeffler are being shouted by all.” 

The three at the radio looked at each other 
in amazement. 

Dr. Riis had just gotten back his breath 
enough to speak when the roar of a motor- 
cycle sounded outside. A messenger, radiant 
with smiles, knocked at the door. Like an 
automatum Dr. Riis opened the envelope. 

P. Riss, 

Congratulations. Bacteria successful. 
Plagues checked throughout the world. 
Between midnight and 1 A.M. all Rex 
Orbis Terrarum in the world died of 
bacterial disease after a long period of 
incubation. People wild for you. You 
have saved the day. 

ADAMS, 

Secretary of Agriculture. 
Dr. Riis, Dr. Spencerman and Prof. Pfef- 
fler looked at each other in silence. Finally 
the latter recovered his voice. 

“Veil, Dr. Riis,” said he, “now dot ve is 
done mit dose bugs uf yours, I tink dot ve 
had better get busy on der examination 
babers for dose dummkopfs tests.” 

THE END. 
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How Three Americans Were Used as Pawns by a 
Civilization of Five Thousand Years Ago l 



Lords of the Deep 

By Henry F. Kirkham 



I T all started in a most casual way, as 
most adventures have a habit of doing. 
Incidentally, none of us had anticipated 
that a mere friendly discussion would ul- 
timately result in an amazing voyage. Yet 
that was exactly what occurred, which only 
demonstrates the truth of the old adage 
which says, “Man proposes, but God dis- 
poses.” 

The strange workings of fate began with 
the attempt of Professor Silas Hopkins to 
convince John Wilson, and myself, of the 
I 544 



truth of an ancient Phoenician legend. 
This legend was based on the theory that 
the daring seamen of Phoenicia had ac- 
tually crossed the broad Pacific, centuries 
before the Christian Era, and had establish- 
ed colonies upon the mainland of America. 
He cited the wonderful pyramid, once exist- 
ing on the island of Tahiti, and the still 
more wonderful stone images found on 
Easter Island, as tangible proof that the 
chain of islands dotting the South Pacific 
had served as stepping stones to the west- 




At that close range, it was not a battle but a massacre l 



ern hemisphere. In fact, he argued that 
there was ample reason to believe that a 
great continent had originally spanned the 
southern ocean .similar to the one that is 
popularly supposed to have extended adross 
the Atlantic. 

John and I knew better than to take is- 
sue seriously with Silas on the question of 
ancient sciences, for we had formerly been 
his students and we knew that he was a 
reliable authority on matters of archaeology. 
Nevertheless, John could not resist the 
temptation to “devil” him a bit.' Said 
John, “True, professor, but still I hold that 
these same stone images on Easter Island 
look more like the creation of drunken sav- 
ages than the work of civilized men. Rath- 
er a reversal of the usual course of evolu- 



tion, if it be a fact.” To which I added for 
good measure, “There go our chances for 
a quiet game of cards. The professor 
would rather putter around with a lot of 
musty gods, than eat! I move that we all 
adjourn to the theater and see the latest 
thing in Follies.” 

Silas calmly ignored my suggestion. In- 
deed, Silas was as difficult to steer away 
from this favorite theme of his as a young 
dog chasing a rabbit. First he cited us a 
list of authorities a mile long to prove his 
main thesis, and then, as his trump card, he 
produced a rare, unpublished volume of that 
indefatigable Phoenician scribe, Philo of 
Byblus. Philo, as you know, spent most of 
his time collecting and recording the facts 
and legends of those ancient days. This 
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particular book of manuscripts the pro- 
fessor had acquired on one of his many 
tours along the trails of older civilization 
and naturally he valued it so highly that 
he rarely displayed it. On this occasion, 
however, he happened in his eagerness, 
to drop the heavy volume sharply to the 
floor. Then an extraordinary thing hap - 1 
pened. The binding of the covers flew 
apart, revealing a hidden receptacle con- 
taining some very 
t i m e-w o r n manu- 
scripts. 

No one was more 
surprised at this dis- 
covery than Silas, for 
although he had pos- 
sessed the book for 
many years, he had 
never suspected the 
tricky nature of the 
cover. You can de- 
duce that we complete- 
ly forgot the discus- 
sion as we watched the 
professor gingerly ex- 
tract the hidden manu- 
script and carefully 
spread it out on the 
library table. Here 
was a find indeed, and 
must be of supreme 
importance judging 
from the trouble the 
author had taken to 
hide it! In addition 
to the written pages, 
there was a very an- 
cient chart of the 
South Pacific, plainly 
traced to show a jour- 
ney, beginning at a point near the Indian 
Ocean, and ending at a spot we had no 
trouble in identifying as that same Easter 
Island we had just been talking about. 
Strange! It appeared that the heathen 
gods I had scoffed at but a moment before 
were bent on utterly confounding my levity. 

Nor was there any further thought of the 
Follies. Indeed, we spent the greater part 
of the night around the table, while Pro- 
fessor Hopkins translated the amazing rec- 



ord the hidden manuscript contained. Un- 
fortunately, there were several pages miss- 
ing so that we could not obtain a complete 
account of the queer story Philo had set 
forth. Enough was revealed, however, to 
involve us unanimously in an adventure 
of which we had never dreamed a few short 
hours before. 

I do not intend to tire my readers with a 
lengthy account of the details contained in 
the manuscripts. ’ Let 
it suffice to say that it 
was a very complete 
account of the wander- 
ings of a daring band 
of Phoenician sea- 
rovers, recounted by a 
descendant of the ori- 
ginal adventurers, who 
had returned to the 
land of his forefathers. 
This returned Phoen- 
ician related that he 
was a member of a 
race which for centur- 
ies had existed in a 
vast subterranean cav- 
ern. Once, indeed, 
the race had lived up- 
on a great island con- 
tinent, but a series of 
earth convulsions had 
submerged almost all 
of the original terri- 
tory, destroying all 
but a few thousand of 
the early inhabitants. 
The survivors, how- 
ever, had found life 
possible within the 
depths (here the de- 
tails were lacking) and had set up a form 
of government after the customs of the an- 
cient Phoenicians. Once there was an exit 
to the surface of the remaining island, but 
this opening had been sealed by command 
of the rulers, so that most of the inhabitants 
did not even know that it existed. 

It seems, that the author of the talc, one 
of the returned Phoenicians, having offend- 
ed the gods of the land, was condemned 
to die on the altar of the angry deities. 



7V7 O more intriguing mys- 
1 ’ tery exists today than 
that represented by the 
stone images of Easter Is- 
land. These stone statues, 
from 4 to 37 feet high, in 
this little South Pacific is- 
land, seem to point to the 
existence of an ancient civ- 
ilization in a region inhab- 
ited only by primitive 
tribes. Even the relics of 
Inca and Aztec civiliza- 
tions cure more explainable 
than are the Easter Island 
mementos. Was it possible 
that a high civilization 
flourished on Easter Island 
in the remote ages of an- 
tiquity? Or did some civil- 
ized race such as the 
Phoenicians emigrate to 
Easter Island cmd before 
perishing there build these 
marks of their presence? 
Or perhaps, as a third al- 
ternative, does the race still 
live? Mr. Ktrkham in this 
exciting story gives us the 
thrill of a contact of mod- 
ern man with an ancient 
race. 
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But a young maiden, in love with the 
youth, had managed to obtain the key to the 
secret exit, and a chart of the route back 
to the land of Phoenicia. The rest of the 
story dealt with the escape of this romantic 
pair and the terrible hardships they endured 
before they came safely to the place of 
their forefathers. But what intrigued us 
more than the adventures of the levers, was 
the chart on which they had faithfully 
traced the exact spot containing the secret 
passage to the underground cavern. 

Did this cavern still exist? If so, what 
a thrilling possibility of archaeological ad- 
venture and treasure of antiquity the manu- 
script suggested. Truly no such find had 
been uncovered for ages ev- 
en if nothing but the bare 
ruins remained. And what 
if human life still existed 
there — but we dared not 
dwell, on so fantastic a 
dream as that. For a time 
we sat in silence brooding 
on the possibilities and the 
sheer romance of it. Then 
with one voice, we ex- 
claimed, “Let’s go!” 

An Amazing- Tale 

S O it happened that a 
mere accident caused 
the three of us to embark 
upon the most adventurous 
quest that ever engaged the 
attention of mankind. I 
enjoyed the prospects of it immensely, aside 
from the scientific problem involved. A 
recent unfortunate love affair, together 
with a still more recent inheritance of a 
large sum of money, had somewhat soured 
my life of late, so that I welcomed this 
unique opportunity to escape the round of 
social pleasure that had begun to pall upon 
my youthful spirit. Of course I took it 
upon myself to finance the expedition on a 
lavish scale, for we expected, in the event 
that the main object proved an illusion, to 
spend some months exploring the wonders 
of the other islands of the South Pacific. 

To that end, I chartered a staunch sea- 
going yacht named the Navigator. This 
vessel was manned by a crew of twenty, and 



stocked with every device that we thought 
would prove useful on our quest. Two 
months later we found ourselves on the 
<!eep, blue ocean bound for the mysterious 
island, first sighted by a Dutch sea captain 
oa an Easter day. Since the island lay 
about two thousand miles off the coast of 
Chile, to which government it belonged, 
we had first to gain the consent of the Chil- 
ian authorities, before we completed the 
voyage tb. our destination. We knew, of 
course, that Easter Island was then leased 
to a live-stock company for grazing' pur- 
poses, and was inhabited by a few natives 
once given to the practice of cannibalism, 
but converted into Christianity years before. 

We had timed our arrival 
for the middle of March, 
which, in that sub-tropic lat- 
itude, would be the most 
favorable season. 

All went well, so that we 
sighted Easter Island on a 
misty morning according to 
schedule. Viewed from a 
short distance, the island, 
only thirteen miles long and 
seven miles wide, appeared 
a small place indeed in 
which to find a hidden cav- 
ern. Our spirits sank as we 
contemplated the chances. 
It did truly seem a wild 
goose chase, but we decided 
to give the island the “once 
over” and to take a look at the gigantic sta- 
tues for which it was famous. According- 
ly, we dropped anchor at Cook’s Bay and 
went immediately ashore to present our 
compliments to the live-stock manager of 
the island. The whole native population of 
the land assembled to greet us, clothed in 
nondescript European garments. 

Easter Island is of volcanic origin, sev- 
eral inactive craters still extant, for the most 
part filled with small lakes. From one of 
these craters the weird stone images were 
originally hewn. Amazing they were, too, 
often sixty feet in length, weighing fully 
forty tons, carved from a single piece of 
stone into immense, grotesque figures after 
the likeness of a human being. Many of 
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the images were erected on great stone plat- 
forms along the sea-margin, while others 
were scattered in groups and in isolated 
spots all over the island. The early navi- 
gators had found them upright, but we 
found them cast down, like a row of ten- 
pins. It was certainly a mystery how they 
came to be on this dot in the Pacific, for 
together with semi-pyramids, circular tow- 
ers, cisterns, and obsidian spear-heads, they 
constitute a remarkable collection of pre- 
historic relics. 

But aside from the antiquarian interest, 
we had a much greater curiosity to satisfy. 
Therefore, after a few days spent in general 
investigation, we proceeded to the base of 
the largest volcano, marked on our chart 
as the entrance of the cavern we had come 
to seek. It was designated by the name 
Rano Raraku, which surprisingly was also 
the native name for it. According to the 
chart we should have found an image 
carved with a certain Phoenician symbol. 
This image might be moved by a clever 
arrangement of levers to expose the pas- 
sage that led to the lower cavern. But 
alas! no such image could be found at the 
exact place designated on the map. 

Professor Hopkins scratched his head in 
a puzzled and disconsolate manner. “Good- 
bye, dream,” he exclaimed. “It looks like 
we were sold a gold-brick by our old friend, 
Philo! Well; anyway, we have had a lot 
of fun dreaming.” 

But John would not give up the hunt 
so easily. “Let’s do a bit of digging. Per- 
haps the image has been removed since 
those old days,” said he. “We’ll establish 
a camp hereabouts and call on some of the 
crew for help.” So it was agreed and we 
spent many fruitless day9 excavating tons of 
earth in a vain endeavor to locate that elu- 
sive image. We jollied John a lot for the 
zeal with which he labored, comparing his 
fate to that of Job. 

But it was John who finally solved the 
problem. In the intervals between his ar- 
duous physical toil at the excavations, he 
found some time to rummage about the 
island, picking up a bit of local lore among 
the natives. 



O NE day he ran across a very aged speci- 
men of the tribe, who under the cover 
of secrecy, recounted a piece of island 
mythology that instantly intrigued the 
imagination of John. It had to do with the 
history of strange gods who occasionally 
appeared to his forefathers out of the bow- 
els of the earth and gave laws to the peo- 
ple. To prove this story, the native pro- 
duced a wooden tablet, incised with queer 
ideographic script, from which he read, or 
rather recited, more of the details. It seems 
that the gods came forth from beneath one 
of the giant images located at the foot of 
the volcanoes (at that period mildly active) 
but had finally ceased to appear. Before 
leaving, however, they had commanded that 
the name of the crater containing the image, 
should be changed from Rano Raraku to 
Rano Kao, thus confounding the possibil- 
ity of any future knowledge or search for 
the hidden cavern. The native further 
added that the gods had placed a curse on 
anyone who should reveal the story, but, 
as he was now a good Christian, he no 
longer feared their wrath. 

In a flash John saw the explanation for 
our failure. We had been wasting our 
time before the wrong crater. Needless to 
relate, he lost no time in getting to us with 
the information, and we in turn lost no time 
in shifting the scene of our investigation. 
But when we arrived at the new location, 
having used the diminutive steeds that fur- 
nished the only means of transportation on 
the island, we were again doomed to bitter 
disappointment. Some images we passed 
on the way, but at the spot marked on the 
chart, there was not the sign of one. There 
was nothing to do but begin the back- 
breaking excavating all over again, or else 
simply to abandon the whole enterprise. 

Again it fell to John to achieve tangible 
results — John always was a lucky chap— 
for it was he who eventually uncovered the 
top of an ahu, or burial platform, that 
formed the base for the support of the 
statues. True, the image itself was not 
anywhere in evidence but, when we had un- 
covered the platform sufficiently. Professor 
Hopkins called our attention to the Phoen- 
cian symbol deeply engraven on one corner 
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of the structure. There was no doubt that 
we had hit, at last, on the portal of the 
mysterious cavern we had come so far to 
find. Also, this striking confirmation of 
the clue gave us good cause to expect the 
balance of the story to proye equally true. 
In our delight, we embraced each other en- 
thusiastically, giving a very good imitation 
of an Indian war-dance, and winding up 
with three cheers and a tiger, to the immense 
astonishment of a number of lazy natives. 
They watched us dolefully from a safe dis- 
tance, and prophesied dire disaster to our 
undertaking, savoring as it did to their un- 
tutored minds, of gross desecration. 

Manifestly the next step was to unearth 
the actual passage. Inasmuch as the 
means for getting at the mechanism of the 
image had disappeared along with the sta- 
tue, we finally decided to try the power 
of a few sticks of dynamite on the platform 
itself. But, as night was imminent with 
all its tropical suddenness, we decided to 
defer the experiment until the morrow. 
Meanwhile we retired to plan a course of 
action should the blast actually reveal the 
entrance we so ardently hoped to exist, for 
you must remember that up to date there 
was no certain proof that there were ac- 
tually a passage and cavern. Tomorrow, 
however, we should know for a certainty! 
Perhaps, after all, we had been a bit pre- 
mature with our celebration. 

CHAPTER II 

Beyond the Barrier 

E ARLY the following day we placed sev- 
eral charges of powder within some 
convenient chinks of the platform. Having 
connected these with an electric battery 
we prepared from a safe distance to test 
the truth of the story, once and for all. 
When the roar and dust of the explosion 
had subsided, and the natives on watch had 
likewise vanished, we hastened to the spot. 
At the bottom of the hole, a dark narrow 
entrance loomed. There could be no 
further doubt. We had found the way to 
the cavern described in that ancient script 
of Philo Byblius! All that was necessary 



was to clear away the opening and prepare 
to explore the hidden depths below. What 
treasures of antiquity might we hope to 
unearth? Surely no such treasure-trove 
had been discovered in the history of mod- 
ern man! 

It was determined that four of the sea- 
men should accompany us and that a guard 
should be posted at the spot to keep away 
any curious natives, while the balance of 
the crew was to remain upon the ship. In 
case we should fail to return from the ven- 
ture within a month, they were to organize 
a search party for our rescue. For the pur- 
poses of exploration, we selected a variety 
of equipment that we judged would be of 
value, including electric torches, a portable 
telephone, plenty of food and ammunition, 
and many other odds and ends. The arms 
might prove useful in case we chanced to 
encounter any remnants of that ancient 
race so dramatically set forth in the manu- 
script. Of course it seemed utterly impos- 
sible that they could have survived the 
countless years that had elapsed, but the 
rest of the story had been so strangely con- 
firmed that we hesitated to question even 
so remote a possibility as this. In case our 
reception should prove inimical we wanted 
to be on the safe side, for we counted on 
the probability that the progress of a race 
of mankind so isolated from the world, 
could not have kept pace sufficiently 
enough to give them superiority in the mat- 
ter of weapons, at least. Most of this 
equipment we proposed to transport on the 
back of one of our pack-horses, for an in- 
spection of the size and inclination of the 
passage had convinced us that this was 
perfectly possible at the start, at least. 

Thus prepared we gave one last look at 
the outer world, and then, Silas in the lead, 
we plunged into the dark passage before 
us. The air proved to be excellent, the 
path smooth, although deep in a fine dry 
dust, and the grade downward not exces- 
sive. The trail, however was circuitous in 
the extreme, so that we made but slow pro- 
gress onward. Occasionally great rents 
showed on either side, but the main path 
was plain to be followed by reason of the 
mysterious Phoenician symbol blized up- 
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on the wall at all confusing points. We 
had taken precaution to unroll a fine wire 
behind us in case we should become lost, 
so that we could, at least, retrace our steps. 
This wire also served as a means of keeping 
in touch with the seamen at the exit by 
means of our portable telephone. The pas- 
sage a. together gave conclusive evidence 
that at some period it had been used by hu- 
man beings, but not for a long, long time. 
Although we carried a compass, the con- 
tinual winding of the path made us com- 
pletely uncertain as to the distance we 
traveled or as to the direction. But we 
had traveled for the better part of an hour 
before we encountered anything of conse- 
quence. Then we came to a place where 
the path was absolutely blocked by a solid 
wall of stone reaching from the floor to the 
roof. Now here was an obstacle of no 
mean difficulty. If there was any mechan- 
ical method of opening it, we did not know, 
nor was our chart of any value in solving 
the question, for it made no mention of 
this barricade. Evidently it had been 
created later than the time of the returning 
Phoenician, and gave us the impression 
that it had been erected to forever seal the 
inner cavern from communication with the 
outer world. What might be behind that 
solid wall of masonry? Perhaps some vast 
mausoleum of the dead! 

But, unless we were prepared to give up 
the quest, we must remove this barrier, mas- 
sive as it was. Accordingly we again had 
recourse to the dynamite, trusting that the 
walls would not be as thick as they ap- 
peared. But to make matters safe we used 
a large amount, retiring to a long distance 
to fire and blast, the guide wire making 
this possible. So far did we retreat, in fact, 
that we could not see or scarcely Rear the 
resulting explosion. Also we were forced 
to wait for a considerable time for the deadly 
fumes of the powder gas to disperse, anx- 
ious as we all were to push forward. 

W HEN, however, we again returned to 
the place of the explosion, we met 
with the surprise of our lives. The barrier 
had been utterly demolished, it is true, but 
standing in the shattered opening, were a 



picturesque group of warriors clothed in 
the ancient garb of the Phoenicians. Under 
the light of flaring torches, they stood in 
martial array, while one of them, evidently 
the leader, surveyed the damage we had 
wrought in the barrier with critical, though 
somewhat dumbfounded air. Undoubtedly 
we had run across living representatives of 
the Phoenicians of long ago. Philo’s man- 
uscript had been confirmed to the last let- 
ter. The hidden cavern was not an empty 
tomb, but the abode of sentient life! m 

Naturally we took in these details at a 
glance. We had no time for further scrut- 
iny before the natives also discovered us. 
To say that they were astonished would be 
putting the dramatic situation mildly. We 
had been expecting, or rather hoping, for 
some such meeting as this, but this company 
of men, long cut off from a knowledge of 
other life than their own, probably saw in 
us, creatures of supernatural aspect, either 
gods or demons. Indeed as we advanced to- 
wards them they appeared likely to flee in 
a panic, but whatever else the Phoenicians 
might have been, cowardice was not to be 
numbered among their shortcomings. There- 
fore at a sharp command of their officer, 
they reformed their broken lines, unslung 
the bows they parried, and seemed on the 
point of testing the question of our rela- 
tion to the supernatural, at once. In addi- 
tion to the bows they were armed with 
shields, spears, and short bronze swords, 
with some bronze armor on breast and legs. 
Somewhat above the average height, broad 
shouldered, and square set, they presented 
a decidedly warlike appearance. So much 
so, in truth, that we hastily put ourself in 
a state of defense, ready, should they begin 
an assault to open fire on them with our 
modern weapons. In that narrow space, 
the results of such a battle would be ap- 
palling. 

But at the critical moment, Professor 
Silas, as the cooler and older head of our 
party, laid aside this weapon, and with 
empty and upraised hands, bravely advanced 
towards the Phoenician warriors, a signal 
•of peace which is understood by even the 
most uncivilized tribes. Walking thus to 
within a few feet of the opposing warriors. 
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he spoke to them in the ancient tongue of 
the Phoenicians, a Semitic language of 
which he, as well as John and I, had a 
working knowledge. 

“We greet you, oh people of this land! 
We come to you on a mission of peace. As 
envoys of a great country, we have journeyed 
from afar to visit your ancient race, we 
come in friendship, bearing suitable cre- 
dentials, and we desire that we be brought 
before those in authority, that we may pre- 
sent them.” 

Apparently the officer in command un- 
derstood this bold address, for he spoke to 
his company of soldiers who immediately 
reslung their bows, albeit somewhat reluc- 
tantly. Then, after some minutes of reflec- 
tion, he addressed Silas briefly: “Come, I 
will lead you into the presence of my lord 
of Lemuria.” And, forthwith he marshalled 
his soldiers about us in a manner that made 
us feel more like prisoners than envoys, and 
led us through the shattered barrier down 
the winding trail, once more. 

Uttering no words, but eyeing us close- 
ly, we were marched along, under the flare 
of the burning torches. Needless to say we 
returned the scrutiny with interest. At 
nearer quarters, I noticed that these people 
of Lemuria were clothed in a sort of tunic 
reaching to the knees. The facial type 
showed heavy brows, broad noses, inclined 
to be hooked, and full lips, the complexions, 
however, being a ghastly white as though 
they had become utterly bleached out under 
an artificial light. In the main they resem- 
bled a strange blend of Mongolian and 
Semitic stocks, and the grim set of the lips 
gave them a rather cruel cast of countenance 
that did not bode well for our reception. 
I communicated my suspicions to John. 
John agreed with me completely. Said he, 
“These natives will bear watching. But it 
is up to you and me to do the watching. 
The Professor is so overwhelmed with the 
opportunities for study, that he will give 
scant thought of the dangers involved. Just 
look at him scribbling away at his notes! 
One would think that he was safe at home 
preparing for the next day’s lecture.” 



An Ominous Outlook 

P RESENTLY the trail began to widen. 

Also we saw that the darkness of the 
passage grew less dense. In fact on mak- 
ing a sudden turn, we came suddenly out 
on a high platform of stone that looked down 
on a vast cavern, extending for miles away. 
Along the top margins of this mighty grot- 
to streamed a lurid glow, sufficient to il- 
luminate the ground below in a glare of 
incandescent light. By this uncanny light 
we plainly saw a shimmering lake surround- 
ed by a number of houses, while neare r 
stood a respectable city dominated by a 
huge citadel of stone. We gasped in amaze- 
ment as we scanned this wonderful land- 
scape spread before us. In our wildest 
dreams we had not dared to imagine so 
stupendous an outcome of our adventure. 
Talk about the ‘Lost World’ of fiction 
writers! Here was a piece of reality be- 
yond compare, and we had to literally pinch 
ourselves to be convinced that we were truly 
awake. 

Our leader of the warriors now unbended 
long enough to explain that the spot where- 
on we stood was a military outpost designed 
to guard the exit from the land. While the 
passage had not been used for years, custom 
required that it be guarded constantly. 
Especially now that rebellion raged within 
the nation, it was doubly protected. The 
muffled rumble of the explosion at the bar- 
rier had attracted his notice with the result 
that he had gone to investigate. How we 
had accomplished this display of power he 
was curious to know, but we thought that 
it would do no harm to leave him in a state 
of mystification. A little appearance of 
supernatural power would not come amiss 
in dealing with these rather primitive peo- 
ple. 

Naturally we were anxious to begin the 
pilgrimage to the valley of this cavern. 
However, the leader apparently had some- 
thing else in mind, for he detained us at the 
outpost, for several hours. We saw the mo- 
tive of this delay when a very old man 
wearing the robes of the priest-clan put in 
his appearance. After some secret conver- 
sation with the leader, this priest, without 
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even greeting us, departed as silently as he 
had come. Soon thereafter, the leader con- 
ducted us down a steep flight of stairs lead- 
ing down to the level of the valley. Of 
course we had to leave behind our faithful 
pack-horse, but we made shift to carry most 
of our baggage trusting only the odds and 
ends to the natives. But if we expected to 
make a sort of triumphal march into the 
city we were doomed to disappointment. In- 
stead, we were led in a round-about way, 
entering the citadel from the rear, and see- 
ing none of the city or its inhabitants. 
Finally we were lodged in a great stone 
room that had every appearance of a place 
of confinement, rather than the reception 
room of ambassadors. The whole situation 
surely bore an ominous outlook! 

But whatever may have been the reasons 
for this duress, starvation was not included 
in the plans. Indeed, we had scarcely ar- 
rived before servants, much different in 
physical appearance than their masters, 
brought us in a generous repast. It con- 
sisted largely of some form of sea-foods, 
which caused us wonderment, inasmuch as 
the lake we had observed did not seem to 
be composed of salt water. Plenty of pure 
water and wine of an excellent variety com- 
pleted the menu. I might add that most 
of our own equipment had been removed 
from our control, but we still retained our 
small arms. By that same token I was con- 
vinced that our hosts did not realize their 
importance. “So far, so good,” I exclaimed 
after the meal. I confess I don’t like our 
reception up to date, but anyway these birds 
have no intention of starving us to death, 
just now at any rate.” 

John laughed rather cynically. “Perhaps 
they are reserving us for a human sacrifice. 
The Phoenicians of old, you know, had 
some such pleasant custom. Or was it only 
beautiful damsels that were offered up for 
the burning? If so, that lets us out. But 
seriously I am not exactly enthusiastic about 
those armed guards at the door.” 

CHAPTER III 

A Terrible Alternative 

A S far as that went, neither did any of us. 
Yet, perhaps we had exaggerated mat- 



ters unduly. The leader of the warriors 
had promised to conduct us before the Lord 
of the land, and the secrecy with which we 
had been conducted to the palace might only 
be the prelude to a royal reception later. 
That some of these people knew of other 
civilizations than their own, was proved 
by the tale of the escaped Phoenician, as, 
also, the folk-lore of the natives on Easter 
Island, even if the majority of them were 
held in ignorance. Whatever might be the 
reason for our present isolation, however, 
we could do nothing about it, and so we 
composed ourselves to get whatever sleep 
we could obtain in a land where it was 
never night in the common meaning of the 
term. 

On the morrow we awoke greatly refresh- 
ed. After breakfast we were led into a 
council chamber containing only a few men 
and these all of the priestly order. Here 
we were subjected to a thorough examina- 
tion. Our history was gone into in a man- 
ner that left nothing to the imagination. So 
minute was the investigation that Silas was 
inclined to grow angry and stand on the 
dignity of his profession. John and I could 
scarcely refrain from merriment as we 
watched the professor squirming under the 
personal questions that were asked him. 
He looked so much like a bug under a 
microscope. When the inquisition was over, 
the priests knew all about the reasons of our 
journey and the method of our arrival. 
Whether they had any clear conception of 
the advance of modern life, however, I 
rather doubted. They had been too long 
completely out of touch with all life on the 
surface. When the investigation was finish- 
ed we were escorted into an anteroom while 
the court held a sort of executive session. 

But when we were returned into the coun- 
cil chamber we were told in concise language 
the fate in store for us. Also we learned 
something of the present state of politics 
in the land. It appeared that a life and 
death struggle had matured between the 
priestly-clan and the legitimate ruler of the 
nation. This controversy had split the in- 
habitants into two factions, one led by the 
priests and a dummy king they had set up, 
and the other by the ancient line of kings. 
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The usurper, named Misor, the Redeemer, 
controlled the capital city and the major- 
ity of the inhabitants, while the true king 
had fled to a remote part of the cavern with 
a small quantity of loyal followers. This 
king was called Sydyk, meaning The Just. 
It further appeared that Sydyk had incurred 
the enmity of the priests by reason of his 
determination to resume intercourse with 
the outer world. This attitude the priests 
absolutely opposed as likely to bring about 
their own downfall, and the overthrow of 
the privileged caste. The deposed ruler had 
entrenched himself in a small city at the 
lower end of the cavern and up to date had 
held his own against all efforts of a much 
superior force to dislodge him. Now the 
priests conceived the brilliant idea of intro- 
ducing us as avenging gods come to de- 
stroy the impious revolters. That is why 
we had been held in seclusion. The plan 
called for broadcasting the news of our ad- 
vent to the enemy and at a fitting moment 
show us to the people with appropriate cere- 
monies. We were calmly offered the alter- 
nate of agreement to the plan, or death! A 
truly delightful prospect for peaceful visi- 
tors, now wasn’t it? 

Even Professor Hopkins looked gloomy 
as we digested the program on our return 
to our former quarters. But there was one 
ray of sunshine in the gloom, we had at 
least been granted time for reflection. The 
conclave had even promised to furnish us 
with suitable instructors in the political sit- 
uation of the times. Of course, armed as we 
were, seven of us could give a good ac- 
count, if worse came to worse. We even 
discussed the possibility of fighting our way 
back to the place of exit, but saner con- 
sideration only showed us the futility of 
such a course. With hundreds of grim war- 
riors, and the solid walls of our prison, be- 
tween us and escape, we knew that our 
superior weapons would prove of small 
avail. There was nothing that we could do 
but fall in with the plans until such a time 
as we could discover a better opportunity. 
Even our friends on the outside would be 
powerless to rescue us. It would require 
an army to penetrate this massive strong- 
bold. , 



T HAT afternoon there came our instruc- 
-tor. He was rather a jolly old codger 
for a Phoenician, and made us laugh on 
numerous occasions as he narrated the many 
tricks by which the priest-clan maintained 
their hold on the veneration of the people. 
Evidently he recognized that dissimulation 
would be out of place with us. The land 
they called Lemuria, after the original con- 
tinent of which it formed a part. To the 
delight of the professor, he promised to 
produce certain manuscripts dealing with 
the history of vanished races that once in- 
habited it. But just now he was more inter- 
ested in the civil discord that rent the land 
asunder. He denounced the attitude of the 
Lord of the insurgents. This ruler had 
sought to reduce the ancient privileges of 
the priests of Baal, and had even threatened 
to open the land to the outer world again, 
unless they consented to his plans. 

But the priests were still powerful, shel- 
tered as they were in the protection of the 
gods, and they had driven the ambitious 
monarch from the throne. Now, by using 
us as messengers of those gods, thev be- 
lieved that they could so play on even those 
followers of the king who remained loyal, 
that they would desert his standard, thus 
bringing their former ruler to his end. He 
admitted, however, that Sydyk, the Just, 
was a very clever man, versed in all the 
secret lore of the land, and a difficult prob- 
lem to deal with successfully. As the suc- 
cessor of a long line of rulers, Sydyk was 
even posted on some matters not known by 
the wisest priest among themselves. That 
is why he greatly feared that the former 
ruler might devise some piece of stratagem 
that would be hard to cope with unless they 
acted promptly. 

However, as a few days would be required 
to properly prepare the grand religious 
tableau for the undoing of Sydyk, the priest 
suggested that it might be possible to ar- 
range a tour of the land for us. Suitably 
disguised he was of the opinion that we 
might proceed without discovery, “especial- 
ly as he would be along to see that we did 
not stray too far away from the protection 
of the priests.” He winked merrily at John 
as he made the later declaration. Natural- 
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ly we welcomed any change from the terri- 
ble monotony of our present close confine- 
ment. Especially did the proposal appeal 
to the professor who saw a rare opportunity 
to delve info matters of an antiquarian na- 
ture. 

That afternoon (I was only able to tell 
the time of day by consulting my watch) 
the jolly priest, whose name he informed 
us was Beth- Ammon (rather Egyptian I 
thought) joined us, together with our grim 
captain of the barrier and several of his 
i* soldiers. By the judicious use of Phoenician 
garment and pigments, they speedily trans- 
formed the three of us into very credible 
natives of the land. Thus equipped we sal- 
lied forth, leaving behind the four seamen, 
albeit with reductance. As we passed 
through the massive gates of the stronghold 
and the numerous armed guards about the 
portals, we saw the folly of our previous 
idea of escape. Even with our dynamite 
we could not have forced some of the giant 
doors of this principal fortress. But, under 
the escort of our companions, we were 
passed without delay. 

When we had come forth into the streets 
of the city, we saw, at a glance, that it was 
of considerable size and importance. The 
smaller houses were composed altogether of 
stone. The reason for this lay in the fact 
that, while much rank vegetation of a low 
order grew in the cavern, none of the hardy 
variety could flourish beneath the artificial 
light, lacking the vital rays of sun-light. So 
contrary to the usual Phoenician habit of 
building, they were compelled in this un- 
derground retreat to use the only material 
available. But anyway the number of 
dwellings indicated a population of many 
thousands. However the streets appeared 
more or less deserted, especially of the 
masculine sex. Beth-Ammon accounted for 
this by the fact that they had been drained 
from the city as soldiers to besiege the King 
in the lower valley. 

The women, we saw were of the same gen- 
eral type as the men, but T thought some- 
what more beautiful. The same division of 
classes, however, prevailed, so that some 
of the inhabitants more nearly resembled 
the original inhabitants of the old continent 



of Lemuria, while others bore a striking re- 
semblance to the pure Phoenician race of 
invaders. Intermarriage had smoothed most 
of the points of difference, however. All 
types bore that strange bleached appearance, 
which was also characteristic of the vege- 
table life. What might be the source of the 
strange illumination we were at loss to con- 
jecture. Yet light there was in plenty, and 
a warm, moist air also. 

An Excursion 

P RESENTLY we came to an elaborate 
cippus, or temple, of the usual conical 
form with the altars in front. The early 
Phoenicians built no covered temple to their 
gods as did the Hebrews or Egyptians. The 
tombs, though, were massive in the extreme 
and often ornamented in the most wonder- 
ful way. But Beth-Ammon evidently did 
not intend to exhibit to us these treasures 
of the dead on this excursion. Instead he 
hurried us down to the margin of the lake. 
It was fresh water as we had previously 
surmised, and contained some queer variety 
of fish, but we still wondered how the natives 
managed to obtain the sea-food that had 
constituted our principal articles of diet 
heretofore. It was apparent that they had 
devised some means of reaching the ocean, 
yet, how this was possible without a deluge 
we were still in the dark. 

We strolled for a time amidst the numer- 
ous villages that lined the shore of the lake. 
Here again I noticed that the women over- 
whelmingly outnumbered the men. Beth- 
Ammon informed us that this was a regular 
condition. For some obscure reason the 
female births always greatly exceeded the 
males, which naturally led to the practice 
of polygamy. Perhaps the salubrious na- 
ture of the cavern and the easy mode of 
life, had something to do with the facts. 
Professor Hopkins declared that my theory 
was founded ®n sound scientific conclusions. 
Because of this polygamous relations the 
females were rated at a low standard, which 
was another proof of the Oriental lineage 
of the inhabitants. 

From the lake we returned our steps back 
to the city. Here we were conducted into 
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a sort of Lemurian museum of science and 
arts. The historical value of the exhibits 
contained therein, was worth a king’s ran- 
som. Silver and gold ornaments, exquisite- 
ly carved vessels of various kinds and de- 
scriptions, jewel-encrusted weapons and 
shields, robes of the most amazing work- 
manship and coloring, formed but a small 
portion of these treasures of this wonderful 
place. In addition to the mere physical col- 
lection of antiques, Beth-Ammon produced 
an extensive array of ancient manuscripts, 
some of them going back to the time before 
Europe was born as a separate continent. 
In truth we had run across the true record 
of the great continent that once spanned the 
mighty Pacific, long before the dawn of 
modern history. Even I was dumbfounded 
at the magnitude of this find, while John and 
Silas were so entranced as to scareely 
breathe. I knew that the professor would 
have been willing to sell his soul to the 
devil, for the chance of getting even a tithe 
of this collection back safely to civilization. 

In the limited time we were permitted to 
examine the treasures, however, we could 
obtain only scant outline of the history of 
these ancient people. But a brief story was 
told us by Beth-Ammon, supplemented by 
occasional supporting documents. 

Once, it seems, the present small fragment 
of Easter Island was part of a land area ex- 
tending almost to the coast of Asia. In the 
beginning, that vast expanse of land was 
occupied by a race of men high in the scale 
of human achievement. Eventually they 
reached the peak of their racial progress 
that culminated in a magnificence beyond 
description. Then began the rapid disinte- 
gration which seems to be the fate of all 
nations when they have attained the pin- 
nacle of their glory. Eventually they fell 
into decay and became the easy prey of an- 
other race, barbaric but robust. It was this 
later race, men of gigantic stature, who had 
erected the wonderful images we had seen 
on Easter Island. In turn these mighty men 
had perished, mostly by reason of the sub- 
sidence of the major part of the continent. 
The balance had fallen before the invasion- 
of still another race of natives from the 
mainland of Asia. Then it was that the 



Phoenician v/oyagers had arrived at the is- 
land, still of considerable size. These early 
seamen had found the place so pleasant that 
they had settled there, conquered the re- 
maining inhabitants, and set up a govern- 
ment after the fashion of their parent land 
in the far west. 

CHAPTER IV 

A Terrible Danger 

T HIS then was the story of the great con- 
tinent of Lemuria, of which nothing now 
existed excepting the group of Pacific is- 
lands. It was also the explanation of those 
giant images of stone that had so puzzled 
modern minds. Now, Beth-Ammon came 
to the story of the great cavern. He told 
us that the first Phoenician settlers had lived 
on the new land for many generations, in- 
termarrying with the natives, until the final 
catastrophe. Came a day, however, when 
the volcanoes spouted fire and the island 
rocked beneath the force of tremendous 
ocean convulsions. Then it was that a few 
hundred of them had sought refuge in the 
great natural cavern of whose existence they 
were aware for centuries. Strange to re- 
late, this cavern had resisted the onslaught 
of the destruction that had made life im- 
possible upon the surface. So secure had 
they found the refuge, indeed, that they had 
made it a place of permanent habitation. 
There, in the course of time their numbers 
had increased to many thousands, and they 
had decided to seal themselves off from the 
outer world, lest other tribes of men come 
upon them and bring them in turn into sub- 
jection. 

But it also seemed that the present lord 
of the land had advanced views. While he 
knew of the outer world, as did the priest- 
clan, most of the present generation had 
forgotten, if they ever knew, of the existence 
of a world apart from their own. But 
Sydyk argued that sooner or later utter de- 
struction would overwhelm the little refuge 
they now occupied, and it was better for a 
thousand reasons to break the seal of isolar 
tion and migrate to a more secure abode. 
This attitude of Sydyk’s, however, the 
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priests bitterly opposed. They seemed to 
have made a pretty shrewd guess as to the 
state of development in the outer world and 
saw that such intercourse with alien races 
plainly spelled the end of their centuries of 
civil and religious hold upon the people. 
Consequently, relying upon their power 
as servants of the gods, they had deposed 
the king and set up a noble in his place, 
one, moreover who could be bent to their de- 
sires. It was this plan of the priests to 
which we owed our lives up to date, as they 
evidently intended to utilize us in some fan- 
tastic appeal to the superstitions of the 
masses. However, it needed no conference 
with my companions to convince me that 
our interest lay with the former Lord, if 
by any means, we could come within his 
protection. 

After this lecture on the life and history 
of Lemuria, Beth-Ammon escorted us back 
to our quarters in the fortress, although it 
required almost a display of force to tear 
Silas from the museum. I verily believe 
that he would have been content to have 
spent the balance of his life therein, for 
such a storehouse of prehistoric relics no 
modern man had ever seen. Nor, alas, ever 
will again! 

John and I were rather afraid that this 
stubbornness on the part of the professor 
might result in our being kept confined al- 
together within our prison, but the follow- 
ing day, Beth-Ammon showed up and pleas- 
antly invited us to another tour of the land. 
On this occasion he caused us to be rowed 
across the lake, hence by a winding trail to 
a huge portal of stone located nearly to the 
top of the cavern. By some secret mechan- 
ism he opened a small door through the por- 
tal and led us out onto a great natural shelf 
of rock. From this elevation we were able 
to look down into a glowing pit of seething 
lava, from which arose a dense cloud of 
sulphurous fumes. These fumes, we were 
informed, did not invade the cavern proper, 
but, were fed into a channel leading beneath 
the sea. The intense, fiery, glow of the cen- 
tral pit, however, reflecting against the roof 
of the cavern, furnished the light and heat 
that made possible the life of the place. Al- 
so a down draft of air, resulting from the 



heat of the pit, supplied the necessary oxy- 
gen to support active existence. Here, then, 
was the true explanation for the weird il- 
lumination we had wondered at. We could 
not repress a shudder as we peered cauti- 
ously into the glaring depths of the inferno. 
What if this molten mass should overflow 
its confines, and pour down on the helpless 
inhabitants below? Indeed, Beth-Ammon 
told us that this very thing had once oc- 
curred, but in a limited way, so that, while 
the loss of life had been severe, it had not 
been beyond repair. 

Still to prevent any human agency from 
producing a similar catastrophe, as they 
might easily do in some fit of desperation, 
the portal was strongly watched. He like- 
wise informed us that another such lava 
chimney arose in the lower valley. Al- 

though the entire cavern was of great ex- 
tent, only those two spots were suitable for 
human existence. It was this lower valley 
where the former Lord was now entrenched, 
and he had even threatened, if in danger of 
capture, to release the boiling torrent of 
that place, and thus bring about the total 
annihilation of friend and foe. Therefore 
the priest-clan had felt the need of proceed- 
ing with extreme caution in bringing about 
his demise. It would be a hollow victory, 
indeed, that resulted in the absolute de- 
struction of all concerned, perhaps of the 
very island, itself. Needless to say, we 
three agreed perfectly with this wise conclu- 
sion of our jolly priest. 

F ROM the place of fire, we journeyed to- 
wards the lower valley. When we came 
near to that spot we clearly noted that the 
cavern was almost divided by a narrow 
pass. Here the former Lord had erected a 
barricade, behind which he conducted so 
gallant a defense that the besiegers had not 
made much headway, although they outnum- 
bered him four to one. While we did not 
come close enough to this barricade to see 
the conflict in detail, by means of a pair of 
field glasses we plainly saw the king, him- 
self, upon the ramparts, and a noble figure 
of a king he made. These glasses, by the 
way, were something of a novelty to Beth- 
Ammon, although not especially a surprise 
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to him, for you must remember that the 
natives of the cavern came from a very in- 
ventive race. True they had made but slow 
progress, cooped up as they were. Raw 
material was scarce and new infusions of 
blood, unknown. But in spite of this hand- 
icap they had done some remarkable work, 
especially along the line of building and 
engineering. One such work of note we now 
had the opportunity of inspecting. High 
up against the ceiling of the cavern, Beth- 
Ammon led us to a great stone portal sim- 
ilar to the first. Again he opened a small 
door and showed us a unique cave several 
acres in extent. The bottom of this cave 
was filled with a deep pool of ocean water. 
Nothing but a glance was needed to assure 
us that there was the fishing grounds of 
the inhabitants. Our guide explained that 
this pool was occasionally stocked by the 
simple expedient of raising a gate set in 
the sea wall and allowing the denizens of 
the ocean to enter the cave, after which, the 
gate was lowered and the cave drained of 
its surplus water by a clever arrangement 
of pumps. The ensnarement of such sea 
life and vegetation as came into the trap 
was an easy matter after that, and could be 
pursued at leisure. John, who is a rather 
lazy fisherman, was delighted with the con- 
trivance, and declared that he would go 
about constructing a similar device, adding 
“if ever we came out alive from this jumble 
we are now in.” 

It appears, according to Beth- Ammon, 
that the ocean side of the pool was only 
about thirty fathoms beneath the surface. 
Professor Hopkins instantly made a note 
of this information, suggesting to us, later, 
that here was a possible avenue of escape. 
“All we needed was a suitable submarine.” 
This remark of the professor’s caused John 
and I to laugh uproariously. “How about 
an airplane?” countered John. “Or better 
still one of those amazing inventions of the 
fiction-writers, such as a Time-Machine or 
an invisible ray?” But experience proved, 
after all, that Silas was wiser than we some- 
times believed. 

The day following our excursion to the 
pool, was fixed for the grand tableau in 
which we were to play the leading roles. 



To Silas, as the most dignified of the trio, 
was assigned the part of the great god, Baal ; 
John drew Dagon, the fish-god; while to my 
mortification as the youthful member, I was 
decked out to represent a female goddess 
Ashtoreth, a sort of version of Venus. All 
of the robes were magnificent, not to say 
authentic. Indeed, they were the actual 
garments used by the ancient Phoenicians 
in their worship of the gods. Silas did ap- 
pear very impressive in his attire of price- 
less cloth and jewels. But John squirmed 
grotesquely in a tight fitting suit of green 
fish scales, and my own beautiful drapery 
so arranged as to give the illusion of fe- 
male charms, was so ridiculous that we 
could not repress our merriment in spite of 
the gravity of the situation. To tell the 
truth, we all, including our loyal seamen, 
fully expected to end the ceremony upon 
the burning altar of the cruel gods we were 
supposed to typify. Three of the seamen 
were decked out to play the parts of Titans, 
or giants. One of them we insisted should 
be left behind to watch over such property 
as we still had in our possession. We also 
kept our side arms, which for some reason 
the priests did not seem to realize as signi- 
ficant. 

Denounced ! 

T HUS arrayed we were led in solemn 
state into the great throne room of the 
fortress. Here we perceived the puppet king 
seated on a wonderful carved chair sur- 
rounded by his principal nobles, while as 
many of the chief commoners crowded in 
the hall as the space would permit. Around 
this hall we marched several times to the 
music of loud trumpets and the clash of 
cymbals. As we passed the station of the 
king all the assembly prostrated themselves 
before us. Finally we halted under a splen- 
did canopy of priceless cloth, where the 
three of us impersonating the chief divini- 
ties, took seats upon raised platforms orna- 
mented in the most weird manner. 

Then began a series of religious ceremon- 
ies that included various dances and other 
devotions too involved for me to remember. 
Professor Hopkins, no doubt, has them al 
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his finger-ends, and will enlighten the read- 
ers who care for details in n book he ex- 
pects to write later. As for me, I was more 
interested in the vivid stage settings than in 
the exact technic of the proceedings. I do 
know that the high-priest, after the finish 
of the main program, made an eloquent 
speech in which he rebuked the sacrilegious 
attitude of king Sydyk, pointing to us as 
messengers of the gods returned in person, 
to avenge the wrongs of the nation. He made 
it pretty clear, moreover, that unless the 
former king, and his deceived followers, 
rendered prompt submission to the author- 
ity of the priests, a dreadful calamity would 
be visited upon the entire kingdom. All in 
all, the high-priest made out a strong case 
for the plaintiffs and it sure looked bad for 
the defendants, provided they had been pre- 
sent to hear the testimony. It seems, as 
gods, we were not supposed to take an active 
part in the debate, as it were, mere exhibits 
in the pleadings. 

However, as the defendants were not pre- 
sent in the court, nor likely to answer a 
summons, personally, it became necessary 
to adjourn to high court to a spot nearer 
to their place of abode. Accordingly, 
headed by the dummy king, and the bal- 
ance of the army not already engaged be- 
fore the enemy, we all set forth in full 
pomp towards the lower valley, we, as gods, 
being carried on the shoulders of husky re- 
tainers. I could have laughed at the fan- 
tastic procession, particularly as I noticed 
John still squirming in the tight suit of 
Dagon, the fish. But there was too strong 
an undercurrent of emotions in the fana- 
tical horde of shouting natives to venture 
on a display of levity. Indeed, as we pro- 
ceeded we all became infected by the ex- 
citement of the moment. 

After an hour’s march it became neces- 
sary to light flaring torches, for we had en- 
tered the narrow pass, not illuminated by 
the lava glow. Under this flickering glare 
we presented, if possible, a more weird 
spectacle than before. But when we had 
arrived at the barrier, the light of the lower 
valley furnished sufficient light to $ee clear- 
ly. We naturally halted an arrow’s flight 
distant from the stone defences, for even the 



inflamed marchers had too much respect 
for the doughty warrior, Sydyk, to risk 
their lives unnecessarily. A pile of dead 
before the barrier also bore eloquent testi- 
mony of the fierceness of the assault, up to 
date. Here was evidently no laughing mat- 
ter, but bloody warfare in its grim reality! 

The conflict, which had been going on in 
a rather listless manner previous to our ar- 
rival, abruptly ceased when we came into 
view. There was no question that the de- 
fenders were astonished at the appearance 
of the anpient priests, dressed in full re- 
galia and seeming to bring the living gods 
they all had worshiped for countless cen- 
turies. And when a herald of the priests 
had advanced within speaking distance, un- 
der cover of a flag of truce, and had loudly 
proclaimed the dire purpose of our coming, 
consternation was visible amongst them. In- 
deed for a few minutes it truly seemed that 
they intended to throw themselves down on 
the ground as a taken of submission to the 
will of the gods. Devoted as they were to 
the cause of their hereditary prince, gen- 
erations of subservience to the power of the 
deities they venerated was even more po- 
tent to their loyalty to his cause. Were 
they but convinced that we were indeed the 
gods we claimed to be, nothing the king 
could do would prevent them deserting his 
standard. At this critical moment, however, 
Sydyk, himself, appeared upon the ram- 
part of the barrier, crying out in a voice 
that could be distinctly heard to the farth- 
est man : 

“Shame on you for cowards and impos- 
tors! Listen to me, oh my people, I, your 
lawful lord, declare that this is but a trick 
of the crafty priests. These gods are no 
true gods at all!' They are but men from 
the outer world, a world that I would open 
up to all of you so that you be not forever 
stifled in this narrow place of ours. I re- 
peat, the priests deceive you. Lay hands 
upon these false gods and prove my words!” 

A T these bold words of the king, tlje 
tide was turned against us, such is 
the power of words. Indeed the rabble 
about us eyed us with suspicion, while the 
king’s party shouted at us in derision. Af- 
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fairs began to look mighty dark for us, es- 
pecially, for it certainly appeared that we 
should share the usual fate of mere pawns 
in the game of war, and perish whichever 
side won. But the priests were not defeated 
yet. The high priest quickly rallied around 
us the soldiers, on whom he could depend, 
and shouting to the people that the king 
was a blasphemer and liar, ordered an im- 
mediate assault against the defenders, cour- 
ageously leading the attack in person, hold- 
ing <?n high some sacred relic of worship. 

CHAPTER V 
Into the Fire! 

I N the confusion that ensued, other of 
the priests sought to withdraw from the 
vicinity, carrying us away in their midst. 
Before this maneuver could be successfully 
accomplished, however, a body of the king’s 
soldiers issued from a hidden passage at our 
very side, slew the priests about us, and as 
swiftly withdrew again, taking us with them. 
So quickly was the trick done that the mass 
of the besiegers did not even miss us before 
we had vanished from view. Nor did we, 
ourselves, have time for full realization of 
the effects of the sudden sortie until we 
found ourselves securely bound in the dun- 
geons of King Sydyk. It was certainly an 
ignominious downfall; one minute wor- 
shipped as gods, and the next minute, cast 
into durance vile! But, of course we rather 
welcomed the transfer. We know that the 
priest-clan were only using us to pull the 
chestnuts out of the fire, after which, we 
would probably be roasted ourselves. So 
we made no effort at Resistance, for as we 
understood the civil war, Sydyk was com- 
mitted to a policy that fell in with our own 
views of ultimate liberty. 

However, as the hours rolled along and 
we saw no one save a surly jailor who 
brought us our meals, we began to have 
grave doubts as to the wisdom of the change. 
Perhaps, after all, the King believed that we 
were parties to the priest’s deception, and 
intended to make horrible examples of us. 
Our captor was better posted than the priests 
for he had stripped us of our side arms, 
leaving us helpless to even make a show of 



a fight. Indeed we were a gloomy looking 
lot of mortals as we reflected on the state 
of our fortunes. 

“A fine kettle of fish,” exclaimed John 
peevishly, “and I don’t mean maybe!” 

“Fish is correct,” I rejoined looking at 
John’s unique makeup. “Sort of out of 
the frying pan into the fire, I call it.” 

After this mild attempt at humor, in 
which nobody seemed to join, we all lapsed 
into silence again. Even Silas appeared im- 
mersed in gloom, which was somewhat of 
a change for him since we had penetrated 
this wonderland of ancient treasures. 

But it is long lane that has no turning. 
One day we were summoned into the pres- 
ence of the king, and a few of his trusted 
followers. Here we were put through a 
third degree that brought out the complete 
story of our life and times — something after 
the inquisition of the priests. King Sydyk 
was a fine figure of a man and we soon 
learned he was as wise as he was splendid 
in personal appearance. He did not seem 
to be as astonished at our story as one 
might have expected considering the cir- 
cumstances. In fact he finally told us, when 
we had completed our history, that he had 
made a very searching investigation into 
ancient records, an investigation that had 
convinced him that there were other races of 
men extant upon the earth in addition to 
the present inhabitants of the vanished Lem- 
uria, a story that had been circulated for 
ages throughout the land. But when he 
sought to put the real facts before the peo- 
ple, the priests had deposed him, and forced 
him, supported by a few of his faithful 
retainers, to fight for his very life. At 
present affairs were in a desperate condi- 
tion, but nevertheless he frankly asked us 
to join him, promising, at least, to assist 
us to escape safely to the outer world. 

To the King’s proposal of alliance we nat- 
urally gave unqualified approval. Where- 
upon he restored our personal belongings, 
and removed our quarters to a comfortable 
room facing on an enclosed garden. He 
thought it better that we remain hidden for 
a time, even from his own people. But the 
king frequently visited us there to take 
council with us regarding the state of af- 
fairs. One day he even brought his favor- 
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ite wife, and what pleased me more than any- 
thing, his young and charming daughter. 
Needless to recount, I straightway fell, head 
and ears, in love with this fair maiden, a 
love that I am happy to announce, she fully 
reciprocated. So it came about that, while 
John and Silas gravely debated questions of 
war, I devoted my talent to the more im- 
portant lists of love. I rathered fancied, 
considering the critical state of politics, my 
companions regarded my antics with disap- 
proval, but as the sequel proved, this bit 
of romance was of greater value than all 
the grave deliberations of my elders. 

O F course, John and Silas posted the 
King on the superior quality of mod- 
ern weapons of warfare. Particularly the 
deadly nature of the dynamite, unfortun- 
ately now in the hands of the enemy, to- 
gether with one of our seamen. It was im- 
perative that we attempt a rescue of the 
seaman, at any rate. We could not, under 
any circumstances, abandon him to the ten- 
der mercy of the priests. We put this prob- 
lem strongly before King Sydyk, and he 
promised to aid us as soon as he received 
the report from a certain spy he had in 
the camp of the dummy king. 

A few days later he came again with sev- 
eral heavily armed warriors. He informed 
us that the seaman, and all of our equip- 
ment had been placed in a dungeon of the 
capital stronghold, a dungeon situated deep 
in the ground. This was the opportunity 
he had most desired, for he knew of a 
secret passage that led- to the very spot, 
thus affording more chance of success than 
if we had been forced to invade a more 
populous portion of the fortress. Yet the 
mission was fraught with great danger, and 
he hesitated asking us to join the adventure. 
However, being young, John and I natural- 
ly scouted hazards, while the three seamen 
would have cheerfully given their own lives 
to help save one of their comrades. Hence 
we volunteered unanimously to join the ex- 
pedition. 

After dressing us in the prevailing at- 
tire of the other warriors, the King led 
us into a long winding passage cut out of 

the solid rock of the cavern. It seems that 



this ancient place was fairly honeycombed 
by such hidden ways, for what reason I 
was at loss to know. In fact King Sydyk 
himself, did not understand the original 
purpose of many of them. But he told me 
that he was better posted on the location 
than any other living inhabitant, even the 
priests; for a written key had been handed 
down from father to son, by the line of her- 
editary rulers since the very earliest days. 

This passage led us securely to the rear 
of the besieging forces before the barrier; 
but when we had emerged into the open air 
of the upper valley we ran grave danger in 
chancing across patrols of the enemy’s sol- 
diers. In truth we did meet one such com- 
pany, but the commander of it, being in a 
rather intoxicated state, we managed to con- 
vince him that we were likewise soldiers of 
the dummy king returning from the front, 
and so escaped without recognition. How- 
ever the king remarked on the drunken cele- 
bration among his foes, noting sadly, that 
they had good reason for their rejoicing 
for daily his own followers fell away from 
his cause. We must need act swiftly if we 
hoped to escape with our skins. 

Without further mishap we reached the 
rear of the stronghold. Here the king again 
found one of those multitude of secret pass- 
ages and quickly led us downward until we 
arrived at a door which he assured us open- 
ed into a corridor before the dungeon. Now, 
however, we had come to the most danger- 
ous part of our mission, for a small peep- 
hole in the door revealed that the corridor 
was guarded by a score of armed warriors. 
How many more rrfight be near at hand we 
had no means of ascertaining. I must ad- 
mit that I did not like the looks of my 
brawny foes, especially as it was decided 
that we were not to use our automatics, 
because of the noise they would produce 
in that narrow space. Therefore I gripped 
the sword that I carried and awaited nerv- 
ously the signal for the attack! 

The next few minutes were filled with 
enough excitement to last a lifetime. In 
spite of the surprise nature of our onslaught, 
our foemen quickly rallied and met our 
attack with equal fury. The struggle waged 
desperately as such hand to hand conflicts 
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always do. While the king’s soldiers ex- 
changed bloody blows with their antagon- 
ists, my companions and I attempted to gain 
the dungeon. But the door was heavily 
barred, and the equipment was hard to select 
from, so that we wasted precious moments 
struggling with the problem of getting it 
safely within the shelter of the secret pass- 
age. Also, I had to go to the assistance 
of John who found himself engaged in an 
unexpected affray with a guard hidden 
within the dungeon itself. Besides the 
light was poor, being furnished by a num- 
ber of torches stuck in the walls of the 
corridor. 

A State Council 

T O make matters worse, the enemy were 
reinforced by other guards from a 
nearby guard-room. Indeed the king, who 
was performing prodigious feats of valor, 
found himself so surrounded by foes that 
he was utterly unable to retreat within the 
shelter when we, at last, had managed to 
convey the confined seaman, and some of 
our equipment therein. Already we had 
lost several of the king’s warriors, while 
all of us were more or less injured by the 
combat. There was nothing else to be done, 
if we hoped to save the day, than to give 
these natives a taste of modern inventions. 
Therefore we whipped out our automatics 
and quickly opened a deadly fusillade of 
fire upon the enemy. The results were all 
that we could have asked for. In a wild 
panic the enemy fell back before the fright- 
ful carnage that ensued at this close range. 
Evidently they must have imagined that the 
very gods had taken a hand in the fray. 

Under cover of the rout, we made our 
way, such as were alive, out of the strong- 
hold of our foes. We all realized that it 
would be impossible to retrace our steps 
the same way we had arrived. To venture 
through the open country again would only 
result in our capture. As it was we must 
get out of sight speedily, for the enemy 
would soon be on our tracks. 

One such hiding place was near at hand, 
no less than one of those massive tombs of 
the departed lords of the land. Into this 
place we quickly ran, but we knew that, at 



best, it would prove but a temporary shel- 
ter; the priest would ferret us out of that 
retreat in little time. However, the king 
seemed to recollect that another of those 
secret passages ran from this particular 
tomb. If only he could locate the key to 
it! Sure enough he found the passage with- 
out much loss of time. By means of hid- 
den paths we hastened to put as much dis- 
tance as we could between us qnd our re- 
vengeful foes. The passage, however, was 
long unused and had many divergent chan- 
nels, so that we stumbled along until we 
were utterly exhausted. Eventually, we did 
manage to arrive safely at the king’s for- 
tress, more dead than alive, but happy in 
the success of the adventure. Naturally my 
fair Phoenician maid showed much concern 
over my wounds, although I was the least 
injured of any. I vowed that I would en- 
dure a thousand such perils for such a con- 
solation. 

But now that our party of explorers were 
united again, the problem of our escape 
was just as pressing as every. We had been 
provisioned for a month and as our friends 
on the outside would not expect us for that 
period of time, we could not expect any 
help from that source. True we now had in 
our possession a quantity of high explos- 
ives and a generous supply of small arms. 
But these would be insufficient to force our 
way through the tightening ranks of the 
hundreds of our besiegers, even with the 
king’s support, a support that was steadily 
falling away from him. No, it was mani- 
fest that we must depend on our own ingen- 
uity, or we would inevitably fall into the 
clutches of the priest-clan, with an outcome 
we shuddered to contemplate. 

It was then that the king called a state 
conclave. Here we were presented form- 
ally to the assembled nobles and retainers 
of the King. To these bewildered natives 
we told the true story of the outer world, 
and the trick the priests had sought to im- 
pose upon them. There were loud mur- 
murs, for the priest had caused to be cir- 
culated among them the tale that we had 
disappeared from their ranks, to return 
presently and destroy the followers of the 
king, unless they would give him up to 
judgment. But while our story proved the 
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rank hypocrisy of the crafty priests, it did 
not solve the problem of our safety. One 
of the nobles suggested that we show our- 
selves on the barrier and tell the same story 
to the enemy, but this plan was promptly 
vetoed as giving the priests the chance to 
charge us with faking and to probably re- 
new the assault with renewed vigor, an as- 
sault we could ill withstand. So it was 
that a number of projects were rejected as 
impractical, leaving us finally in a state 
of gloomy depression. 

It was friend Silas who first proposed 
anything of value. He suddenly exclaimed: 
“How far is it to the fishing pool? If we 
can get there without notice to the enemy, 
I believe that I can devise a means of escape 
through the exit, at least for one of us. If 
that one can reach the ship, it will be pos- 
sible to arrange an escape for all of us!” 

In a flash we knew that this was the only 
means that offered the slightest chance to 
save the situation. Even the king perceived 
the value of this suggestion providing Silas 
could make good with the device. He said, 
“That pool is only a few hundred yards 
from the lower valley, from the barrier end. 
But I know of a way of reaching it over a 
longer route. Moreover, the pool is de- 
serted at this season of the year. Come, I 
will lead you to the pool at once!” 

O NE inspection of the pool, reached 
from the inside by one of those queer 
passages, quickly convinced the party that 
the plan could be worked. When the sea- 
gate was raised, of course, the cave was 
completely filled with water. But we saw 
that by bringing a diving bell the ship 
possessed into use, and by alternatingly 
pumping out the water and letting it in 
again, we could eventually transport the 
few hundred followers of the king to the 
outer world. At any rate this plan, hazard- 
ous as it was, presented our only hope of 
salvation. 

When we returned to the fortress, Silas 
set about constructing a rude diving suit. 
There was plenty of material available for 
the helmet and covering, but the problem 
of the oxygen supply was difficult to solve. 
But as I have stated, the Phoenicians were 
rather skilled in engineering, and they fin- 
ally managed to convert one of their pumps 



into a suitable air compressor. With this 
rude contrivance Silas designed a rough 
sort of tank filled with sufficient air to 
last for a few hours underwater. Natur- 
ally 'as the youngest and the less burdened 
with family responsibilities, I was given the 
doubtful honor of trying out the professor’s 
invention. Except for parting with my 
brave companions, I really believed that I 
had drawn the least dangerous assignment. 
For there was scant denial that those I left 
behind might fall at any time into the 
snares of the enemy and be offered up on 
the altars of the heathen gods before I 
could return again. The situation was truly 
desperate, however you looked at it! 

When the rude diving suit was finished, 
we journeyed to the pool with a small es- 
cort of soldiers, which the king posted, at 
strategic points near the great cavern por- 
tal. This proved a wise precaution, for I 
had scarcely donned the diving suit, pre- 
liminary to a trial, when the portal flew 
open and who should saunter calmly in 
but my old friend Beth-Ammon. Luckily 
for us, the visit chanced to be only acci- 
dental, or we should have been in a tight 
box. When we had secured the jolly priest, 
he took the matter lightly, remarking that 
he would soon be free again. Indeed we 
knew that he spoke the truth, and the visit 
but emphasized the need of utmost haste, 
for if the enemy once suspected our plans 
they would immediately seize the pool and 
all our chance would go glimmering. 

Therefore after a last long embrace of 
my beloved, I descended to the bottom of 
the pool, which at this point was only about 
ten feet deep. When, however, the king’s 
party had left the cave, through the small 
door, and set in motion the mechanism 
which lifted the sea-gate, I experienced an 
extreme dizziness due to the great pressure 
of the ocean depths of which I had now 
become a part. For a moment I thought 
that the helmet was giving way to the press- 
ure, but a moment later the dizziness ceased, 
and I had no trouble making my way to the 
end of the cave, using my electric torch to 
guide me. So easy had been the exit" that I 
began to congratulate myself that all was 
over but the shouting. But my rejoicing 
was turned in an instant into utmost horror. 
Around one of my feet, was closed the slimj; 
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tentacle of that terror of the deep, the giant 
octopus! 

Then began a regular ipghtmare of a 
battle. I was armed with a keen, powerful 
knife, but slash as I would at the slimy coils 
they drew me slowly with irresistible force 
towards the horrid staring eyes, and parrot- 
like beak of the frightful creature. Once 
drawn into that sickening cavity that re- 
presented its mouth, I was doomed to a 
revolting death. Also if my arms became 
pinioned or my diving suit torn, I was as 
surely doomed. How long the struggle 
waged I never knew, for as I was almost at 
my last point of resistance, I made one 
slashing blow straight at the staring eyes, 
and then fainted! 

The Last Stand 

W HEN I recovered my senses, I lay in 
a native hut on Easter Island., Accord- 
ing to the natives’ story I had popped sud- 
denly out of the ocean depths, right alongside 
of a boat in which they were fishing. At first 
they had rowed frantically away from the 
spot believing that an ocean devil had 
sprung into view. But calmer judgment 
prevailed and they had returned and pulled 
me out of the water. On reflection I con- 
cluded I must have slain the octopus by 
that last despairing blow of mine, and at 
the same time slipped the weights fastened 
to my feet, so that I came to the surface 
under the buoyancy of the air-tank. Never 
again will I be able to look upon an octo- 
pus without fear and hatred. 

But I must not dwell long upon my own 
personal misfortunes. My own affairs was 
of little moment, while the lives of a score 
of my friends depended upon my speed. 
Therefore I made hast to get in touch with 
the Navigator, and without loss of time 
we ran the ship to the spot from whence I 
had arisen from the sea. We had no diffi- 
culty in locating the entrance to the pool 
by means of divers. Then we lowered the 
diving bell to the bottom, equipped with ten 
of the seamen spoiling for a fight, and 
plenty of weapons, including a couple of 
rapid-fire guns. This bell was a recent in- 
vention capable of remaining submerged for 
several days. It was also constructed with 
a tractor attached to the bottom, so that by 
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a series of gears it could be propelled along 
the ocean floor. By detaching the cable 
that lowered it, we had no trouble in driv- 
ing the bell into the cave up to the shallow 
margin. But, of course, the cave was now 
filled to the top with the ocean water. 

Donning a diving suit, I made my way 
from the bell to the small gate, that was 
marked in such a way that I could readily 
discover it. All depended now on my sig- 
nal taps against the closed door being an- 
swered. That would be the cue for closing 
the sea-gate and starting the pumps to drain 
off the surplus ocean water. Although we 
were literally knocking at the door to ren- 
der help, we were impotent unless the door 
was raised. To batter in the door ourselves 
would only release a deluge of water upon 
friend and foe. But though I knocked in- 
sistenly upon the gate, no response came to 
my repeated raps. What on earth had hap- 
pened to my friends? 

I had almost resolved to leave the cave 
and seek to effect a rescue through the en- 
trance of the image. Still I was fully aware 
that I could never overcome the enemy from 
that direction with the small force at my 
command, even if the priests had not utter- 
ly destroyed that passageway by this time. 
Anyway it would be too late to save my 
friends from death, provided I got in touck 
with the Chilean authorities and they sent 
an army to my assistance. But while I thus 
evolved and rejected a thousand mad 
schemes. I heard the welcome sound of the 
drainage pump at work. I could have 
shouted with joy so great was the relief! 

When the water was finally lowered, so 
that the diving bell was almost uncovered 
the small gate was opened. Alas, it was a 
truly pathetic, and frightened figure that 
fell into my arms. My own Phoenician 
sweetheart with the most alarming news! 
The foemen had carried the fortress and 
the barricade, had slain most of the gallant 
defenders, including two of the seamen. 
The balance of the king’s forces, a mere 
handful, had retreated across the lower val- 
ley and were now making a last stand at 
the Very lip of the crater. Here they were 
fighting fiercely, the king vowing that he 
would use the 'remaining dynamite to re- 
( Concluded on Page 606) 




__Drnets of Space 

By R. F* Starzl 

How the Interplanetary Police Overcame 
a Dreaded Raider of the Void 



T HE Medusa seemed motionless in space, 
not a tremor to indicate her swift 
transit to Uranus. The rockets had been 
practically cut off, and the great interplan- 
etary liner drove through the void on her 
own momentum. In appearance she resem- 
bled a silvery, enormously magnified shell 
fired from a huge siege gun, but her pas- 
sengers would not have understood this 
simile. Those ancient weapons had been 



superseded before the close of the Twentieth 
century, and this was the Twenty-third. 

Within that colossal shell were nearly a 
thousand passengers, a crew of four hundred 
skymen, and near its base, handy to the 
exit chutes a troop of forty-two I. F. P.’s 
and their commander — the Interplanetary 
Flying Police who carried the law of the 
dominant human race to the outermost orbit 
of the solar system. 
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It was 
turnir 
over 

celerating 
toward Eros. 



The I. F. P.’s room followed the standard 
of other compartments in the Medusa’s outer 
layer. It had a floor whose gentle curve 
followed the curvature of the shell, walls 
that slanted inward toward the center of the 
ship, making a wedge whose edge was cut 
off by the metal ceiling about twelve feet 
high. The rotation of the ship on its long- 
itudinal axis (strangely reminiscent of those 
ancient fighting shells) served in lieu of 
gravity to hold objects to the floor. 

Patrolman Hy Dinsmore crawled out of 
his fighting “Hornet” — an egg-shaped vessel 
just big enough to hold one man comfort- 
ably, which he had been tuning up, to hear 
the cry: 

“Fight!” 

It was music to his ears, as it was to the 
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ears of every man there, for the voyage was 
already becoming tedious. From their 
hammocks, in every part of the spacious 
room, men swarmed to the center where, un- 
der a cluster of emanation light bulbs, two 
men were milling in combat. A ring 
quickly formed around them, and the men 
took sides, cheering for one or another of 
the gladiators. 

“It’s the rookie, Strickland. Go it, 
Larry ! ” 

“Don’t let the rook rook you, Neary!” 
another cheered. Neary had left the im- 
prints of his knuckles on more than one 
member of the Police. He was the best bet, 
though he was not popular. 

“Watch out for his left, Rookie!” 

Bam! Neary’s granite left, backed by 
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170 pounds of knotted muscle and bone, 
landed on Strickland’s jaw. The rookie’s 
head jerked, but he did not fall. He drew 
back a step, then recoiled. His own right, 
with a long, easy, deceptively swift motion, 
lashed out. Neary caught the blow on his 
forearm, and it jarred him to the heels. The 
rookie, counting on that momentary unbal- 
ance, stepped in, delivered a blow with his 
left and another swift, stabbing right, catch- 
ing Neary over the 
heart. Neary crashed 
back into the ring of 
applauding men. He 
was quickly lifted to 
his feet and pushed 
back into the arena. 

His crooked fighting 
face drawn in a snarl, 
he rushed at the re- 
cruit. Strickland nimb- 
ly stepped aside, un- 
leashed that deadly 
right again, but halt- 
ed it in midair. Neary 
had stumbled, fallen 
flat on his face. A 
great cheer went up. 

It had been a good 
fight. Someone dous- 
ed a bucket of water 
over the vanquished 
champion and others 
almost deferentially 
sponged Strickland’s 
bruised features. 

That evening* Neary 
was offered the op- 
portunity of a return 
match as provided by 
the unwritten code of 
the force, but he de- 
clined and shook hands 
with Strickland. Later 
Dinsmore sauntered 
over to Strickland’s hammock and invited 
him to sit on the floor-plates for a game. 

When the smoke of their pipes had min- 
gled Dinsmore broached the question that 
had mildly interested the guard-room: 

“If it’s none of my business say so, but 



how did you and Tuffy Neary happen to 
get in a jam anyhow?” 

The recruit’s blue eyes became suddenly 
hard, and he looked at Dinsmore in a dis- 
quieting way. 

“No offense, Rookie,” Dinsmore said 
promptly. “Really none of our business.” 
“No, it isn’t, but I don’t mind telling you. 
He made a wisecrack about Miss Quentin. 
That’s all, just a wisecrack.” 

Dinsmore’s leathern 
face slit into humor- 
ous wrinkles, but he 
did not grin openly. 

“Affair of the heart, 
huh? Well, this oughta 
settle it.” 

“Don’t know as it 
does. Miss Quentin is 
nothing to me. We’re 
just friends.” 

“Well-o,” Dinsmore 
commented, emitting 
a puff of blue smoke. 
“Don’t let me discour- 
age you, but you’re in 
fast company. All of 
the ship’s officers are 
barmy about her — 
our own Commander, 
too. Ever since that 
blue-eyed, black-haired 
little bundle of per- 
sonality took over the 
signal office the ship 
hasn’t been the same, 
so a rookie more or 
less—” 

“I’ll get my com- 
mission in time,” 
Strickland stated. 

“So-o-o! Easy goes. 
Sure you will, with 
your ambish, and you 
bein’ like one of them 
movie gods they used to take pictures of, 
with that brown curly hair of yours, and 
the trim and athletic way you carry your 
weight — ” 

“Aw dry up! Ever since I got detailed 
to this outfit I was curious about that long 



r T 1 HE first voyagers into 
interplanetary space 
will undoubtedly be men of 
unusual courage and dar- 
ing. They will build ‘roads’ 
thru empty space over 
which space flyers can unite 
the planets of the solar sys- 
tem, just as the cities of a 
nation are united by rail, 
auto and airplane. The 
navigators of such space 
ships must also be super- 
men by virtue of their 
strength, coolness and ver- 
satility in meeting the 
thousand and one emergen- 
cies in the infinite. 

Bui the picture is not 
complete unless we include 
in our interplanetary itin- 
erary the group of inter- 
planetary police who will 
have to keep the space lines 
safe for humanity. There 
will be not only the render- 
ing of aid to crippled liners 
but also the important task 
of protecting the space 
ships from the marauders 
of space who will inevitably 
track the void seeking for 
easy prey. Mr. Starzl gives 
us now a splendid picture 
of these daring “Hornets 
of space.” 



Greenwich time if itandard on the interplanetary lanes. All chronographs are set by it. 
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drink of water who’s camping over near 
the corner port. Who is he anyway? Looks 
like he’s lost his last friend.” 

D INSMORE waggled his slightly griz- 
zling head in the direction of a pa- 
trolman, dressed, like the rest of them, in 
fatigue shorts. He was practically the only 
man in the room who was by himself. He 
sat moodily in his hammock, his lean, wiry 
figure drooping in an attitude of dejection. 
His dark hair fell i i strings over his eyes, 
partially hiding a rather thin face. Effi- 
cient and well-trained as any of the troop 
in the daily routine, he retired within himself 
during the liberty periods. 

“He’s under a cloud,” Dinsmore explain- 
ed shortly. “Cowardice.” 

“Don’t see how he can 
stay on the Force,” Strick- 
land remarked, looking at 
the man sympathetically. 

“Oh, nothing to prefer 
charges on. Henderson 
was cornered by a gang of 
outlaws on Mercury six 
months ago. Had a bunch 
of valuable papers for de- 
livery. If he’d held out for 
another 24 hours we’d 
glommed the gang, but 
when things got hot he slid 
out, losing the works.” 

Strickland had been on 
the force long enough to 
realize the seriousness of 
Henderson’s act. True, 
the regulations provided that the men of 
the I. F. P. seek their own safety in moments 
of deadly peril when no other lives were in- 
volved, but rare was it that a man ignored 
the unwritten code to obey this mandate of 
the Regulations. 

Stretched on the plates under Henderson’s 
hammock was a bulldog. He was a massive 
brute, wffh great, powerful bowed legs, an 
enormous wrinkled head and insignificant 
hindquarters. There was nothing odd about 
that, for the I. F. P. had lordly ways, and 
the General Order which authorized its 
members to take pets wffh them went above 
all regulations that might be in force for 



others on the same ships. Pets were good 
for the morale of the men, for often one of 
them might be on solitary post for a year 
on some insignificant little planetoid with 
no company save a dog or possibly an in- 
telligent little Venus monkey. 

But there was something odd about this 
dog. He had none of the natural dignity 
and composure of his breed. He seemed 
dejected, hangdog, as he too could not for- 
get the shame of that retreat. Strickland 
commented on the dog. 

“Calls him Hank,” Dinsmore supplied. 
“Since this is just a convoy job, none of 
the other men brought their pets. But Hen- 
derson, he needs the company, sure ’nuff.” 



A couple of days later Larry Strickland’s 
turn came for ship liberty. 
With five others of the 
troop he was allowed to 
roam the long corridors at 
will, to mingle with the 
passengers in the huge as- 
sembly sections — even to 
invade the sacrosanct nav- 
igating room in the nose of 
the shell, but Strickland 
was interested in none of 
this. 

His first steps were to 
the signal room. Two 
operators were on duty, 
but not Marcel Quentin, so 
he sought her in the main 
assembly section. There 
were hundreds of passen- 
gers walking around between the tall col- 
umns of satin-finished metal that radiated 
like the spokes of a wheel from the central 
core. They looked like flies walking inside 
the rim of a wheel two hundred feet in 
diameter. 

After a good hour’s search he saw her, 
standing beside one of the quartz ports in 
the floor which afforded a wonderful view 
of the heavens in their slow, majestic rota- 
tion. She was alone, gazing down. 

Strickland did not hurry directly toward 
her, but moved in her direction in an aim- 
less way. A group of passengers playing 
a deck game came between them, and when 
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Strickland saw her again he received an un- 
pleasant surprise. 

Complications on Board 

F OR she was affectionately greeting the 
pariah of the troop, Henderson. He 
had left his dog in his quarters, and had 
shed some of his depression. He spoke to 
her eagerly, and they were apparently ab- 
sorbed in each other. Strickland had no 
desire to eavesdrop, yet he could not turn 
right around and go back. A group of 
young men in shorts and kirtles, and young 
women in flowing robes of the most fashion- 
able and exquisitq cut were watching him 
with evident amusement, not untinged by a 
very sophisticated sort of malice. He leaned 
against the guard-rail and looked through 
a floor port. 

Then Strickland received another shock. 
Marcel lifted her maddening lips to Hen- 
derson. The tall soldier stooped to kiss 
her, turned sharply on his heel, and walked 
away. Burning with indignation, his price 
bruised, Strickland focused his eyes on the 
planetoid Eros, still half a million miles 
away, whose orbit they would intersect. 
“Hi, Mr. Strickland, how’s the force?” 
There was no embarrassment in Marcel’s 
sweet voice, nor in her radiant smile. “Why 
didn’t you join the party?” she bantered. 

“I didn’t see him,” Strickland evaded, 
trying not to be sullen. 

“It was a surprise to me,” she said. “He 
wrote he was coming, and I saw his name on 
the bulletin, but this is the first time I met 
him this year.” 

Strickland said nothing. He caught a 
glimpse of a sturdy figure in blue and brass, 
with the little yellow skullcap of the Ser- 
vice, coming their way. “Seems to be field 
day for the I. F. P.” he observed. 

“It’s Mr. Neary,” said Marcel. “If we 
stay here long enough we can call the roll. 
Good morning, Mr. Neary!” 

Neary grinned, saluted. He was not un- 
handsome when he was pleasant, and the 
signs of his recent battle were fading. 
“Saw Henderson here.” 

“Yes, he just left,” Strickland admitted. 
He hoped Neary wouldn’t start anything. 



“Did you tell her?” 

“Tell her what?” 

“About Henderson.” 

There was a frosty glint in Marcel’s eyes. 

“What about Henderson?” she challeng- 
ed. 

“Know he’s yellow, don’t you?” 

Smack! Marcel’s small firm hand had 
connected resoundingly with Neary’s cheek. 
The white imprint of it was drowned in a 
few seconds by an all-suffusing flow of red 
that climbed up his neck and flowed over 
his face. 

“Didn’t know you were sweet on him,” 
he mumbled after a pause. The occurrence 
had created a mild sensation and everybody 
was looking. 

“You fool!” Strickland growled. “I 
ought to burn you an extra one.” 

“Any time you want to try it!” Neary re- 
turned belligerently and moved away. 

Strickland turned to Marcel. 

“Miss Quentin,” he apologized, “don’t take 
Neary as representative of the Force. He 
isn’t, really.” 

The girl’s chin came up, and the tears 
which had threatened to well up subsided. 
Her voice was cool. 

Thank you, Mr. Strickland. Some day 
you may understand.” 

Attack ! 

T HE Medusa's navigator got busy as Eros 
came closer and closer. It was very 
unlikely that the ship should cross the lit- 
tle planet’s orbit at exactly the right time to 
cause a collision, but Eros exerted a notice- 
able pull, and many lives depended on a 
safe margin being maintained. 

Suddenly the alarm bell in the guard- 
room clanged. An instant later Commander 
Lander burst into the room, his tunic only 
half buttoned. 

“Man your hornets!” he bellowed. “Buc- 
caneer sighted off Eros. Probably his nest. 
We’ve got to get him before he gets us.” 
Each man sprang to his machine, those 
who had been on liberty catapulting through 
the door as they shed their dress uniforms 
and took up post. The small craft were 
quickly rolled through a gallery which led 
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to a chute near the center line of the ship. 
Here the “centrifugal gravity” was hardly 
noticeable, and the little ships could be han- 
dled easily. One after another they were 
pushed into the chute — thirty-three of them, 
counting the commander’s. 

The men climbed into the egg-shaped 
shells, pulled the safety hatches. The air- 
lock of the chute closed with a thud. The 
outer lock opened, showing a round section 
of black sky brilliantly studded with stars. 
Like the pugnacious little insects after which 
they were named, the fighting craft swarmed 
into space. 

They flew in broken ring formation, this 
mentarily paralyzed by a penetrating beam, 
sweeping more than one of them at a time. 
At the same time the little craft kept weav- 
ing from side to side in a swift v much-prac- 
ticed maneuver. Thus, if a pilot were mo- 
mentarily paralyzed by a penetrating beam, 
his sidewise motion might carry him out of 
the beam before he could suffocate. 

Larry Strickland, the recruit, took his as- 
signed place some five hundred yards below 
the commander’s ship, which was utterly 
without any distinguishing marks. The 
other ships were at similar intervals, making 
a huge, irregular ring some 1,000 yards in 
diameter, the separate units of which, at 
relative speeds of some 1,000 miles an 
hour and more, were very difficult targets. 

“Increase intervals, speed 650.” Com- 
mander Lander’s steady voice came from 
the annunciator. Strickland repeated the 
order, as did all the other fighting men. An 
automatic radio receiving device would 
show Lander if the order was correctly re- 
ceived and repeated. 

“Rotate plane 90 degrees.” 

The great loose ring approaching the buc- 
caneer turned smartly on its edge, slipped 
be. ween the big ship and the sun in whose 
overwhelming blinding glare it was mo- 
mentarily lost. The outlaw was enveloped 
in a blinding blue haze as reverse rockets 
came into play, then in a break-neck swerv- 
ing maneuver turned, sought again for a 
point of vantage before the sun. 

Strickland studied the enemy ship. It 
was in some respects similar to the Medusa, 
but it was considerably older, and it had the 



slimmer, grimmer lines of a fighting ship. 
Painted in broad black near its nose were 
the skull and cross-bones. Came Lander’s 
voice: 

“Retreat 900 into the sun.” Strickland 
grunted as the acceleration drove the breath 
out of his body. “For your information, 
men,” Lander went on, “that’s the old Re- 
doubtable of the Martian Colonies Special 
Service. She disappeared mysteriously on 
an errand to Saturn, commander and per- 
sonnel believed lost. Can’t tell if the gang 
turned pirate. Doubt it. The ship was 
probably captured some way, crew killed. 
Anyway, they’re outlaws now, and it’s up to 
us to get them. When I give the signal I 
want you to break formation, every man 
fighting for himself. Whoever can, when- 
ever you can, lay your egg on the hull. Re- 
peat.” 

Every man repeated the order, and almost 
immediately came the command: 

“Attack!” 

L IKE an explosion, the ordered disorder 
of the ring flew apart, and the tiny 
hornets of the void dashed in to the kill. 
Only in the va^tness of space was such 
speed safe, and not too safe either. Strick- 
land found himself alone, with the battle- 
ship bearing down upon him, its rockets 
throwing out fanwise a brilliant double 
stream of electrons, ghastly blue, as vast 
and awe-inspiring as a comet’s tail. 

That pause might have cost the recruit’s 
life, had it not been for the sun in back 
of him. The pirate did not see him. But 
Strickland, pausing a moment longer, saw 
a thin, metallic streak as one of his com- 
rades dashed for the big ship’s back. In 
another second the magnetic high explosive 
bomb would be clinging to the hull and 
the battle would be all but over. 

But in that last, desperate sliver of time, 
the pirate ship suddenly disappeared, and 
in its place a vast, black formless cloud of 
stygian darkness thundered through space. 
The metallic streak struck that cloud with 
a shattering, though soundless, explosion. 
The fighting little hornet simply disappear- 
ed, blown to atoms by the stupendous, silent 
explosion of the bomb it carried. 
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Immediately the voice of Commander 
Lander came: 

“Cancel that order. Attack no more. The 
pirate has developed some new form of 
etheric armor. It stops all wave motion, 
and also, no doubt, atomic and molecular 
movement. That’s why we can’t see him — 
light won’t pass. If you try to carry an 
egg in, the violent molecular disarrange- 
ment in the explosive as it first touches the 
edge of the cloud will set it off. If you 
should succeed in getting one inside it 
prob’ly won’t explode at all.” 

A pause, then: “Men, that was Johnson 

who was just killed. We’ll make them pay 
for that. As long as that cloud’s around 
them, they can’t use their power rays. 
Neither can they see us or the Medusa. 
Globe formation, radius 1,000 yards, re- 
peat.” 

Swiftly the avengers took their position, 
making a loosely woven globe around their 
prey. The Medusa had gone on her way 
toward that unwanted tryst with Eros. It 
is doubtful that the pirate had expected to 
find such a strong force of the I.F.P. with 
the Medusa. Ordinarily four men would 
have been considered enough. But it so 
happened that a certain La Bahn, operative 
of the S.S.S., the Solar Secret Service, had 
made a curt suggestion, which had been 
grimly and unquestioningly followed. 

Commander Lamer spoke again, betray- 
ing satisfaction: 

“We’ve got him where we want him now. 
As long as that cloud’s around him he can’t 
see us. We can’t hurt him and he can’t 
hurt us. He can’t tell where he is. He 
can’t even change his direction. Probably 
his rockets won’t work in the absolute zero 
— colder even than space, under that neu- 
tralizing blanket. We’ve got him!” 

Brash theorizing! As if to belie Lander’s 
words a spot of hazel light suddenly broke 
through the black cloud directly beneath 
Larry Strickland. He did not see the deadly 
beam that reached up for him, for he was 
in its very center. He was conscious only 
of an instantaneous paralysis — heard the 
cessation of the low buzz of the disintegra- 
tor motor at his feet. He was conscious of 
a numbing cold, and then he could not see 
any more. 



He seemed to be slipping, endlessly, into 
cold, clammy nothingness, and yet there 
was feeling enough left in him to sense a 
violent jolt. The next moment his head was 
clear again, and his power supply func- 
tioning. Not a dozen yards away he saw 
another ship, the I.F.P. insignia on its blunt 
nose, circling the base of the stubby, ser- 
rated ram used for close-order fighting. 

He saw the grinning, freckled face of 
Billy Ikon — he who could be trusted with 
a man’s money and his life, but not his 
cigarettes. They were far out of forma- 
tion. Billy, at the risk of his own life, had 
sideswiped Larry out of the hazel beam to 
safety. Now he thumbed his nose, waved 
his hand, and dashed back into formation, 
kicking Larry’s ship with his rocket stream 
so that it spun dizzily in all directions. 

The pirate forsook his passive role. Clear- 
ly the etheric blanket was controllable from 
the inside, for no y the hazel spots were ap- 
pearing in various places, providing at the 
same time an opening for the fighting wea- 
pons and means for sighting on the enemy. 
At the same time his rockets began to spew 
again. 

The little hornets resumed their ceaseless 
weaving, but could not entirely escape the 
merciless fingers of light and baleful power 
that cut through space like solid matter. As 
Strickland turned he saw an I.F.P. fighter 
get caught in a hazel beam, saw his weaving 
maneuvers change to aimless drifting. The 
ship nearest dashed out to bunt it clear, but 
the beam was pertinacious. It clung to 
them both, followed them for a minute as 
they drifted away into eternal cold and 
death. 

Several other ships went in pursuit. 

“Stay in formation!” came in sharp com- 
mand. “He wants us to cluster together. 
Watch your chances!” 

Suicide! 

S EVERAL of the fighters swooped down 
to drop their magnetic bombs. There 
was no gravity, of course, so the term “drop” 
is inaccurate. However, by diving straight 
at the black cloud, releasing the bombs and 
zooming away, the bombs would fly in their 
original direction. But in every instance 
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they exploded the moment their leading 
edge touched the cloud, and one unlucky 
flyer, tarrying a moment too long, was 
blown up, his ship still intact, so that he 
narrowly missed another ship. The gory 
spectacle through the quartz windows as 
he hurtled past was enough to forestall at- 
tempts at rescue. 

Now the pirate chose to throw caution 
aside. For a short interval he unveiled 
himself, and with a quick, reckless sweep 
of half a dozen power beams, made casual- 
ties of nine more of Lander’s force. Im- 
mediately he shrouded himself in darkness 
again, and ignoring the depleted remnants 
of the troop, darted off in determined pur- 
suit of the Medusa, already a telescopic 
distance away. 

The Medusa was making good time. 
Her rocket stream lay across space, a rapid- 
ly widening and thinning path of lumine- 
scence already bending away from the sun’s 
light pressure. Of the ship itself nothing 
could be seen. Parallel to that telltale 
path, the outlaw plunged, and only twenty 
of the police ships were left to follow in the 
old ring formation. Ignoring them was not 
entirely a gesture of bravado on the part 
of the buccaneer. If he stopped to wipe 
them all out the Medusa might have time 
to summon help from the Martian orbital 
patrol, that planet itself being at the time 
far on the other side of the sun. 

As the desperate chase went on, the little 
fighting ships harried the pirate from all 
sides, but he was immune. Lander gave a 
call: 

“Will someone volunteer to dive into his 
rocket stream?” 

This was almost equivalent to calling for 
a suicide, but several of the men immedi- 
ately volunteered. The radio annunciator 
before Lander clicked briskly. 

“Hartz, you try it. Drive straight into 
it. If you win inside the cloud, lay your 
egg and try to get out. Time it ten seconds. 
Good luck, boy!” 

Hartz’s hornet fell back, far out of form- 
ation. Then he came flashing along. There 
was a vlimpse of sunburnt face mottled 
with gray — the acceleration was tremend- 
ous. Up in a breathless swoop. Now he 
was parallel to the backward-rushing blue 



stream, gaining rapidly on the point of 
greatest intensity where it poured out of 
the etheric envelope. The entire rear sur- 
face of the hornet blazed as with a supreme 
burst of speed it swerved directly into the 
opening. And then a soundless, ghastly ex- 
plosion. The bomb had gone off prema- 
turely, doing no harm to the pirate but 
killing the carrier. 

But no! The pirate had not gone un- 
scathed. He must have felt the shock. The 
cloud seemed to thin, and the pursuers 
could see the harsh outlines of the ship as 
through a fog. Then it strengthened, and 
the black blot in space rushed on toward 
the Medusa which it was overhauling fast. 
A few minutes ago she had come in sight 
as a mere glistening speck; now she was 
barely three miles away, and a sinister hazel 
beam was seeking her — seeking to paralyze 
one of her- rockets, which would make her 
drive in a wide, futile circle to await the 
pleasure of the attackers. Her port rocket 
glistened as the beam caressed it, the blue 
blaze of its discharge glimmered out. The 
ship began to bear away from its course, to 
limp. 

Savage and confident as a tiger, the pir- 
ate turned on the straggling police hornets 
again. The hazel spots blinked with be- 
wildering frequency. 

“Globe formation!” Lander snapped. 
“Radius 2,000 yards. On the order con- 
verge. Every man use his own judgment. 
This’ll be a dog fight for good. All ready, 
con -verge!” 

As steel flies to the magnet, so the re- 
maining ships hurled themselves on the 
enemy. One who tried to carry a bomb 
through the black cloud was blown up. 
Two more, who had discarded their bombs, 
dived through the cloud and promptly 
drifted away in masses of wreckage. Their 
rams had not been designed to penetrate 
the stout plates of a battle cruiser. 

Strickland had fought as in a dream. 
The incredibly fast and intricate maneuvers 
in which he had been drilled daily came to 
him spontaneously now. Uncqnsciously he 
maintained lateral movement, which drifted 
him out of the paralyzing beams several 
times. He had hurled his “egg” into the 
cloud and had enjoyed rapturous trans- 
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ports when it penetrated instead of explod- 
ing. But the bomb had simply not ex- 
ploded. 

I N that mad minute he dived, dodged, 
twisted, and every second death’s hand 
was on his neck. Close beside him a ship 
drifted in the hazel ray, and he saw Hen- 
derson’s unconscious face. Like a thunder- 
bolt another came from above and batted 
Henderson’s ship to safety. He saw Hen- 
derson resume his tactics at the same time 
the other ship, caught in the beam, started 
to drift. Strickland hurled himself against 
it. He felt an agonizing stopping of his 
heart. Then they were both clear. Through 
the strong ports he saw Neary, his face a 
mask of fighting fury, hurl himself again 
upon the outlaw, prodding blindly through 
the cloud, drifting out unconscious. 

It could not last. The tide of battle was 
setting in stronger for the pirate. Lon- 
der in desperation gave the order to re- 
treat to the Medusa for a final stand, 
and like autumn leaves before a storm the 
remnants of the gallant little force fled to 
temporary safety. Without a pause for 
orientation, the little ships dashed into the 
airlock, and in a few moments the survivors 
were helped out of their cramped quarters 
by white-faced skymen, members of the 
Medusa’s crew. Six hours had been con- 
sumed in that disastrous fight, told here 
so briefly. It was after midnight, though 
the sun burned changelessly, and the pass- 
engers had practically all gone to bed. 

Shipmaster Nailor, his florid face full 
of consternation, shook Commander Lander 
as he climbed out of his hornet and almost 
collapsed. 

“For God’s sake, sir I What are you go- 
ing to do?” 

Lander looked at him with a twisted 
smile and drawled: 

“What the hell have we been doing all 
night? Fight some more, of course. Are 
the light projectors in shape to use?” 

“We can get them ready in a minute. 
They’re not unhooded.” 

“No, I suppose not. Get your crews on 
them, if they aren’t sleeping too hard. 
Peck away at that cloud. There’s a pirate 
battleship inside it, the old Redoubtable. 



By the time you penetrate that cloud you 
may still have power enough left to burn a 
little paint off it.” 

“Sir!” Nailor stammered, “this is no 
time for joking!” 

“Sir!” drawled Lander, “I am not joking. 
All righT, men, let’s have a look at you.” 
They lined up, a scant third of the orig- 
inal troop. Lander recognized Strickland, 
Dinsmore, Ikon and some of the other sur- 
vivors. The others were so battered and 
bruised as to be unrecognizable. 

“Tough, men!” the commander smiled 
thinly. “All right, I’m looking over the 
fighting ports. You men reload your nests 
with one egg apiece. Wait in the chute. 
Where’s Neary? I thought I saw him a 
minute ago.” 

“Neary was killed in the last mixup,” a 
lanky patrolman with an ugly gash on his 
forehead reported. “He seemed dizzy, and 
crashed with another man, Jenkins, I think.” 
“I saw him just before we retreated, giv- 
ing Henderson a bump,” Strickland volun- 
teered. 

‘Was Henderson killed? I don’t see him.” 
There was regret and pride in Lander’s 
voice. Pride because he was an old man on 
the Force and held its honor dear; regret 
because his men were almost as sons to 
him. “I knew Henderson was all right!” 
Ikon said nervously, his honest, good- 
humored face perplexed: 

“Just when the fighting got hottest I saw 
Henderson hightailing past me toward 
Earth. When I looked again a minute later 
I could only see the wake of his rocket. 
Going some, I’d say. Then I was knocked 
out for a minute.” 

There was a blank pause. After a pain- 
ful silence Lander managed in a stifled 
voice : 

“All right, Mayes, we’ll look over the 
fighting ports.” 

A wall annunciator rasped: 

“Watch Officer, navigating room speak- 
ing. The pirate is shedding his cloud. He’s 
drifting across our course about a half mile 
behind us, heading for Eros.” 

“What!” Lander leaped to one of the 
wall lookouts, waited eagerly for the ship’s 
rotation to bring the pirate into view. 
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“That’s right!” he exclaimed. “Looks like 
one of our bombs got him after all. But it 
may be a stall to get us where he can finish 
us quick. Nailor, see that your men are 
ready on post.” 

If the outlaw was shamming, he was do- 
ing a good job of it. The impenetrable 
cloud had thinned, allowing the ship to be 
vaguely seen through it. It was turning 
end over end, accelerating at an uneasy rate 
toward Eros — now ominously large — as a 
ship falling out of control would fall. Now 
and again its rockets would spout blue 
flame, but these fitful spurts only slowed its 
fall, could not stop it. 

They watched it for a full hour, and the 
Medusa, her rockets again working splen- 
didly, swept on her way, so that the early 
rising passengers only caught a glimpse of 
the sterile little planet being left far be- 
hind. 

H AVING slept in the ship’s hospital for 
fifteen hours, bathed, shaved and 
breakfasted, the survivors of the troop were 
all given ship liberty that they might bask 
in the well-earned admiration of the passen- 
gers. In their close-fitting blue uniforms, 
their trig skullcaps of fine brassy wires 
beautifully woven, they were well adapted 
to capture feminine hearts already stirred 
by the tale of their daring. Strickland, 
however, sought out the bulletin board of 
the main assembly section. Here he read 
Lander’s official report of the battle. He 
scanned the closely printed sheets until he 
came to the paragraph he was seeking: 

HENDERSQN, HYDE: Killed in 
final and successful attack on out- 
law. No details are known. 

There was a lump in Strickland’s throat. 
“Say what you like,” the thought ran 
through his mind — “Lander is a liar and a 
prince! Not for Henderson’s sake, the yel- 
low quitter, but for her sake — and for the 
sake of the Force’s honor. I only hope 
the dirty coward won’t ever show up alive 
again and let her know!” 

, As he turned to go he almost bumped 
into Marcel Quentin. He flushed guiltily, 
as if she could read his thoughts. Her us- 
ually mobile face was passive with recent 



grief,. but it also bore the stamp of pride, 
and of love vindicated. 

“Miss Quentin,” Strickland stammered 
awkwardly, “I’m sorry! That is — your 
sweetheart — ” 

A flicker of a smile touched her pale 
face. 

“He was not my sweetheart,” she said 
simply. “He was my half-brother, brt I 
really didn’t feel called upon to make ex- 
planations to anybody. After his father 
was killed off Neptune, his mother married 
my father. Hyde was always a good boy, 
kind to me. I understood him.” She 
smiled proudly, sadly, “ Didn’t I?” 

Strickland looked straight into her ten- 
der blue eyes and blackened his soul with 
a lie. 

“Yes,” he admitted steadily. “Yes.” 

* * * * 

Two year later, with the ink not dry on 
his commission, Lieutenant Larry Strick- 
land of the I.F.P., because of his special 
knowledge of the battle, was given com- 
mand of the Spunky, a squat, business-like 
little patrol ship, which was to take a dele- 
gation of learned experts to view the wreck- 
age of the old Redoubtable, definitely re- 
ported and located on Eros but never close- 
ly examined. 

By special permission he took along his 
bride, *acquired about the same time as the 
commission. But when he and the experts 
donned their sausage-like vacuum suits for 
the work on the airless, frigid little dust- 
mote in immensity, Strickland was quite 
firm about making Marcel stay on the 
Spunky, almost precipitating their first 
quarrel. 

With long, effortless jumps he and the 
commissioners leaped across the broken, 
harsh landscape to a scarred ravine in which 
the twisted wreckage had been sighted. 
They clambered about the sprawling mass 
of twisted metal, coming across the bodies, 
here and there, of the pirate crew. They 
were frozen hard, lifelike, except for the 
tiny droplets of blood that had oozed 
through the skin, and showed clearly the 
marks of terror, as slowly gaining speed in 
the weak but fatal attraction of Eros— while 
their air leaked off into space — they fell t« 
{Concluded on Page 607) 
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By Frank J. Bridge 

What Has Gone Before 



Four scientists, Kenneth Marx, an American; Ludwig 
Yon Kressenj a German; Raoul Parri , a Frenchman , 
and Dr. Wilbur Throck, an Englishman , travel to 
Yervus on Yon Kressen's ship, THE FLYING DUTCH- 
MAN. The ship operates by using the power of light 
to exert pressure and concentrating this power enor- 
mously. 

Arrived on Yenus they find it to be in the same stage 
of evolution as the earth was fifty million years ago. 
It is composed of dense jungles and inhabited by the 
dinosaur, pterodactyl and other creatures common to 
the earth during its early history. On an expedition, 
Throck is wounded by a spear-like rock thrown by 
some unknown assailant, believed to be similar to a 
low type of human. 

One day Parri goes on a trip alone and does not 
return .. Kreesen and Marx ( who tells the story in 
the first person) go searching for the missing man. 
They get on the trail of some barefoot two-legged be- 
ings who were evidently carrying Parri’s body. They 
are finally attacked by a band, of men resembling the 
* Cro-Magnon men of the early human race and taken 
to their headquarters. They are presented to Deena, 
their cave princess, who taking a liking to Marx 
teaches them the language and finally offers to admit 
both men to their tribe. 

Deena is kidnapped and Marx follows the kidnap- 
pers and helps to rescue her. He finally accepts her 
sffer to become a member of the tribe. 



Deena, the cave princess, is captured again by Tor * 
ag, one of her chieftains. Marx gathers some warriors 
in pursuit, and follow them for weeks. He finally 
catches sight of tier but is prevented from reaching 
her by a group of hairy Piltdown men who suddenly 
appear. After further searching, Marx finds Torag 

alone and in a battle kills him. Then hr suddenly 

finds Deena beside him. She had escaped from the 
Piltdown men who had captured her. While returning 
back to their villages, Deena and Marx are captured 
by the Piltdown men and taken to their headquarters. 
Deena is confined in a cave and Marx is tied to a 
stake and is about to be killed by one of his captors 
when Kressen invades the camp with a group of 

Cro-Magnons and saves him and rescues Deena. But 

they are still outnumbered and take shelter in a cars 
where they hold off their besiegers while they »end one 
of their number back for reinforcements. The rein- 
forcements arrive in time , and the two earthings 
together with the Cro-Magnons vanquish the Piltdown 
men and return to their own land. Marx then presents 
a plan to band together all the Cro-magnons to sweep 
away dtt the Piltdown men. They begin gathering 
troops and moving from one nation to another acquir- 
ing reinforcements. On a narrow mountain pass, 
Marx meets a ferocious bear and to avoid him jumps 
over a precipice and catches onto a projecting rock . 
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There swept from the 
skies an aerial mon- 
ster — a weird terri- 
fying creature. 



T HIRTY feet of unscalable cliff separ- 
ated me from the brink of the ledge 
possessed by the bear — who was curiously 
silqnt now — and a hundred and seventy feet 
of equally unnavigable cliff dropped away 
below me. No other projection was visible 
for a dozen feet. This summary of my pre- 
sent position speedily proved to me that I 
had but leaped from purgatory into Gehen- 
na — I was worse off now than I had been on 
the trail. And the upper end of my bow 
was still splintering under the strain of my 
weight. 

Presently the awed face of Manda peered 
over the ledge of the shelf upon which the 
sabre-tooth bear had first appeared. Won- 
dering what had become of the original oc- 
cupant, I ventured a glance around and 
downward, where I glimpsed the beast lying 
silent and motionless upon the rocks below, 
whither he had been preciptated by his 



momentum after my dive had cleared the 
track. 

“Help me, Manda!” I pleaded, when I 
turned my gaze upward again to where he 
and Or were looking down at me with ex- 
pressions of mingled relief and consterna- 
tion. 

Manda looked flustered. His willingness 
to be of assistance to me was quite apparent, 
but it was just as obvious that he was at a 
loss for a method of procedure. 

“A rope!” I thought, “Haven’t we got any 
ropes around here?” 

Aloud I called, “A vine, Manda! Can’t 
you get a vine somewhere?” 

“I will try, Kenneth. Hold on a little 
longer,” he rejoined, and his face disappear- 
ed from the cliff-edge, as did that of Or. 

When they had gone I managed to strug- 
gle up to the projecting rock knob, which 
I grasped feeling considerably safer than 
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w hen I hung on to the ever-weakening bow. 

Waiting for the return of the two Cro- 
Magnon men was a fatiguing and disheart- 
ening procedure, therefore it was with un- 
utterable relief that I saw Or suddenly 
appear with some forty feet of a stout climb- 
ing vine he had found clinging to the cliff 
side. 

He called to Manda, telling him that a 
suitable vine had been found, and shortly 
the young chief also appeared once more. 
As the end of the vine came within my reach 
I secured a firm grasp on it, and then with 
the two powerful cave-men dragging me 
upward with what occa- 
sional assistance I found 
opportunity to render, I 
soon stood somewhat 
weak and shaky beside 
them. 

Recuperation was of 
immediate necessity, and 
was next on the program. 

Sitting on the ledge with 
our backs against the 
rocky bulk looming sky- 
ward, we debated as to 
our next action, butjthere 
was little to debate, for 
the darkling heavens 
warned us of the ap- 
proach of night. Already 
our side of the mountain 
lay in dense purple 
shadow. 

However, we all ques- 
tioned the wisdom of 
spending the night on the 
shelf, for the great cave- 
bear’s lair must open on 
it somewhere, and none of us had much 
stomach to elucidate to an inquiring ur- 
sine female where her recent husband might 
be found. Still, there was the possibility 
that our bear had been a bachelor, in which 
case we might as well avail ourselves of his 
cavern, wherever it might be. 

But the former possibility w T as too strong, 
so the outcome of our council was that 
Manda and I curled up on a corner of the 
ledge while Or sat guard. 

The night passed without disturbance, but 



at the break of dawn Manda and I were 
awakened by the flap, flap of great wings 
near us. Opening our eyes we saw Or fitting 
an arrow to his bow while he kept his eyes 
steadily fastened on a long-headed pterano- 
don— one of the great flying lizards of that 
perilous epoch. 

As I have had occasion to remark before, 
the Venusian animals were of vastly greater 
dimensions than wandered our own Earth 
in the dim past, nor was the pteranodon an 
exception. This fellow’s wing-spread meas- 
ured a good forty feet from tip to tip — but 
I have seen individuals whose out-stretched 
wings spanned a hundred 
feet. 

Even as our eyes open- 
ed, Or let a strong barb 
fly from his bow. The 
shaft pierced the crea- 
ture’s left wing but there 
ivas no perceptible effect. 
Manda leaped up and 
also shot a bolt at the cir- 
cling dinosaur, while I 
gripped my hatchet in 
the event that the lizard 
came close to us. 

Manda’s arrow had en- 
tered the reptilian drag- 
on’s breast, releasing a 
stream of thin, watery red 
blood. The wound irri- 
tated the brute, which 
hissed shrilly and then 
made a bee-line for our 
party on the ledge. As 
it shot toward us, its 
wide-open beak reaching 
for Or, I held my hatchet 
firmly and lunged forward, bringing down 
the stone axe in a crushing blow on the 
reptile’s head. 

From studying the skeletons of pterano- 
dons dug up on Earth, I knew that the bones 
of this creature were hollow and lightly 
constructed. Therefore the heavy weapon 
in my hand had completely crushed one 
side of our aggressor’s head and dislocated 
the long, flat bone projecting from the rear 
of the lizard’s head, which served to balance 
the long beak, and also served as a rudder 
for the aerial dragon. 



T J/ITH this issue, ice re- 
gretfully conclude this 
{most unusual series of ad- 
{ ventures — the strangest 
{ things that ever happened 
{to four staid eminent sci- 
{entists. We see how much 
\ readjustment we must make 
{in order to live on a world 
{fifty million years behind 
I our own in civilization! 
{ But the conditions that our 
i author pictures are just 
l likely to be the ones we 
{ will meet when we make 
lour first landing on that 
i planet of mystery — Venus! 
{ And surely no more phe- 
\ nomonal thing was ever re- 
, corded than eminent sci- 
lentists leading half savage 
\ tribes into warfare against 
leach other! 
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T HE blow was the finish. With the thin, 
watery blood streaming from the side 
of its battered head, the reptile hissed once 
more, turned confusedly a number of times 
— its sense of direction and equilibrium 
completely destroyed — then fluttered wildly 
about, rammed headlong into the cliff on 
two occasions, and finally relaxed to plunge 
to its demise on the jagged rocks two hun- 
dred feet below. 

A moment we three men gazed down at 
the limp remains of our late antagonist; 
then after eating a sparing breakfast we 
recommenced the ascent of the mountain. 
A short distance beyond the bend of the 
ledge where I had first seen the great sabre- 
tooth cave bear, we found his dwelling — a 
low, dark, stinky cavern 
running into the cliff. The 
ledge ended just beyond 
it, so apparently the only 
thing to do was to ven- 
ture into the cavern in 
the hope that it would 
disclose some passage by 
which we could attain the 
outer air and an easier 
path to the village we 
sought. 

Or admitted that the 
side of the mountain we 
had tackled was never 
used by the inhabitants 
of the cave-village above 
us, the regular trail be- 
ing on the other side of 
the mountain. He had led us this way be- 
cause if we found a way up on the hither 
side it would mean a saving of at least thr ee 
days to us. 

Manda at first opined that perhaps the 
bear’s cave did not lead to any open space 
other than the ledge on which we had first 
made his acquaintance, but I pointed out 
I pointed out that since the narrow trail 
by which we had gained access to the shelf 
was quite unnegotiable to a brute of such 
size, it was obvious that some other path- 
way led to the cavern, by which the bear 
had reached his recent lair. 

Since we had no torches or lights of any 
description with us, we held hands that we 



might not become separated in the dark, and 
then ventured into the cave, feeling our 
way slowly and carefully as we progressed. 
We entertained no fears of a second cave- 
bear for if there had been one, we assumed 
that we would certainly have met her during 
the night. 

Feeling our course along ane wall, we 
had progressed about a hundred and fifty 
feet into the damp, cool passage, when Or, 
who was in the lead, announced that a stone 
wall barred further exploration. We came 
to a halt. 

Presently Manda’s voice came out of the 
darkness to my left. 

“Look up! I see a faint light overhead! 
There must be a passage leading straight 
upward!” 

I looked. Sure enough, 
straight above us glim- 
mered a little speck of 
murky daylight. 

Manda at my request 
stepped upon my shoul- 
ders and felt above him 
with his hands for the 
sides of the vertical tube 
leading toward that little 
patch of light. But after 
several minutes of search- 
ing, in which 1 assisted by 
carrying him about, he 
could report only failure. 

However, by exploring 
the rock wall before us 
with his hands he found 
a little sill some twelve feet from the floor. 
Onto this he clambered, and by again sur- 
veying the wall with his hands, discovered 
that it was sufficiently irregular to be nav- 
igated. We assisted Or to the ledge next, 
then they reached down as far as possible 
while I leaped up and attempted to reach 
the hand of one of them. Four times I 
failed due to the darkness concealing their 
outstretched hands, but the fifth time I 
caught that of Or, and after almost precipi- 
tating both of us back to the floor of the 
cave again, was eventually hoisted to the 
rock sill with my companions. 

Now commenced the dangerous and none 
too-desirable process of scaling the unib 
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luminated cavern wall toward that tantaliz- 
ing little spot of grey light, whose distance 
we could not even estimate in that Erebean 
dafxkness. Each time I looked up at it, it 
seemed as far off as ever — a most dangerous 
illusion. 

For what to me seemed hours and hours, 
we steadily ascended toward that elusive 
patch of light— hours of wearying climbing 
in a darkness as thick as that of space — 
hours of maddening silence broken only on 
occasion by the soft, sinister, shuffling, 
Scraping sound of our naked feet against 
the wall of the cave, and the rattle of tiny 
grains of rock as they hurtled downward 
from the projections where they had been 
dislodged by our alien feet. 

And at last, after seeming eons of ascend- 
ing that perilous barrier in a motion that 
had become mechanical, there came a gasp 
of relief from Manda, who was in the lead, 
and in a moment Or and I sat beside him 
in a short tunnel leading with a slight up- 
ward trend to the open air ten feet away. 

After we had rested for a half hour or 
so, we crawled out of the little tunnel into 
a shallow pit in the wooded slope of the 
mountain. Behind us a perpendicular 
escarpment towered four hundred feet into 
the murky skies, and I knew that on its 
other side was a sheer drop of eight hun- 
dred feet from the barrier’s summit to the 
little ledge where the evening before we had 
encountered the great white-muzzled Stone 
Age bear. 

T HAT meant that we three men had 
climbed upward four hundred feet. As 
I visioned that tiny natural balcony so far 
below, my astonishment knew no bounds. 
That we three should have climbed up hun- 
dreds of feet of perpendicular cliff wall 
seemed absolutely incredible to me. It 
would have been a titanic feat even in day- 
light — but to be done in the dark was im- 
possible. And yet — I wondered. Perhaps 
if the cliff we had scaled had been illumin- 
ated, we would have been unnerved at sight 
of the task before us, and once having made 
a start would not have dared look back to 
see how far we had progressed, lest the dizzy 
heights so appall us that we be precipitated 



from our holds. Yes, the more I dwelt on 
the thought, the more I leaned toward the 
idea that in the light the attempt would 
have been fatal, while as it was, the very 
darkness had made the accomplishment pos- 
sible. 

Slowly and tiredly we resumed the ascent 
of the now less precarious mountain side. 
The nut trees gradually gave way to scrubby 
growths of a hardwood type, though there 
mingled with these a sort of stumpy pine 
tree — or the nearest thing to our Earthly 
pine that can be found on the tropical 
planet. 

We reached our goal just before night- 
fall, and after explaining our mission to the 
chiefs, partook of our evening meal, follow- 
ing which we made a public appeal to the 
congregated warriors of the village. 

Weariness forced us to be brief and to 
the point, but when we gladly sought the 
chief’s hospitality for the night, it was with 
the assurance that four hundred more sturdy 
Karnan fighting men were stationed under 
our banner. 

CHAPTER XII 
Preparing for War 

W E spent the next day resting at this 
village, and the day after that took 
up the trail again to the five communities 
that were yet to be visited. Since it was 
quite apparent* that it was impossible for 
us to descend the mountain on the same 
side that we had so perilously scaled, it was 
necessary to top the summit of the range 
and go down the western flank. This mode 
of procedure was accordingly adhered to, 
and at mid-morning we three, accompanied 
by another guide from the mountain cave- 
dwellings, reached the top of that great bar- 
rier, ten miles above sea level, and cast our 
eyes toward the second range that rose steep- 
ly on the opposite side of the narrow valley 
between them. 

The assumption that the chain on which 
we stood was the highest on the planet had 
hitherto been dominant within me, but when 
my astonished eyes alighted on the next 
range across the valley, this hypothesis was 
speedily shattered. For the highest peaks 
of the opposite barrier tossed their sun- 
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bathed heads fully fourteen miles into the 
thick Venusian air. 

We did not tarry long on the mountain 
top, for though, despite its altitude, the tem- 
perature was not low enough to clothe it 
in snow and ice, nevertheless the summit 
was swept with chilly winds that brought to 
our minds only too vividly our state of 
primeval and inadequate clothing. Especial- 
ly Or and Manda, habitual dwellers of the 
lowlands, were affected by the unaccustomed 
temperature. They were shivering violent- 
ly now; though our companion of the loft- 
ier districts, and I from past experience in 
widely varied climes, were less discomfited 
by the chilly air. 

The path down this side, while infinitely 
easier than the precarious course we had 
pursued on our ascent, was so much the 
longer and therefore fiv<? days had passed 
ere we once more stood at the eastern foot 
of the mountain, our faces turned toward the 
northeast where lay our next goal. 

To reach each village and explain our 
project consumed another week, during 
which we gathered some four hundred more 
men. 

Then, our task completed in each of the 
thirteen outlying villages, Or, Manda, and 
I once more set our faces toward Kama 
itself, that we might see what results had 
been accomplished by von Kressen. In 
three days we reached the town, and immed- 
iately upon our arrival went into session 
with Deena, the Von, and the principal 
chieftains. I reported that some twenty- 
three hundred warriors had enlisted for the 
proposed venture, and the Skipper assured 
me that about eight hundred more could be 
reckoned on from Kama. All told, upward 
of three thousand brawny young Cro-Mag- 
non fighters were ready for the warpath — 
no doubt the greatest accumulation of prim- 
itive soldiers that had ever been gathered 
for one campaign in the history of the un- 
tamed planet. 

The day following the return of the 
Venusians and myself from our diplomatic 
mission, von Kressen and I sought the 
privacy of a large tree in the forest, where 
we fell to discussing ways , and means for 
the prospective war. 



“In the first place,” was my inaugurating 
speech after he and I had safely esconced 
ourselves in the friendly, sheltering boughs 
of the tree, “We’ll have to batter this gang 
into the semblance of an army. It would 
be silly to have three thousand wild savages 
running around and none of them knowing 
what to do— isn’t that right?” 

The Von silently nodded his agreement, 
and I continued: 

“The first thing we’ll have to do is organ- 
ize companies and platoons, and that sort 
of rot. I’ve been thinking about that this 
this morning, and here is the result:' 
“Twenty-five men make one — well, let’s 
call it a corporal’s squad. After a while 
we can get Deena’s term for it. 

“Four of these squads make a company. 
“Five companies make a battalion. 

“Two battalions make something else. 
“Three of those outfits constitute a regi- 
ment. Get the idea?” 

The Von reflected a moment. 

“You mean,” he said then, slowly, “divide 
the men into companies of twenty-five, one 
hundred, five hundred, one thousand, and 
three thousand warriors successively?” 
“Yes.” 

“And how about officers?” he queried. 
“Each officer has command over a certain 
body of men. We’ll do away with non- 
coms. We might have an equal number of 
reserve officers on hand though, so we can 
shove one in whenever one of our originals 
gets killed.” 

A GAIN my companion reflected. Then: 
“Weapons?” 

• “Bows, arrows, spears, clubs, hatchets, 
and knives. You and I, and perhaps one 
more will have the guns. I’ll let Deena 
keep my revolver for protection while we’re 
gone. We’ll make a couple of catapults, 
and we might have a special company work- 
ing with blowguns.” 

“That’s O.K. with me. Let’s tell Deena 
about it.” 

We hopped to the ground and shortly 
were discussing my plans with the Cave 
Princess, who supplied the terms for our 
divisions and their officers. Having secured 
her approval of the scheme, the Von gath- 
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ered a group of strong young bucks and 
launched into the construction of four crude 
catapults, while I went about among the 
chieftains, bestowing their new military 
ranks upon them and instructing them about 
their new duties and responsibilities. I also 
sent for the chieftains of the other villages, 
informed them of our plans, and assign- 
ed each one his rank, which I decided in 
direct proportion to the number of feathers 
that rose from his head-band. 

In the end, by adding a few more men, 
we had an army of 3,160 men, which formed 
a body called an athor in Deena’s tongue, 
and was commanded by a kathor. This 
athor of three thousand “privates”, was di- 
vided into three smaller bodies called atars, 
commanded by katars, and consisting of 
one thousand warriors under fifty-three offi- 
cers. Each atar, in turn was composed of 
two ataks, of five hundred men each plus 
twenty-six officers, including the katak. Five 
atoms, each containing one hundred pri- 
vates” and five officers, counting the katam, 
composed an atak, and each atam consisted 
of four atans of twenty-five men each, head- 
ed by a katan. 

Von Kressen and I were not included in 
this table. 

Of course, the inaugurating of this sys- 
tem covered some three weeks, during which 
time the Skipper had completed three cata- 
pults and was well started on the fourth. 
For a while I was uncertain how to identify 
the ranks of the officers, but presently de- 
cided on an armband of dyed feathers, the 
color thereof designating the wearer’s posi- 
tion. Thus a katan wore a purple band; a 
katam a red; a katak a yellow; a katar, 
green ; and the kathor — a grizzled old chief- 
tain named Sagor, who had been Chief of 
Kama while Deena was absent — wore a 
blue armlet. 

During this time I also had a company 
of scouts in the forests of the south, whose 
business was to observe the topographical 
contours of the country and report them to 
me, that the knowledge might be advan- 
tageously utilized during thr impending 
campaign against the lower races of man. 
From their descriptions I managed to draw 
a crude map on the hairless inner side of a 



great tiger-skin. It was the skin in fact, 
that the Von and I had obtained that seem- 
ingly long-gone day prior to our capture by 
Deena’s warriors, who had taken the skin 
along and finished curing it, after which 
Deena had returned it to me shortly follow- 
ing my entry to the state of warriorhood. 

It was in this interim also, that I made 
an interesting and most opportune discov- 
ery. Or rather, two discoveries, one closely 
following the other. 

The first was the finding of extensive 
saltpetre deposits in a cave worn into a 
sandstone bluff located a couple of miles 
east of Kama; the other, made barely a 
half hour later, was the discovery of two 
sulphur springs a little to the west and 
south of the saltpetre cave. On the edges 
of the pools quite a lot of the element had 
accumulated, and as I gazed down upon it 
the portent of my double discovery was 
vividly borne to my consciousness. Salt- 
petre, sulphur, and powdered charcoal ob- 
tained from burnt wood — mix them together 
and you have gunpowder. 

The thought set my naked feet pattering 
rapidly toward the caverns of Kama, where 
on my somewhat breathless arrival I im- 
mediately informed the Von of the possibil- 
ities it incorporated. 

“Figure, man! Bombs and hand-gren- 
ades! Arm our men with ’em and we can 
blow those unholy blighters down south 
clean off the map!” 

“Yes,” my companion agreed. “But what 
are you going to encase the powder in? 
What will you make your bombs of?” 

On the March 

I SCRATCHED my bearded chin and stared 
reflectively into vacancy. A cocoanut 
tree at the opposite end of the village cen- 
tered my vision and attention. 

“Cocoanuts!” exclaimed I. “Drill a hole 
in each end, let the milk run out, scoop out 
the interior with a bent bone, let it dry, 
fill it up with powder, stick a fuse of twisted 
bark-strings in one hole, apply a little in- 
centive in the shape of a light, and watch 
the fun. Nothing to it.” 

Immediate work was begun on the pro- 
posal. First I led a crew of twelve warriors 
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to the sulphur springs, giving them instruc- 
tions to gather the substance on the rims of 
the pools, their I led a second dozen to the 
saltpetre cave and commanded them to ac- 
cumulate all they could and bring it to the 
village. Returning thither myself, I found 
the Von had started half a dozen fires and 
was already reducing a goodly amount of 
wood to charcoal. Other warriors were en- 
gaged, as were a good many women, in 
making holes in cocoanuts, the shells of 
which were to contain our explosive. 

A little later von Kressen completed his 
fourth catapult, and on my inspection of 
the four, I saw that he had thoughtfully 
built them in such a manner that they could 
be easily folded into a compact bundle, all 
the long logs lying one way, to facilitate 
transportation through the matted reaches 
of the jungle. This idea of struggling 
through forty miles of virgin forest with 
four squat, heavy, ungainly catapults had 
been a source of worry to me, but I was de- 
termined to have the machines listed among 
our weapons even if I were forced to chop 
a road through the woods whereby to trans- 
port them. Von Kressen’s construction of 
them, however, dispensed with this. 

Manda, who was a katak, having five 
hundred men and twenty-five officers under 
him, was the first to present himself to me 
as a model of our expeditionary warriors. 
Standing six feet tall, clad in a loin-cloth 
of tiger skin, with his face and bare breast 
painted in garish colors by various berry- 
juices, he was a typical example of Aurig- 
nacian manhood. Across his spacious back, 
running from his right shoulder diagonally 
to his left side, was slung a quiver of long, 
strong war-arrows. A bone prong was at- 
tached to the outside of the quiver, and in 
this was clamped the strong bow. In his 
loin-skin, at the left side, was his stone 
knife; at his right hip hung a heavy stone 
hatchet; a knob-stick dangled from a thing 
in the front and a little to the left of the 
middle. 

His right hand clutched his war spear, 
and his left forearm passed through the 
loops of a rectangular shield of tough hide 
stretched over a strong wooden framework. 
A stout stick running parallel to the shield’s 



length, on the lower half thereof, was hinged 
at the middle of the shield so that when its 
loose lower eiid was unfastened from the 
thongs tying it against the bottom crossbar, 
it could be used as a prop against whioh 
to lean the shield, permitting the warrior 
full action of both arms. 

Four weeks after our return from the al- 
lied cave-communities of Kama, Manda and 
I sent out runners summoning the recruits 
to Deena’s village, there to be divided into 
the cohorts I have already mentioned. 

Within a week they were assembled, prop- 
erly divided, and fully armed. Our special 
blowgun company, our catapult company, 
and our engineers’ company were likewise 
organized, equipped, and ready to march. 

Quite a crowd had assembled, not only 
from Kama, but also from the dependent 
villages, to witness the departure of the 
greatest single army Venus had perhaps 
ever seen up to that time, upon the most 
specific undertaking ever attempted by 
Venusian mankind — the total eradication of 
all the lower human forms within a radius 
of fifty miles from the caverns of Deena. 

Kama was a veritable swarming hive of 
painted, befeathered savages awaiting the 
order to march. Now, this day of the de- 
parture, as they stood in line ready for my 
command, I turned to Deena and handed 
her a revolver which I had in the previous 
weeks taught her how to load and shoot. 

“I do not know how long we will be gone, 
Princess Deena,” I said, “But when we re- 
turn you will be the only ruler in all the 
land within five days’ march of these caves. 
Here is my revolver for your protection. 
We go now — the gods of Kama be with 
you.” 

“And with you, Kenneth. May the best 
of success attend your mission.” 

I SALUTED, swung about, and marched 
to the head of the column, where stood 
Von Kresson and Sagor, who had already 
taken personal leave of the Cave Princess. 

Reaching them, I swung around to face 
our troops. As I did so a hundred voices 
exclaimed in unison, “ Attention !” 

Over three thousand bodies, trained 
four weeks of practice m their respective 
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villages, stiffened into rigid position and at 
the command of their officers saluted after 
the fashion von Kressen and I had taught 
them. The four highest officers, von Kres- 
sen, and I promptly returned it; then these 
five swung about and saluted me. 

At the rapidly-delivered commands of the 
officers, three thousand long war-spears were 
with beautifully-executed movement swung 
over as many broad, muscular white shoul- 
ders ; more than three thousand left feet 
extended; and at the word of march, three 
thousand, one hundred and sixty-two pow- 
erfully-built bodies surged forward into the 
firm, tireless stride of a marching army. 

My earthly companion and I walked 
ahead side by side; a score of yards behind 
us the kathor strode beside the katar of the 
first atar; behind them marched Manda, 
first katak, with the first katam of his atak, 
followed by the first katan of the company, 
and after him trod the warriors of his atan. 

The warriors marched five abreast, cover- 
ing a front of twenty feet, while five feet 
separated each rank from the one before 
and the one following it. Behind the last 
row of each atan marched the katan of the 
next atan, separated by ten feet from the 
men before and those after him. Twenty 
feet parted the katam of each company from 
the last warriors of the preceding atam, 
fifty feet lay between the katak of each atak 
and the bare backs of the men before him, 
and a hundred feet separated each atar 
from its predecessor. 

Thus our column was over six thou- 
sand feet long as we moved away from 
Kama into the forests toward the south. 
Our catapult, ammunition, and supply com- 
panies were at the end of the column, as 
the preceding warriors could thus beat an 
easier trail for the heavy accessories to be 
transferred by. 

Once when we were half a mile from the 
confines of the village, and just beginning 
to enter the really dense jungle stretching 
about us, I turned for another glance to- 
ward the grim crags that sheltered the race 
for whom I was leading this campaign. 
There on the highest point of the village, 
separated a little from the onlooking crowd 
and silhouetted against the sullen grey 



clouds in the background, stood a silent, 
motionless figure — Deena, Cave Princess of 
Venus. * 

It' was for her that I led her forces into 
the field, to rid her territory of dangerous 
enemies, and to establish her supremacy on 
the untamed planet that had given her life. 

Again I faced the south, and with my 
next few steps the green jungle had formed 
a screen about us. 

CHAPTER XIII 

Through the Jungle 

T HREE days we marched into the jun- 
gles of the south— three days of slow, 
drizzzling rain and rather chilly air. The 
grey canopy above never broke to admit 
even a dim bar of diffused sunlight. There 
was only the unceasing cold drizzle that 
was wafted through the forest on the winds, 
and accumulated on the leaves of the tree3 
that our passing might dislodge it, to de- 
scend on our naked shoulders in irritating 
showers of cold spray. Underfoot there 
was only the soft sqush, sqush of march- 
ing feet on the water-soaked ground with its 
thick mat of decaying vegetation. The few 
birds were silent and motionless; we nei- 
ther heard nor saw any of the greater deni- 
zens of the tangled wilderness that em- 
braced us, though on a few occasions we 
heard the rustle of the jungle grasses as 
they were parted by the passing of some 
great snake; and of human forms of any 
kind we encountered no sign. 

Gloomy weather induces gloomy spirits,, 
so as our little army trudged through the 
carboniferous forest there was little con- 
versation of any nature, though intercourse 
in low tones was permitted. 

No event of importance occurred during 
the first three days of the march, but on 
the fourth the vanguard of our column 
burst upon a band of some two hundred 
Piltdown men who were traveling toward 
us. Since the greater part of our force was 
still hidden in the jungle, the Eoanthropi, 
who were crossing a little boulder-strewn 
field when our van discovered them, evi- 
dently assumed that they were facing a par- 
ty considerably smaller than their own, 
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bo they stood their ground determined to 
stay our progress. 

As might be expected, a lively skirmish 
ensued between the two forces, but since 
we were better armed than they, it was but 
a matter of minutes ere half of them lay 
dead and wounded on the ground, the rest 
scampering hastily in all directions Jnto 
the bush. Our side had suffered the loss 
of one man; though a score of us, includ- 
ing the Von and me, bore minor bruises 
where we had intercepted the hand-hurled 
missiles of the Dawn Men. 

The encounter had delayed -the advance 
of our van, so when it was over the main 
body of our troops was already emerging 
upon the field. But it took merely a few 
minutes to re-establish order, and we con- 
tinued toward our goal, which was a Dawn 
Men cave-village still some six miles to 
the southeast of us. In the preceding weeks 
my scouts had reported to me the location 
of all such communities within fifty miles 
of Kama, and it was my intention to make 
a round of these villages and force their 
evacuation. Our prospective route was a 
zig-zag chain of villages running east and 
west, at the eastern end of which we were 
to start our drive, working westward and 
finally curving north again to return to 
Deena’s caverns. 

Nightfall found the Cro-Magnon army 
entering the village to discover it deserted. 
Every cavern was silent and empty, though 
the remaining chunks of half-rotted meat 
and recently ground maize indicated that 
the town had been inhabited up to a very 
short time before our arrival. What had 
occasioned the town’s desertion we were 
at a loss to determine, but the German of- 
fered the opinion that the survivors of the 
forest skirmish had returned to this village 
and warned the occupants of the approach 
of our force. I pointed out to him, how- 
ever, that inasmuch as the Dawn Men cer- 
tainly could not know whither we were 
bound, they could hardly have been able to 
announce our advance upon this particular 
community. But von Kressen argued that 
even if our intent was not apparent to the 
Piltdown men we had encountered on the 
little boulder-strewn plain, they had never- 



theless warned the inhabitants of this and 
perhaps other nearby cave-towns of our 
dangerous proximity, and the settlements 
had been evacuated against the possibility 
of an unfriendly call on our part. It was 
a logical possibility, of course, and so I 
accepted it; but I doubted if any other vil- 
lages had received word of our coming, for 
I deemed it unlikely that a race as com- 
paratively low in civilization as the Pilt- 
down men held any intercourse or mutual 
alliance between communities. 

Nevertheless my wonder was unbounded 
as I was forced to accept the Skipper’s 
theory the next day, for as we entered the 
second village of our chain, after having 
met no Dawn Men who could have spread 
an alarm, we found this one as completely 
deserted as had been the first. 

t t r 1 1 HIS affair looks rum to me,” I In- 

-L formed von Kressen, “I’m willing 
to bet a hat that each and every Eoanthro- 
pus village is totally independent of every 
other one. A people as low in civilization 
as the Piltdown race doesn’t know the 
meaning of any feeling except hostility to- 
ward other communities. It’s an all-fired 
wonder to me that they are able to congre- 
gate in villages as it is. I’d hardly expect 
a bunch of untutored savages to gather 
more than one family together.” 

“Mutual protection, young man; mutual 
protection,” he insisted. 

“There’s enough protection for one fam- 
ily by the males of that family. They don’t 
give two hoots what happens to their neigh- 
bor, as a rule. Nope, I’m telling you, Von, 
there’s something odoriferous in Denmark 
about this.” 

The next day we beg$m the march to the 
third village, and shortly after our start 
saw signs of the proximity of Dawn Men. 
As we moved through the jungle, on sev- 
eral occasions jagged rocks flew from tha 
undergrowth into our ranks; two or three 
times we saw the shadowy forms of Eoan- 
thropi melt silently from one patch of 
gloom into another ; and always to our ears 
came the soft, rustling sounds of many 
shaggy bodies moving through the grasses 
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beside the trail, and among the closely- 
netted branches above us. 

“It seems,” said Sagor to me, “that the 
hairy ones wish to slay us all gradually 
while we march through the forest. They 
have us at a disadvantage, for while they 
can easily discern our white skins, and we 
are closely ranked, we cannot very well 
see their dark bodies scattered among' the 
trees.” 

He was right. As the day wore on a 
number of our warriors fell beneath the 
crude weapons of the Dawn Men while we 
killed but one, and him only because he 
was precipitated into our very path by the 
breaking of the limb on which he had sta- 
tioned himself. Since we rarely saw our 
foes we had no way of determining their 
numbers, but I guessed at a couple of 
hundreds — though for all the sight we had 
of them they might have been less than a 
score. Manda once suggested that we break 
up our column and send the warriors in- 
dividually into the bush to fight our an- 
noyers with their own tactics, but I rejoined 
that such a procedure would delay our pro- 
gress too much. So we compromised by 
sending our blowgun company into the 
jungle to fight as the Dawn Men fought — 
concealing themselves in the trees and the 
undergrowth, and when a foeman appeared, 
picking him off silently and singly. There- 
after our casualties experienced a marked 
decrease, while those of the Piltdown men 
correspondingly mounted. 

That night we slept in the open, for the 
village that was our goal lay still a good 
half-day’s march before us. Traveling 
through the jungle at night is suicidal, es- 
pecially in such forests as cover the con- 
tinents of Venus; for where the night rain 
is unceasing, the savage carnivores abroad 
during the early nocturnal hours, and the 
poisonous reptiles lurk constantly in the 
shadows before one, the dangers and slen- 
der chances of survival that accompany 
such travels can be readily perceived. 

For the most part we slept in trees, af- 
ter we had assured ourselves that they har- 
bored no snakes (by making a hissing 
sound that would invariably elicit a simi- 
lar noise from any snake that chanced to 



be in the vicinity). The Flying Dutchman 
and I could not reproduce this hiss in its 
exact value, therefore we procured Manda 
to do it for us. 

When the noon of the following day saw 
our advent in the third village of the line, 
we found it as completely deserted as had 
been the two before. It occurred to me 
that perhaps the inhabitants of the first 
two settlements had re-esconced themselves 
in their caves after our passing; therefore 
in order that our campaign should not be 
useless, I sent back two companies to en- 
ter and hold each of these villages, and 
when the next day we undertook the march 
toward the fourth town, one atam was left 
behind at the site we then occupied. 

It became more and more apparent, the 
farther we progressed, that the Piltdown. 
men of a number of villages had combined 
against us; their attacks became constantly 
more frequent and more determined; we 
saw groups of them slink furtively along 
the ground or swing silently through the 
branches of the trees, in which they seemed 
to be as much at home as on the ground. 

Once a body of some fifty or sixty of 
them boldly attacked the very middle of 
our column, delaying the march for a good 
half-hour while we beat them off. Nor was 
their sally by any means devoid of suc- 
cess, for eight of our number were slain, 
twice as many more or less seriously in- 
jured, and one missing. Extensive and 
painstaking exploration of the surrounding 
locality yielded no sign of the vanished 
warrior, while but detaining us the longer. 

Guerrilla Warfare 

W E were a thoroughly disgruntled 
bunch as we cast aside the two dozen 
dead Dawn Men and resumed our inter- 
rupted march, hampered somewhat by our 
wounded comrades. 

“Say, do you know,” began the Skipper, 
breaking in upon my moody contempla- 
tion of the foe’s latest escapade, “I think 
those wild devils are being coached by a 
leader who is perhaps of the Cro-Magnon 
race. Ordinarily these brutes wouldn’t have 
the intelligence to gather several villages 
together to combat an enemy, but with a 
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human brain — like that of a Cro-Magnon 
man — to guide them, they would make a 
formidable bunch of antagonists. I’ll bet 
a cookie there’s at least five hundred of 
the hungry bounders out there in the sticks, 
and you can’t tell me they all got together 
by their own incentive.” 

“Adopting my views of Dawn Man psy- 
chology, are you?” 

“To some extent. I’d readily admit the 
possibility of one tribe warning another of 
an approaching common foe, but I place 
it above their mental capabilities to com- 
bine against that enemy unless urged to 
do so by an intelligence higher than their 
own.” 

“And you deem that intelligence to be 
a Cro-Magnon?” 

“I do.” 

“But how do you imagine he might have 
gained their confidence to the extent that 
they would obey him?” 

“I can’t say for certain, but by using his 
brains a man could not only escape death 
at their hands, but could even gain a posi- 
tion of leadership — at least, I should say 
so.” 

“Well, maybe you’re right; but while 
Deena and I were captured by that bunch, 
I used the old coop plenty, yet 1 didn’t rise 
to any position of leadership.” 

“Yes— but you don’t understand these 
Piltdowners. But a man who has spent his 
entire life living near them, understands 
their customs and perhaps their language — 
that’s a different case.” 

“That may be. But who do you think 
could be this — ah — Master Mind of the 
Dawn Men?” 

“Haven’t the faintest idea, unless maybe 
one of Torag’s men escaped your bunch 
and got in with this Piltdown crowd.” 

For a week we continued westward, en- 
tering nine cave-communities that belonged 
to the Piltdown race, and one small one oc- 
cupied .by two or three families of Nean- 
derthal people. All but the last mentioned 
were deserted, the inhabitants apparently 
having been warned many hours previous 
to our descent upon their strongholds. The 
Neanderthal village, if a straggly group of 
half a dozen crude mud huts can be so 



termed, was the eighth we entered; and the 
fact that it was inhabited showed that no 
alliance existed between the Neanderthals 
and the Piltdown men. 

Upon our stormy entry of the hamlet, 
the Neanderthal males bristled up and fell 
upon us with furious and utter abandon, 
notwithstanding our superior numbers; but 
ere they could do us much harm they lay 
dead on the dank loam, all abristle with 
the pitiless arrows of our soldiery. Thj 
females and the young for the greater part 
scampered into the jungle, though a few of 
the older and more savage women remained 
to meet the same fate as had their lords and 
masters. There was not a one of us who 
did not dislike the idea of killing ev&n 
these savage, ape-like women, but we 
risked no possibility of jeopardizing the 
safety of Princess Deena by permitting the 
survival of these wild races. 

During that week the Eoanthropi har- 
rassed us incessantly, on several occasions 
attacking the column in bands of from 
three hundred to five hundred individuals, 
and the results of these encounters were 
truly disastrous to us. By the end of the 
week we had lost some five hundred men, 
while we were able to ascertain the death 
of but three hundred opponents. It was 
clear that as long as we remained in ‘the 
forest the advantage lay with our semi- 
arboreal antagonists, and so the only course 
to follow was to get both forces out into 
the open where I might adopt strategic 
measures toward the crushing of the Dawn 
Men. Accordingly, we laid our steps to- 
ward an open plain a little to the south- 
west, while runners were sent back along 
the trail to gather the thousand or so war- 
riors who had been left to guard the various 
villages against the possible return of the 
Piltdown men. 

Two days were occupied in moving my 
men to the plain whereon I hoped to estab- 
lish the supremacy of the Cro-Magnon race, 
and during this time we were joined at in- 
tervals by the different companies, or at- 
ams, that had comprised the guard of the 
different towns. Our hairy annoyers still 
kept pace with us, which was what I hoped 
for because it gave me a chance to lead 
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them into the open where I might then de- 
feat them. 

As the first five villages were too far 
back to permit their new garrisons to reach 
us before we came to the prospective battle- 
field, our force numbered roughly two 
thousand men plus about one hundred of- 
ficers. However, I felt quite confident that 
these would prove sufficient to bring vic- 
tory to our cause even should the Dawn 
Men be as numerous as we, which I doubt- 
ed. 

B EACHING the open plain, which was 
- about six miles long and perhaps 
lour wide, the Von and I marched our force 
out across it to a position near its middle. 
Here I strung out the warriors in a long 
line facing the jungle from which we had 
just emerged, with the catapult company be- 
hind the bowmen, and the sixty or so re- 
maining blowgun warriors placed at inter- 
vals just before them. My eighteen hun- 
dred heavily-armed soldiers were placed 
in three ranks, about six hundred men in 
each line. The first left their bows on their 
backs, and lying prone on the soil, gripped 
only their heavy spears. 

Should the Dawn Men charge us, then 
these spearmen were to receive the first 
ranks of the Eoanthropi on their spear- 
points. Behind them at some twenty feet 
were the first bowmen, who were to do the 
long-range fighting by shooting their barbs 
over the spearmen before them. And some 
twenty feet behind these crouched another 
row of bowmen, ready to step into the 
places of those who might fall before them, 
and who, if necessity arose, could shoot 
while men in front fitted new arrows to 
their bows. 

Of course, this in itself did not take long, 
for they could shoot almost as rapidly with 
their bows as a civilized Earth-man can 
with a repeating rifle; but there are occa- 
sions when a steady, unbroken stream of 
wooden shafts is highly desirable. Some 
fifty feet behind these were the four cata- 
pults, placed at intervals of some five hun- 
dred feet, thus covering a front about two 
thousand feet in length. The men before 
them, placed about four feet apart, covered 



a frontage of roughly half a mile. The one 
hundred men who composed the supply 
company were stationed as sentries to guard 
our rear and flanks, and to give warning 
should the enemy menace us from those 
angles. 

Sagor, who held the Skipper’s automatic 
pistol, was stationed on the left wing, von 
Kressen on the right, and I took a central 
position where I might see how the battle 
progressed along the whole line. 

Once safely barricaded behind our 
propped-up shields, I sent the blowgun 
company back to reconnoiter and stir the 
Eoanthropi into the fighting mood, after 
which they were to be led to our present 
position. 

As the men vanished into the haze-veiled 
distance, the Flying Dutchman and I made 
the final rounds of our position, saw to the 
distribution of the arrows and the powder- 
filled cocoanuts, gave minor orders here 
and there, and presently returned to our 
respective stations. 

Barely ten minutes after I had again re- 
sumed my post and given my rifle its final 
inspection, the forms of the scouts we had 
sent out came running from the distant 
fogs, closely followed by the burly shapes 
of the Piltdown men. I leaped to my feet 
and ordered the bowmen to have their wea- 
pons in readiness. 

Running my eye over the front rank of 
the Eoanthropi, I noted with some astonish- 
ment that it measured nearly a mile in 
length — as far as I could see in fact (the 
mists hid anything further distant than half 
a mile from one point ) — and if I could 
average five-foot intervals between the sav- 
age men, there must be some one thousand 
Dawn Men in a line. And the force that 
opposed us was five ranks deep. 

For the first time during the entire cam- 
paign a qualm of apprehension over- 
whelmed me. It was true that my Karnans 
had the advantage of superior weapons and 
— if I may flatter myself by so saying — su- 
perior leadership; but when the opposing 
force is two and a half times as great as 
one’s own, it does not require an exces- 
sively elastic imagination to perceive that 
there is going to be trouble despite the 
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few advantages one can number among 
one’s assets. However, nothing could be 
done now except go through with it and 
hope for the best. I still believed that we 
would win, but I saw that we would have 
to pay heavily for our victory. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

A Terrible Battle. 

AITING till the Dawn Men had come 
within range of my men’s arrows, I 
quickly passed the command to concentrate 
fire on the last rank of our opponents, and 
gave the. word to shoot. 

Almost as one, six hundred bows twanged 
out upon the humid atmosphere; six hun- 
dred strong wooden shafts darted into the 
air toward the oncoming Dawn Men ; and 
nearly five hundred of them buried them- 
selves in the bodies of the savage foe. Two 
hundred Eoanthropi were killed or mor- 
tally wounded on the spot; a hundred more 
sank with less dangerous wounds to the 
damp loam, there to tear free the offend- 
ing barbs and break them; and some two 
hundred others remained in the running, 
though not without some painful reminder 
of the efficiency of the Aurignacian bow- 
men. 

The second and third volleys brought 
more or less similar results, so that within 
two minutes some six hundred Piltdown 
warriors lay hors-de-combat on the field. 
Our own losses were so far nil, but I saw 
with some anxiety that the flanks of the 
Dawn Men’s line were still intact; and ex- 
tending about a quarter of a mile beyond 
each of our own ends, were slowly swing- 
ing in to crush our wings. 

Ordering rapid fire from two hundred 
bowmen at my sides, I commanded that our 
wings swing backward and inward, forming 
a V with my own position at the tip, facing 
the center of the Eoanthropi’s line. Dis- 
liking the idea of moving back the cata- 
pults without a single shot after they had 
been so well established at their present 
stations,, I passed the command that each 
machine fire three of our gunpowder-filled 
eocoanuts. 



I may say here that by inserting a short 
fuse in the shell and then placing a light 
cap over the hole after the fuse had been 
lighted, the spark was protected from the 
air-rush, while still gathering sufficient oxy- 
gen to permit it to reach the powder. These 
shells were used in the catapults, and such 
were now flying through the air toward our 
shaggy antagonists. 

The result was startling, even to von 
Kressen and me. In rapid succession twelve 
of those crude yet potent projectiles ex- 
ploded with ear-shattering booms. Great 
billows of black smoke burst suddenly into 
the air, and some fifty Eoanthropi lay dead 
or stunned on the plain. 

With the explosions the remaining Pilt- 
down men came to a startled halt, awe and 
consternation mingled on their faces. All 
their morale was gone, and I realized that 
in another moment they would take to 
flight. But I was determined to have the 
battle out, and so barely had the Eoanthro- 
pi stopped than I leaped forward with a 
cry. 

“Prepare to advance! Advance! Charge! 

The Karnans grasped their war-spears 
and leaped forward, while the third rank 
at my command poured arrows over the 
heads of the first two, into the lines of the 
Dawn Men. The foe stood undecided be- 
fore us. The episode of the shells coun- 
seled the savage warriors to prudently be- 
take themselves to distant parts, while the 
sight of the approaching Karnans— a more 
tangible enemy, whom they could more 
easily understand — urged them to remain 
and annihilate us. So they hesitated, and 
as they stood thus the first line of Cro- 
Magnon spearmen fell upon them. 

Then the battle started in earnest. Thrust- 
ing, slashing, clubbing, howling, roaring, 
and shouting, the two armies met in what 
I’ll wager was the bloodiest encounter in 
the history of the untamed planet. The 
barbs of the Karnan bowmen flew thick 
and fast; the clubs and axes of both parties 
splattered afar the lifeblood ol the enemy; 
and ever and anon the firearms of Sagor, 
the Von, and myself, barked out their sharp, 
brief sentences of death upon the hapless 
foemen. In a trice that mist-covered plain 
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had been transformed to a raging, seething 
hell of hate and slaughter and deafening, 
discordant racket. 

Occasionally I retreated for a brief mo- 
ment that I might cast my glance toward 
the wings and see how the battle fared 
there, then I resumed my warlike activities 
at the fore of the Karnan line. It was with 
some Satisfaction that I saw Deena’s war- 
riors beating back the Eoanthropi, despite 
the numerical superiority of the latter. Yet 
that we were not to come out of the en- 
counter without losses was proven by the 
one hundred or so white troglodytes who 
lay silent and lifeless beside the corpses of 
their wild antagonists. 

It Was during one of these spells that my 
attention became centered on a particularly 
agile and outstanding warrior in the ranks 
of the Piltdown men. Standing head and 
shoulders above his wild companions, he 
was as tall as the average Cro-Magnon 
man; he was less hairy than those with 
whom he fought; he was straighter, more 
agile, and seemed to be barking commands 
at the Dawn Men about him. Taking the 
leisure to observe him more carefully, the 
conviction rapidly grew within me that 
he was no Eoanthropus, but as human as 
the splendid race with whom I fought 
shoulder to shoulder. Through my mind 
flashed the Von’s theory that the Dawn Men 
had been gathered by an individual with 
greater intelligence than theirs — and here, 
it seemed, was that man — a Cro-Magnon, 
no doubt, who may or may not have been 
a member ‘of Torag’s party when that en- 
terprising gentleman undertook the abduc- 
tion of Deena, Cave Princess of Karna. 

A S I watched the strange foeman, I 
could not help but marvel at the 
smooth, effortless rhythm of his muscles, 
60 unlike the bulging, knot-like affairs of 
the Eoanthropi. His lightning-like move- 
ments proceeded with a speed and precision 
that betrayed a keen, trained brain direct- 
ing them, while the authoritative timbre of 
his tone, even in the guttural grunts of the 
Piltdown men, bespoke all too plainly the 
position he held among them. 



Then there was also a vague familiarity 
about him that roused my wonder; I was 
confident that I had seen him before, but 
I could not definitely recall where. It oc- 
curred to me that I had doubtless seen him 
among the henchmen of the ambitious To- 
rag, and that dim recollections of his man- 
ner haunted my consciousness, to be 
brought forward when I again saw the man. 

Realizing that the man was a dangerous 
and therefore undesirable foe, I temporarily 
forsook my section, to work my way toward 
the point which he favored with his belli- 
cose activities. Should he indeed be a 
former follower of Torag, as I firmly be- 
lieved by this time, I considered it only 
meet and just that I should entertain him 
with my personal attention. The rough 
handling of the Cave Princess by Torag’s 
party, as well as the many subsequent dan- 
gers and hardships she had to endure be-, 
cause of their attempted abduction of her, 
still rankled in my mind, as it will continue 
to do for the rest of my life. Therefore it 
was a very personal motive that induced 
me to engage the warrior myself. 

As I neared him I saw the Piltdown lead- 
er attacked by three of my Karnans, and 
despite the cold hate I held for him, I was 
forced to reluctantly admit my admiration 
as I saw him dodge the first attacker and 
swing a mighty right to the jaw of the sec- 
ond — a blow that checked the Karnan, 
jerked his head back sharply, and then 
brought him lunging face down into the 
grasses at the feet of his enemy. Then the 
leader of the savage hordes we battled 
clutched his stone knife and sprang toward 
the young Karnan chieftain who opposed 
him. The latter I noted was Manda, and 
as the two engaged in a swift knife-duel I 
pressed forward more rapidly that I might 
render assistance to the young chief, should 
he require such. 

It was with some apprehension that I be- 
held the naked stranger forcing Manda 
backward slowly toward the. outstretched 
carcass of a fallen Eoanthropus, and as 
his design became apparent I jerked up my 
rifle. In a moment the young Karnan ’s heel 
would strike the dead body, he would stum- 
ble backward — and one of the best friends 
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I ever had would be gathered to his fore- 
fathers. At the realization, the bead of my 
rifle covered the forehead of the savage 
warrior who led the Dawn Men. Knowl- 
edge of Manda’s impending death spurred 
me to fire; and at the same time something 
clamored at the back of my brain, begging 
me to desist, attempting in its feeble way 
to turn aside the muzzle of the gun from 
the inhuman brute who was working out 
the youth’s death. 

Curse it! Why couldn’t I shoot the devil? 

Then I saw the man’s stone blade leap 
forward and sink deep into the chest of 
Manda the Fleet One — the nameless spell 
that held me broke; and cursing myself for 
delaying until it was too late, I sighted at 
the giant’s forehead and squeezed the trig- 
ger. 

At the report he turned a startled face 
in my direction, and as he pitched forward 
to the blood-flecked loam, my blood turned 
to ice — for in that one brief moment I re- 
cognized even behind that savage manner 
and the seven months’ growth of black 
beard, the face of my old friend and com- 
panion — Raoul Parri! 

CHAPTER XV. 

The Air Monster 

E ONS passed, it seemed, while I stood 
there motionless — stunned. The fierce 
struggle about me, the shouts and growls 
of the contending armies, the speeding mis- 
siles, the reports of von Kressen’s rifle, 
fled from my consciousness — receded into 
the dim distance — -leaving me standing like 
a stone image, contemplating the two 
sprawled-out bodies before me. No sen- 
sation of any form raced through me during 
that time — it seemed that my mind was in- 
capable of functioning. The realization of 
the white stranger’s identity, my action to- 
ward him, and his last act toward Manda 
the Fleet One, had tumbled over one an- 
other so rapidly that my sensibilities were 
left paralyzed — and I viewed the two men 
with the cold, impersonal air of an aloof 
and totally disinterested spectator. If some 
similar occurrence has ever happened to 
you- — something that knocked your world 



from beneath you — something that knocked 
the props clean out from under your scheme 
of things — some occurrence whose magni- 
tude your mind was unable to grasp at the 
first instant — then you will know what I 
mean. 

So it was now. Ages seemed to pass 
while I thus stared at Manda and the 
Frenchman, but I know that it was but a 
moment ere I regained my powers of 
thought and movement. 

“Von!” I shrieked, jerking around to- 
ward him, “Come here — for God’s sake!” 

From my tone, my look, and my gesture, 
he must have surmised that some weighty 
agitation gripped me, for barely had he 
turned his gaze upon me than a puzzled 
gleam shot into his grey eyes, and prompt- 
ly forgetting the raging battle about him. 
he bounded in my direction. 

My finger shot toward the lifeless shapa 
of Raoul Parri, stretched full length upon 
the ground, as the Skipper came up beside 
me. 

“Von — !” I gasped, my voice thick from 
the choking lump in my throat and the dr) 
tongue that seemed to be swollfp to twice 
its normal size, while queer tingling sen- 
sations raced through my scalp and along 
my jaws, “It’s — it’s — Parri! Raoul! I shot 
him — dead, most likely — !” 

Eyes widening in horrified surprise, the 
German gaped motionless for a second as I 
had done before; then with a common 
movement we leaped toward the fallen bod- 
ies — he to the Frenchman, I to Manda. 

It was a bloody, hideously torn gash that 
traversed the young chieftain’s breast — a 
deep, frayed wound extending from the 
middle of his chest upward across his right 
breast almost to the armpit. Had I not long 
since become inured to the sight of blood, 
t f should certainly have been sickened by 
the thick stream that gushed from the gap- 
ing injury in Manda’s chest, to stain scarlet 
his white skin and the already blood-soaked 
sward beside him.' 

Reaching for his wrist, at the same time 
I placed my ear to his breast, and it was 
with unutterable relief that I heard and 
felt his heart’s weak but steady beat' con- 
tinuing within him. Summoning two near- 
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by warriors, I bade ihem transport the 
wounded chieftain to the medicine men be- 
hind the line, and as they gently picked him 
up and departed 1 turned to the Flying 
Dutchman, my question in my eyes. 

“He's still alive,” replied von Kressen 
to the unspoken query he read therein, 
“but the wound — ” 

“Fatal?” 

“Not necessarily. But it’s serious — 
damned serious. Unless he gets immediate 
and competent treatment — ” 

Silence descended. That is, neither of us 
spoke, but the cries and noises of the sur- 
rounding battle continued unabated. 

Two more of our fighters who chanced 
to be close were summoned, and these I 
ordered to take the badly wounded French 
astronomer and bear him behind the lines. 

Again the battle claimed our activities, 
but the German and I fought automatical- 
ly, our minds dwelling more upon the in- 
cidents of the past five minutes than upon 
the savage encounter that swept and 
6tormed about us. 

I do noticnow just how long we fought, 
but 1 had a dim realization of heating 
the Dawn Men back about half a mile from 
our first position; I reflected vaguely that 
some two thousand Eoanthropi were ga- 
thered in by the Ultimate Victor, while 
some four hundred Cro-Magnon warriors 
likewise lay stretched in the last long sleep 
upon the gorestained battleground. Then 
our progress was checked with a jarring 
suddenness, arousing me from my reflec- 
tions to see what had occasioned our abrupt 
halt. 

Observation quickly settled this point, 
revealing that the arrows which my men 
had taken with them were for the most 
part expended, and that hand-to-hand en- 
gagement now held the field. While we 
still maintained a superiority in the qual- 
ity, quantity, and proficiency of weapons, 
the numerical strength of our foes bal- 
anced this and brought us to a deadlock, 
since the odds were no longer with us. 

Indeed, outnumbering us nearly two to 
one, the Dawn Men shortly found the chanc- 
es of success swinging over to their side. 



and so within a little while we were being 
forced back along the bloody path we had 
mown. 

A company of men was sent back to the 
station where we had first established our- 
selves, to bring arrows for those of us at 
the battle line. Meanwhile we beat an un- 
hurried retreat, the steadily-mounting loss- 
es on both sides being nearly equal. Soon 
the men came back with the arrows, and 
with these we managed to stave off the 
Piltdown men and swing the odds back to 
our own ranks again. However, the recent 
hand-to-hand fighting had seriously deplet- 
ed my force, and I deemed it wise to dis- 
engage ourselves of the enemy, retreat hast- 
ily, and re-organize the scattered groups of 
Karnans so that we might deal a crushing 
blow to the Eoanthropi, who would cer- 
tainly follow us should we exhibit the in- 
clination to show them our heels. 

Hence the command was rapidly issued 
that an immediate and undignified retreat 
was to be made, and though the Karnans 
obviously disliked this disgraceful proced- 
ure, they nevertheless promptly and un- 
questioningly complied. In a few minutes, 
therefore, we were once more barricaded 
behind our shields in our original position, 
awaiting in grim satisfaction the howling 
Dawn Men who evidently supposed their 
militaristic prowess to be the cause of our 
flight. They were rapidly following us 
with the all-too-apparent intention of bring- 
ing about our immediate annihilation. 

Surprises had been quite in order during 
the day, and the greatest surprise was yet 
to come. I don’t know why I didn’t notice 
the thing as we ran back to our shields, but 
I suppose my face was turned toward the 
enemy during the flight and so I saw no 
sign of the silent thing hovering in the 
mists behind our position. Anyway we 
were again embanked behind our shields, 
if I may use the term, bows and arrows in 
hand to give the enterprising Eoanthropi 
a hearty reception. Some degree of ap- 
prehension assailed me as I noticed that 
the enemy was pressing toward us in a 
compact, knot-like formation aimed direct- 
ly at the center of our line — an irresistible 
battering-ram that would plow through our 
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defense as were it but a thin cotton thread. 
To meet the foe on more even terms, I or- 
dered the concentration of my own army 
on that point where the blow would fall, 
and commanded that the catapults be 
trained on the advancing Dawn Men. 

Yet ere a blow was struck or a missile 
shot by either side, there came an inter- 
vention, totally unforeseen by anyone, 
which saved me many a brave warrior and 
yet plunged me to the greatest depths of 
fury-filled despair. 

Kneeling in the loam behind our shields, 
we faced the Piltdown men, every hand 
grasping a weapon. And suddenly there 
swept down from the cloud-obscured skies 
above and behind us, an aerial monster — 
a weird, terrifying creature, such as I nev- 
er thought to exist on savage Venus. I saw 
but a shining flash descend from the heav- 
ens toward the foremost closely ranked Eo- 
anthropi; as though pressed down by some 
mighty invisible hand, dozens of our wild 
antagonists were hurled aside or slammed 
to earth, and then the shining thing had 
struck. An immense gap appeared in their 
derise-packed ranks; high into the humid 
Venusian air were hurled dozens of shag- 
gy Dawn Men, and hundreds of dead 
strewed that appalling pathway of grisly 
destruction. 

Despair. 

F ACULTIES fled me again as I gazed 
stunned, uncomprehending, at the shin- 
ing demon of the skies which was tossing 
afar the lifeless corpses of many of our 
panic-stricken foes. 

Terror rode amuck among them when 
once they grasped the fact that some hell- 
ish entity was annihilating them — reducing 
them to but so many masses of torn, man- 
gled, inanimate flesh. Then they screamed 
— hoarse, horror-filled man-screams — as 
they dispersed in fear-ridden pandemon- 
ium. In two minutes they had broken in- 
to so many individuals scattering in all 
directions, while still darting here and 
there from one small group of Dawn Men 
to another was the strange .monster of the 
sky, throwing many a lacerated body into 



the air or to the ground, and the hundreds 
of inert corpses that marked its gory path 
gave mute yet eloquent testimony to its 
terrorizing might. 

The feel of von Kressen’s hand on my 
arm awoke me from the trance into which 
I had fallen. His face was white, his eyes 
gaped. 

“Ken!” he whispered hoarsely, “Don't 
you see it— recognize it? God, man! 
It’s the Flying Dutchman!” 

A startled gasp shot from my lips. 
Wide as my eyes must have been, I think 
they went even wider when my paralyzed 
brain gripped the truth of his statement. 
The shining metallic hulk, the torpedo- 
shaped body now made discernible by dis- 
tance and slower movements — what doubt 
could yet remain? 

As we saw the machine halt, when the 
last of the vanquished Dawn Men disap- 
peared from view, the Von and I stepped 
forward while the flyer headed slowly back 
in our direction. It was but a minute be- 
fore the shell slowed to a stop a hundred 
yards above and in front of us. The Skip- 
per and I, ran forward, brandishing our 
rifles and yelling at the top of our lungs 
to attract the attention of the ship’s occu- 
pant, who we knew must be Dr. Wilbur 
Throck. 

Apparently misinterpreting our demean- 
or, the Karnan warriors gave vent to wild 
battle cries and straightway commenced 
shooting arrows at the metallic monster 
suspended above them. 

Furiously I swung around toward them 
and roared out they they cease fire. But 
it appeared that my command was drowned 
in the volume of their own cries, and so 1 
saw them but continue their warlike acti- 
vities; while with greater fury and appre- 
hension I noticed the two nearest catapults 
aiming explosive .shells at the star-flyer. 
In a second the missiles were soaring 
through the air to their goal. One explod- 
ed on striking the shell of the ship, the 
other fifty feet from it. 

Swearing like a pirate I sprang to- the 
nearest catapult, where I brought my fist 
full into the mouth of the first man of the 
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crew, spinning him into a crumpled heap 
a dozen feet away. 

Blind rage possessed me as I swung right 
and left, still bellowing at the top of my 
lung-power that the hostile conduct be 
halted. Eventually it dawned upon the 
surrounding warriors that for some reason 
I desired the cessation of the belligerent 
activities, and soon they quieted down, ap- 
parently utterly astonished at my demean- 
or. Turning toward the east again, I saw 
that the Flying Dutchman had vanished. 
Von Kressen, who stood near, then ex- 
plained to me that at the beginning of the 
Karnans’ fire the machine had backed 
away as though amazed at their warlike 
attitude, and then turned about and floated 
away. 

Well, there was nothing further to be 
done about it, so after calling the troops 
to attention I proceeded to give them a 
sound rating and then commenced the 
homeward march to Kama, via the route 
we had followed on our southward expedi- 
tion. On the march we picked up the men 
who still guarded the first few villages 
of the Eoanthropi; and what scattered 
bands of Dawn Men we occasionally en- 
countered were speedily annihilated or 
dispersed. 

T HREE weeks after our departure from 
the cliffs of the Cave Princess, our col- 
umn once more appeared under their 
scowling brows— a column depleted by 
some one thousand men. Three hundred 
wounded lay in as many litters, each borne 
on the shoulders of four men, so that our 
returning force had the appearance of a 
great medical company. Eight hundred 
men were unburdened by the litters but two 
hundred of these transported the catapults 
and our remaining supplies. Watchers on 
the cliffs had announced our approach as 
soon as we broke from the verges of the 
jungle; and now the entire remaining popu- 
lace of Kama was swarming down to meet 
us. v 

Many a face was lighted by smiles as 
familiar figures were discerned in the trudg- 
ing army of the Cave Princess, and many 
wer^the cries of joyful welcome that split 
the humid air; but many another face 



grew grave and anxious as the warriors it 
sought failed to appear. The returning 
fighters were immediately surrounded by 
milling circles of .laughing, chatting wo- 
men and children; but on the sides 
thronged, silent and grave, the wives and 
daughters and smaller children of many a 
stout-hearted Karnan warrior whose cheery 
masculine smile and parental solicitude 
would never again bring happiness and 
laughter into their lives 

As I marched past them into the village, 
I felt sorry for them, and also guilty, for 
I considered myself as being directly re- 
sponsible for the deaths of those men. It 
was I who had led them to their ends; it 
was I who directed the campaign in which 
they lost their lives. And so it was not 
with the pleasantest of feelings that I re- 
garded these women and children standing 
grave-faced and silent on either side of our 
marching throng. There was no weeping 
among them however; they took the blow 
with the habitual stoicism of their race, for 
violent death was too common among them 
to induce tears. Yet I knew that they held 
their mates and parents and brothers in 
perhaps higher esteem than do Terrestrials, 
therefore it was with deep and genuine sor- 
row that they slowly and with drawn faces 
turned back in silence toward the grey, 
beetling crags of Kama. But their heads 
were held high and their steps were firm 
and unfaltering, for each heart was filled 
with a great and just pride by the know- 
ledge that their men had died nobly, un- 
flinchingly, and in the service of their 
sacred Princess. 

Once in the village, the litters were set 
upon the ground and their occupants 
propped up that they might look toward 
the cave that was the throneroom of their 
fair ruler, while the uninjured warriors 
were arranged in a great curved line that 
all might face the entrance to Deena’s cave. 
Then the officers and we leaders stationed 
ourselves before the rank and file, facing 
likewise the crude portal of the throne- 
room. 

A guard of twenty brawny youths who 
had just come into the state of warrior- 
hood stood before and on either side of the 
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passageway’s entrance, and when we had 
taken up our positions, its captain disap- 
peared into the black cavity in the cliff. 
A moment later he emerged again, the 
guard fell back on either side and Deena, 
Cave Princess of Kama, stepped into view. 

Immediately two thousand strong war- 
spears were lifted on high and from two 
thousand loyal masculine throats thunder- 
ed a mighty cry of greeting and of fealty. 

“Hail, Princess! Our hearts, our hands, 
our spears ; for the gods of Kama and for 
Princess Deena — to the Death!” 

With the cessation of that ear-shattering 
roar, a silence as deep as the reaches of 
infinity descended upon the village for a 
long minute. It seemed that the very in- 
sects had been paralyzed into the silence 
by the volume of that thunderous greeting. 
Then the Princess raised aloft the light 
wand that was her sceptre, and in a low- 
dignified voice, quiet and yet reaching to 
the ears of even the most distant warriors 
with its bell-like clearness, acknowledged 
the greeting of her minions. 

“Hail, warriors! The blessings of the 
gods rest forever with Kama and with you!” 

She levelled the wand and passed it in a 
form of royal benediction over us, and as 
she did so we sank to our right knee as one 
man and bowed our heads in humble sub- 
mission and allegiance to her regal man- 
dates. 

Simple, brief, and to the point — that was 
the whole ceremony, as are all ceremonies 
of this people, with the possible exception 
of those accompanying the entry into war- 
riorhood. 

Eating and dancing composed the great- 
er part of the festivities that evening — fes- 
tivities which were dampened somewhat, 
however, by the absence of a thousand 
brave, strong, loyal fighting men. 

The next morning the greater number of 
warriors began the return journeys to their 
various villages, and ere they left I ex- 
pressed my hearty thanks for the splendid 
service they had rendered me, and assured 
them that I would try to repay them if it 
lay in my power to do so. Then, after my 
simple speech, all those grim fighters at 
my suggestion faced toward the southwest 



and raised aloft their spears in a final tri- 
bute to those who lay there so mutely under 
the cloud-laden Venusian sky — a simple 
ceremony in which von Kressen and I par- 
ticipated with raised rifles, while the wo- 
men of the village turned with bowed heads 
in the same direction. 

CHAPTER XVI 
The Crisis 

D AYS passed. The Venusian summer 
had again descended upon the Karnan 
plateau; the orange sun of the savage planet 
bathed our locality in its soft light, and 
certain flowers that grew only during these 
brief periods of sunshine filled the damp 
air with their fragrance. Most of the 
wounded warriors had recuperated suffi- 
ciently to be up and moving, and among 
them was Manda the Fleet One. Parri’s 
knife, though narrowly missing the lung 
had not injured any of the vital organs, 
and with the assistance of the young Witch 
Doctor and his own powerful constitution, 
the youthful chieftain had soon regained 
his health and strength. 

Frequently von Kressen and I were to be 
found in the cavern that sheltered Raoul 
Parri — the same cave which had been oc- 
cupied by the Von when we had first come 
to the village — hovering solicitously over 
the seriously-injured man. My bullet had 
seared a broad band across his forehead, 
tearing away the skin and grazing the skull 
beneath, so that the worn, splintered bone 
gaped hideously from between lips of 
frayed, friction-burnt flesh. Fever had at- 
tacked the man, as a matter of course, and 
ever since the day of the great battle he 
had been suspended perilously over the 
yawning maw of Death, held to Life only 
by a weak, slender thread that seemed to be 
growing thinner and thinner with the pass- 
ing of time, so that little hope for his re- 
covery was justified. 

“But he’s got to pull through,” I voci- 
ferated almost hysterically to the Von, 
“I’ve got to know how it comes that he was 
fighting on the side of that Piltdown crew 
against what he could easily perceive to be 
humans like himself! I don’t get that at 
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all. I guess the Danes are making glue 
again.” 

The Skipper nodded and swore under 
his breath. “If those silly guinps hadn’t 
scared Throck away with their damned 
catapults, Parri would be 0. K. again by 
this time. As it is, this bunch of heathens 
stands a darn poor chance of pulling him 
through. Darn it! Why in hell did they 
have to start shooting like a bunch of nuts?” 

As the crisis approached, von Kressen 
and I spent whole nights squatting beside 
the inert, unconscious sufferer, doing what 
we could to allay the tortures that racked 
his body, scarcely breathing as we looked 
upon his helpless form. And at length the 
dreaded hour arrived that would decide the 
fate of our old friend. He lay motionless, 
mute, with closed eyes and scarcely, heaving 
chest. Extending my right hand to his 
wrist, and testing the temperature of his 
cheek with the fingers of my left, I turned 
toward von Kressen, sitting like a carved 
image of marble beside me, hardly dis- 
cernible in the gloom that shrouded the 
cavern like a tenuous haze or pall of Death. 

“I’m afraid,” I whispered in a low voice 
that seemed to waken those sinister, cling-, 
ing shadows into ominous, flickering de- 
mons from the Great Beyond, “I’m afraid 
that he’s not going to pull through. What 
to do?” 

A faint gasp returned from my compan- 
ion as he rose silent as a ghost and began 
noiselessly pacing the cave in quick, long 
strides, looking like a dim, ghastly spectre 
against that weird background. Presently 
he stopped beside me and sank once more 
to his haunches. 

“Listen!” he whispered eagerly, “You 
gave me an idea! Why not try sugges- 
tion? You said it looks as if he’s not go- 
ing to pull through. Well, it occurred to 
me just now that in a certain psychology 
book I’ve read, the writer stated that the 
subconscious mind doesn’t get the word 
‘not’. Hence, Parri’s subconscious got the 
suggestion, ‘I’m afraid he’s going to pull 
through’. I rather think psychology is our 
last reCourse, so what say we try it?” 

“Jake here. Try anything!” 



And forthwith we fell to work. Kneeling 
beside the patient we whispered repeatedly 
into his ears such phrases as, “You’ll pull 
out all right, Parri. You are getting bet- 
ter right along, old top. Keep it up! 
You’re in perfect health, Parri, old man — 
perfect health.” 

For a long time we kept it up and at last 
retired to our own caverns to sleep, fagged 
out as we were by the many previous days 
and nights of unceasing vigil at the bed- 
side if a mat of leaves covered with a bear- 
skin may be termed a bed) of the French 
astronomer. 

Whether or not it was our attempt at 
suggestion that turned the -tide in the favor 
of the sick man, I do not know, but the fact 
remains that when next we visited him, a 
day later, he was resting quietly and was 
undoubtedly on the road to health again. 

F OUR days later he came back to brief 
periods of consciousness, and on one 
of these occasions von Kressen and I knelt 
beside his mat. As his eyes flickered open 
he gazed at us dully for a long minute, 
then the glow of dawning comprehension 
concerning his whereabouts grew in them. 
He made a weak movement as if to crawl 
away from the two bearded, naked savages 
beside him. I spoke in English, extending 
my hand as I did so. 

“Hello, Raoul, old top. How are you 
feeling this morning?” 

Surprise shot into his own unshaven face 
as he regarded me, then he gasped in a 
weak voice. 

“God! You speak English? How do 
you know that tongue. Who are you? 

“Careful there, old boy. Take it easy, 
don’t talk too much at a time. Don’t you 
know me, Parri, old chap?” 

If amazement had been written on his 
face before, it was nothing to the expression 
that deepened on his countenance as with 
a startled gasp of comprehension he lunged 
toward us. 

“Marx! Kennie, Mon Vieux!” he al- 
most sobbed, clinging to my bare shoulders 
and peering eagerly, hopefully into my face, 
“I didn’t recognize you at first. Why the 
foliage?” as his eyes roved to my com- 
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panion another look of astonishment 
swept over his face and he extended one 
hand to von Kressen. 

“Hullo, Von!” he murmured, “Gee — .” 
He paused, then went on in his weak voice, 
“Beards. Everybody wearing beards. 
New styles? Say — ” he demanded sudden- 
ly, “Throck! Where’s Throck?” 

“Listen, Parri old chum,” I rejoined, 
easing him back upon his mat, “I’ll tell you 
all about it later. You’re weak now — sick. 
Better lie back and rest.” 

“Mai Oui. Gess I’m sick. Feel weak. 
Dizzy already,” he replied, and closing his 
eyes, promptly fell asleep. 

Two weeks had elapsed. Raoul Parri 
sat outside the caverns of the dead Nogas, 
whose daughters had nursed the French- 
man as they had nursed von Kressen, and 
beside him squatted Ludwig von Kressen 
and Kenneth Marx, barbarian chieftains in 
the tribe of Kama. 

“Well, Raoul,” I began, leaning against 
,-the cliff, “do you think you can tell us 
everything that happened to you since you 
were carried off at the water-hole down by 
the ocean? Who attacked you? How 
come you were fighting against us on the 
side of the Piltdown bunch, who were evi- 
dently your friends?” 

Parri regarded me with a puzzled stare. 
“Fighting against you?” he murmured, 
“Piltdown bunch? What do you mean?” 
It was my turn to stare at him in wonder. 
“Tell us everything you can remember 
from the time we landed on this planet,” 
prompted the Von. 

“Well: — ’’the astronomer reflected for a 
moment, then continued. “I remember that 
we came down on a large grey ocean about 
quarter to four, afternoon of June eighth. 
Then we flew in a westerly direction for 
about a thousand miles after we’d seen a 
plesiosaur and a pterodactyl, and finally 
landed on a little mesa about half a mile 
from the seashore. Marx and I made a 
trip of exploration, walking around the 
mesa. Then Throck and Marx went out 
to photograph some Venusian animals, and 
Marx came back with Throck over his 
shoulder. Throck had been wounded by a 
ragged rock shot from a sling, most likely. 



We put Throck in bed for the next three 
days stuck inside the shell for the most part, 
doing nothing in particular. Then I went 
out to get some water—” abruptly he stop- 
ped. 

“Yes, Parri,” I prompted excitedly, 
“That’s what we want to know — what hap- 
pened to you when you went to get the 
water.” 

“I came to the place where you’d shot the 
Venusian crocodile, and was holding the 
containers under the waterfall, when — ” a 
pause — “when I heard a soft sound that 
made me sense danger. So I swung around 
— ’’again a pause — “and there in the jungle 
stands a whole tribe of the ugliest fellows 
you ever saw. Piltdown men — a whole 
bunch. Seven or eight of ’em, I guess.” 
Another pause ensued, then our friend con- 
tinued in his careless, slangy manner, “Well, 
the whole damn army of ’em came rushing 
up to me before I could do any shooting, 
but I bounced the butt of my rifle off the 
head of one and he came down like a ton 
of bricks, but he was right up again. Then 
the whole tribe of ’em grabbed me and 
starts slamming the insides from me. 
Then — ” a period of silence again descend- 
ed, “one of ’em must have clubbed me with 
a lead-filled billy, because — I remember a 
kind of pyrotechnic blowout against a 
black background, and that’s all.” 

Loss of Memory 

A S Parri ceased speaking von Kressen 
broke in, “You say you beaned one 
of the enterprising crew with the stock of 
your rifle, but you didn’t have time to 
shoot. Explain please. You naturally 
hold a rifle with one hand pretty close to 
the trigger. In order to use the rifle as a 
club you turned it around so the muzzle 
was in your hand. Gosh, in the time re- 
quired to do that you could have bumped 
off the whole gang.” 

“I didn’t turn the rifle around. When I 
got to the waterfall I leaned it against the 
cliff with the muzzle pointing up, and when 
I grabbed it as I saw the Welcome Com- 
mittee come toward me, I naturally grabbed 
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the muzzle first and swung up the stock to 
that one gink’s head.” 

“Why didn’t you use your revolver?” 
asked the Von. 

“Didn’t have any along — nor any cut- 
lery.” 

“And what happened after you came to?” 
This from me. 

“I have dim, fleeting recollections of 
being carried through the jungle by two 
husky Piltdowners, the rest of the tribe 
hiking along beside me. Most likely I 
had fever, because these impressions lasted 
only a few seconds, and sometimes they 
show day scenes and sometimes night 
scenes. They must have extended over a 
period of several days.” 

“Yes. And then — ? What else do you 
remember?” 

“The next thing I remember is opening 
my eyes in this cave behind us, with you 
and the Von sitting beside me.” 

Von Kressen and I stared at him in as- 
tonishment. 

“Then you don’t know the time that 
elapsed from the occasion of your capture 
up to the day of waking in that cave?” 
asked the Von, incredulously. 

“I know it must have been a number of 
days — perhaps even a couple of weeks, be- 
cause you two are dressed like these sav- 
ages here, and so am I in a way. Then, 
the three of us have heavy beards — in fact, 
if I may judge from the beards, the elapsed 
time must have been a couple of months.” 

“Then,” said I, “you have no recollection 
of leading five thousand Piltdown men 
against me and the Von about four weeks 
ago? You don’t remember how you got 
that wound on your forehead? You don’t 
recall the big battle between your forces 
and mine, where we finally licked your mob 
with the help of Throck — where you stabbed 
one of my best friends, and I burned your 
skull with a regulation .30-.30?” 

“Why — no — ” replied Parri wondering- 
ly, again regarding us with that puzzled 
stare. 

“Then, Parri old man, you’ve suffered 
loss of memory. Apparently the fever you 
contracted after being wounded at the wa- 
terhole, deprived you of your memory and 



you lived for seven or eight months among 
the Piltdown men; rose to a position of 
some eminence among them; and later 
combined five thousand of them to fight 
my army of Cro-Magnons when I led them 
out to expell the Dawn Men from our ter- 
ritory,” I declared, and forthwith the Skip- 
per and I related our own experiences from 
the day we had set out to find him. 

“And you think,” said Parri, after we 
had finished, “that there is little chance of 
Throck’s ever finding us again? So we’re 
doomed to spend the rest of our days on 
Venus, are we?” 

“That’s just about the way it looks,” I 
agreed, as von Kressen and I turned back 
to our caverns. 

CHAPTER XVII 
A Savage Encounter 

M ONTHS had passed. Raoul Parri 
was a member of the Cro-Magnon 
tribe of Karna; a naked savage ornamented 
by feathered headgear, amulets of colored 
birds’ down, necklaces of dyed teeth, and 
painted with berry juices. Armed with the 
primitive weapons of the cave men of Ven- 
us, garbed in their loin-skin and deer robe, 
jesting with them in their own tongue, he 
looked as much a barbarian as the brawny 
huntsmen beside him. 

The Skipper and I led the company, 
numbering six men, including us Terrres- 
trials, and Deena, who was chatting amia- 
bly with the Von and me. Torag’s first 
attempted abduction of her had induced her 
not to venture afield without an adequate 
guard, which always comprised the Von, 
Parri, Manda, any two other warriors she 
might select, and myself. 

More often than not we returned to the 
cliffs empty-handed, but this made little 
enough difference to us. Those hours in the 
forest nevertheless permitted exercise and 
practice in weapons, and there was not a 
single occasion in which some adventure 
did not befall. As a rule these occur- 
rences were not of a nature that jeopardized 
tjie lives of the party, though there were 
times when we were exposed to the men- 
acea-of the forest denizens. For instance. 
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on one occasion we had been charged by 
a dinotherium, but had eluded the stupid 
beast’s rush by prudently parting into two 
divisions, opening a lane down which the 
jungle destroyer blundered his way. The 
dinotherium, even among the titanic, fiend- 
ish monsters that harass the face of the 
yellow planet, is a monarch among mon- 
archs — a great, savage engine of destruc- 
tion that brooks no obstacle weighing less 
than fifty tons. Built on the lines of the 
Earthly rhinocerus, but of vastly greater 
proportions — I have seen a specimen stand- 
ing twenty feet high at the shoulder — its 
great head has six horns that curve upward 
and outward at the sides, forming a cradle 
in which a full-grown man could lie with 
no discomfort. The slate-grey armor plates 
that ensheath its body are over an inch 
thick — two and three inches quite often — 
and utterly impervious to even the heaviest 
of our regulation army bullets. 

On another occasion we had witnessed 
a sight, so appalling in its savage ferocity 
that even the stoic Karnans gazed with 
blanched faces, gasps of surprise, and open- 
mouthed awe at the grim, gory chapter of 
jungle life being enacted before them. 
Two monstrous sabre-toothed tigers, in 
comparison to which the one I had killed so 
long ago was as a mere Terrestrial tabby- 
cat, rended and tore each other over a 
freshly-killed ground sloth. Whereas the 
individual the Von and I had encountered 
at the cliffs where the Karnans found us 
tneasured but four feet at the shoulder, the 
gigantic demons that battled before us on 
this occasion towered fully sixteen feet at 
the shoulder. From the withers to the rump 
each one extended twenty feet; a twenty 
foot tail the thickness of a strong man’s 
upper arm lashed the plants about; and a 
monstrous head four feet in diameter was 
connected to the body by a two-foot neck. 
Each of the combatants was armed with 
the two great sabre-teeth, each about three 
feet long, and with shorter fangs measur- 
ing from three inches to a foot in length. 
The beasts were covered with the usual 
light tan pelt, speckled and striped with 
deeper tan. 

Never, as long as I live, will I forget 



that wild scene, that demoniac combat, that 
was enacted under the swaying, soughing 
fern trees of the savage wilderness— a grim 
reminder of the jungle’s might and its ter- 
rible secrets. Roaring and screaming till 
the very trees quivered as though in ter- 
ror, ripping and trampling the tortured 
earth with their enormous clawed feet, the 
great cats (cats— weighing fifteen tons — ye 
gods ! ) sprang and tore each other like 
veritable incarnations of unreasoning Hate 
— Hate that knows no law save that of its 
own selfish satisfaction, that admits no ob- 
structions, and cares naught for conse- 
quences. 

The life blood of each was spattered 
afar, so that even we, who were perched 
high up on the lofty limb of a substantial 
tree, were flecked with its crimson stain, 
while the soil underneath the fighters was 
simply drenched with their gore. The 
nerve-shattering clash of the monstrous 
sabre-teeth; the blood-freezing noises that 
came from the great brutes; the savage 
maneuvers they made to rend each other’s 
throats to shreds — is there any way of 
describing them? Not for me. Were I to 
try to do justice to that fierce encounter, 
my account of it would be about as ade- 
quate as that of the average six-year old 
boy, even had I the vocabulary of a Shakes- 
peare — which I have not. 0 tongue! 0 
pen! 'Where lie your powers? 

I T is best that I abstain from attempting 
a narration of that terrible conflict, for it 
is useless. Not even the sensations that 
rioted within me fall under the power of 
my pen. Suffice it therefore to say that I 
was no longer master of my emotions; 
fear, terror, savage glee at the sight of fresh- 
spilled blood, utter abhorrence for the gris- 
ly act below me, and over all a vast awe 
for those hell-possessed titans — all ran 
amuck in my breast, and then as never be- 
fore I realized the puny insignificance of 
human physical endeavors when compared 
to those of beasts as these. In watching 
that battle of giants, I seemed to shrink in 
size till I was no larger than a little ant, 
crawling in terrified confusion from th# 
scene of the combat. 
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Shaking in every limb, all of us stared 
down in horrified fascination as the malig- 
nant titans beneath reared and tossed and 
charged and fell, rolling over and over, 
springing up again, screaming, moaning, 
bellowing, slashing with all feet, red maws 
distended, evil little eyes flashing hatred 
through narrow slits of wrinkled, fur-clad 
flesh. And all the time they were ripping 
each other to raw- bleeding shreds. And 
at last one got the other’s throat between 
its mighty fangs — pulled savagely, and tore 
the jugular vein out. 

But the second gorgon had doubled up 
under the first and drawn up its hind legs, 
and as its own life was quenched, its pow- 
erful legs swept into the white-haired belly 
of the other bruite, completely disembowel- 
ing it. Both great beasts sank limply to the 
ground, one still screaming in pain and 
rage, and the muscles of both still twitch- 
ing as they glared into each other’s wicked, 
bloodshot eyes, till at last Death, the Ulti- 
mate Victor, stilled the glow of hate within 
those untamed orbs, quieted the twitchings 
of the muscles, and gathered both brutes 
into his realm. 

And round about sighed and whispered 
the jungle — the vast, mysterious, cruel jun- 
gle — while above scowled the sullen, sun- 
less Venusian skies, to whom such scenes 
were commonplace. They were fit com- 
panions — the merciless green wilderness 
and the brooding, pitiless leaden skies. 
They shared each other’s secrets; long be- 
fore animal life appeared on the planet 
they had been companions — the heavens 
and the jungle — and long after animal life 
has vanished from the planet, there will still 
be the heavens and the jungle. 

Such occurrences as the above were not 
often met, it is true, but on this day as our 
party stepped carefully through the rank 
undergrowth, we were again destined to 
meet witR a momentous adventure. 

About a mile from the cliffs we came to 
a rocky escarpment, rearing itself three hun- 
dred feet up from the level of a small field 
surrounding it. In these rocks, we knew, 
lived flocks of the Venusian mountain deer, 
closely resembling the Earthly chamois. 
With the intention of bagging one I warily 



neared the cliff, eyes scanning its precipi- 
tous flanks for a means of mounting the 
wall. At a hundred yards I spied a young 
buck standing sentinel on a little eminence 
which he had just appropriated, and im- 
mediately upon spying me he emitted a 
peculiar blast that warned the herd of dan- 
ger. 

Raising my rifle I aimed and fired, saw 
the deer jerk suddenly and then lunge for- 
ward dead. Hastening to the wall I found, 
to my delight, a narrow but easily-negotia- 
ble trail leading toward the top of the 
natural rampart. In ten minutes I was 
stooping over my buck, the rest of the herd 
having long since vanished into the tor- 
tuous mazes of that rocky stronghold. 

As I bent over my kill I was brought 
looking about by the sound of great flap- 
ping wings, apparently but a few feet above 
me. I caught a fleeting glimpse of a mon- 
strous shadow shooting over the pitted top 
of the cliff, then something struck me a 
violent blow in the middle of the back. 

Into the Air! 

E XPECTING to be thrown face down 
on the rock, I extended my hands to 
ease my fall. To my unutterable astonish- 
ment, however, I did not drop, but scraped 
lightly along for a few feet and presently 
rose into the air in a long slant. Throwing 
my astonished gaze upward I saw above me 
the head, breast, and wings of a giant eagle. 
It was not a bird resembling any of the pre- 
historic monsters of the Earth, but a new 
form entirely. Its head was crowned with 
upstanding feathers as in some species of 
parroquets, and its wing-spread measured 
some forty feet. Its breast was a speckled 
grey-brown, the under skies of the wings 
a dirty grey, its head and neck brown, while 
the upstanding feathers on the top of its 
head were white. Its body, I subsequently 
learned, was about twelve feet long. 

Inasmuch as the bird had not dug its 
claws into my back, I assumed that it had 
grasped my rifle which was held to my 
body by a broad strap crossing my chest 
diagonally from the left shoulder to the 
right hip. In order that I might use both 
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hands to facilitate my ascent of the rocky 
barrier, I had siung the rifle to my back 
following my killing of the mountain deer. 
This hypothesis was somewhat substan- 
tiated by the unusual tension and pressure 
of the gun’s strap across my chest. 

It must not be supposed that I spent my 
time in thus coolly appraising my abductor. 
Quite the contrary, I had been already car- 
ried a hundred feet over the rocky, chasmed 
maze ere I sufficiently overcame my horror- 
tinged astonishment to look up and see 
what occasioned my sudden levitation. 
However, once having discovered the bird, 
all other thoughts were dispelled by this 
one J and not until I had seen all there was 
to see, did I return my gaze to the land- 
scape beneath. 

During that time the great eagle had 
borne me fully another fifty feet into the 
dense, humid Venusian air, and now I was 
suspended between heaven and earth in the 
claws of this fiendish monster of the air, 
moving swiftly over the green plain beneath 
toward an unknown destination. My situa- 
tion was anything but pleasant; for though 
it was rather nice to have an elevated view 
of the surrounding plain, four hundred and 
fifty feet above its level, still I dreaded the 
possibility of the bird’s hold weakening. 

On the other hand, if its hold on my gun 
did not weaken, it was but logical to as- 
sume that at the end of the aerial journey 
I would find myself in some great cavity 
with two or three yoUiig birds — each about 
four feet long — who would fall on me with 
wide-open beaks and use me as a means 
of satiating their hunger. I was in some- 
thing of a quandary as to which fate was 
the more desirable, and finally selected the 
former; but admitted regretfully that as 
like, as not, the latter would befall me. 

However, I was heartened by the sight 
of a pteranodon approaching my captor at 
full speed with the apparent intention of 
contesting his possession of me, and I re- 
flected cheerfully that if an aerial encoun- 
ter took place I would be promptly drop- 
ped by the eagle and dashed to death on 
the loam beneath. So consoling was the 
thought that were I by nature of a less pes- 



simistic disposition, I should no doubt have 
yielded to an inclination to sing. 

My hopes were soon shattered, though, by 
seeing the pteranodon suddenly swerve off 
to one side while the eagle, abruptly voic- 
ing a low, harsh cry, swung to the left and 
commenced to circle. But as my thoughts 
returned to their former gloomy trend I 
noticed my feathered possessor dropping 
in a long, curving slant toward the ground, 
its path tending more and more to the left. 

What happened? I wondered, but to no 
avail. But Hope again surged high when 
I saw that the bird’s enormous circular de- 
scent was leading it back to that side of the 
stony escarpment on which my fellow hun- 
ters were. If they could but place a few 
arrows into the eagle when it had brought 
me pretty close to the ground — . 

Nearer and nearer to the soil descended 
the great, winged monster, making a few at- 
tempts to rise, but always forced down again 
for some unaccountable reason. And at 
length, to my joy-filled amazement, my feet 
scraped the ground but a few hundred yards 
from the spot where I had shot the moun- 
tain deer. Deena and one of the men re- 
mained at the spot; two others were hang 
ing on the cliff wall, and two others stood 
on the brink of the natural rampart. 

I called aloud to them. One of the war- 
riors on the cliff top raised a glinting 
weapon; a flash of fire shot from its muz- 
zle; the bird carrying me reeled; then came 
the sound of the report, and the eagle drag- 
ged me in a bumpy fashion over the plain, 
thoroughly bruising and skinning me in a 
dozen places, finally releasing me to drop 
in a crumpled heap upon the soil. A few 
yards further on the bird itself sank life- 
less to the ground, muscular action causing 
the wings to beat about for some minutes. 

Promptly upon being freed I rose and 
raced toward the Cave Princess, while from 
the cliff above the Karnan warriors swarmed 
down to join us. Barely had the entire 
party gathered again, Deena looking at me 
in mingled anxiety and relief, and everyone 
pumping me with questions pertaining to 
my late experience, when von Kressen 
gripped my arm and pointed into tlie air 
toward the spot where the dead eagle lay. 
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As I followed his gaze a deep silence fell 
upon us; for there, floating sedately in the 
damp atmosphere of the yellow planet, was 
the metal monster of the air that we had 
seen several weeks before — the Flying 
Dutchman. 

CHAPTER XVIII 
Reunion ! 

S USPENDED fifty feet above the ground 
the forward-end propulsion window 
staring at us like the eye of a cyclops, the 
flyer hung motionless in the air, evidently 
awaiting a move on our part. 

Requesting the Karnans to stay behind, 
von Kressen, Parri, and I strode toward the 
aerial monster, the German and I with our 
rifles aloft to prove our identities to the 
ship’s occupant. As we approached the 
shell commenced sinking to the ground, and 
whftn we stopped it settled gently to the soil 
ten feet from us. A period of waiting 
elapsed; then the door of the flyer opened 
and there stepped out before us Dr. Wilbur 
Hollisway Throck, late of London, New 
York, Washington, and a little village in 
eastern Prussia. In appearance he was 
pretty much the same as when we had left 
him, though several red welts crisscrossing 
his right cheek and a jagged scar travers- 
ing his face from the middle of his forehead 
to the outer corner of his left eye gave grim 
proof that our English companion had also 
been plunged into hazardous vicissitudes 
since we had last seen him on the little 
plateau by the sea. 

He was regarding us in a curious fashion 
— as though he felt fairly confident that we 
were indeed his long-lost companions, yet 
entertaining also the possibility that we 
were Venusians who had killed his fellow 
Earth-men and appropriated their weapons. 
But he was soon to be put at ease. 

“Hello Throck, old scout!” I exclaimed, 
advancing with outstretched hand, “Then it 
was you who forced that bird down to the 
ground?” 

The physician’s face lighted as with wide- 
flung arms he rushed toward us. 

“Hang it all — the boys I” he cried. “Well, 



I’m hanged! Hang me if I’m not hanged l 
Hang it all anyhow!” 

Promptly my companions and I pounced 
on him and wrung his hand, babbling in- 
coherently all the while, demanding how he 
had divined our whereabouts, and all the 
time dancing around like a bunch of five- 
year-olds doing the “Ring around the 
rosey.” I know it was a silly demonstration 
for a mob of staid scientists to pull off, but 
— Well, none of us were very sorry to see 
Throck again. 

“How’d you find us. Will? How’d you 
know where we were?” asked Parri, when he 
had once gained control of our enthusiasm. 

“Why, hang it all, I used to fly around 
in the Von’s go-devil here, looking for you 
chappies, y’ know; and a number of months 
ago I came to a place where a couple of 
armies — all wild beggars, y’ understand — 
were brawling something fierce. So hang 
it all, y’ see I took the side of the more 
human-looking blighters and rammed the 
Flying Dutchman into the other fellows. 
That settled ’erq. Then I turned back to the 
crowd I’d helped out, and hang it all, the 
blooming idiots started shooting at me with 
explosive shells. There were two chap- 
pies though, who were coming toward mo 
with a couple of rifles in the air. 

“Well, y’ see, hang it all, their explosive 
shells made me hike. But I said to myself, 
‘Hang it all, where there’s a rifle 
there must be a von Kressen or a 
Kenneth Marx or a Raoul Parri.’ So I kept 
cruising around this section and today I 
came just in time to save one of you bligh- 
ters — which one was it? You, Ken? — from 
being carried off by this eagle. So here we 
are, hang it all anyhow.” 

Presently von Kressen bethought himself 
of the Karnans, who were staring at our pro- 
ceedings in unmitigated astonishment, and 
signalled them to approach. When they 
had come up he restored order in place of 
our wild caperings, and immediately ex- 
plained to Deena and the Karnan warriors 
that this was the “great bird” that had 
brought us to this continent, and that Throck 
was the fourth member of the original party. 
Then in English he told Throck what had 
occurred since we had left him on the little 
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mesa by the sea, and wound up by intro- 
ducing Deena as our sovereign and the 
Karnan huntsmen as our fellow-citizens of 
her nation. 

D URING the Skipper’s review of our 
vicissitudes the party had repaired to 
the Flying Dutchman. It looked just as it 
had when I had last seen it. I led Deena 
and Manda about the ship, while Parri did, 
the same with the other two warriors, show- 
ing them its many wonders, and revealing at 
last that we Earth-men were not of their 
world, but from a beautiful green star that 
shone far above the veiling clouds of their 
savage planet. This necessarily entailed a 
lecture embodying the essentials of astron- 
omy and something of mechanics. With the 
aid of the books and charts in the ship I 
managed to convey the rudimentary prin- 
cipals of the former science to the minds of 
my auditors, who sat about with utter amaze- 
ment written on their handsome features. 

I have never been a lecturer, even apropos 
of my profession as an archaeologist; so it 
was with a most peculiar sensation that I 
'harangued my spellbound listeners on the 
subject of astronomy. I felt at once flat- 
tered and vsry wise to be able to thus impart 
knowledge to my barbarian friends, and yet 
somewhat self-conscious of my oratory short- 
comings. But it seemed that my speech was 
impinging well upon the minds of my 
hearers, for they regarded me as though I 
were some sort of demigod to whom, in fact, 
the stars and planets I spoke about owed 
their existence. 

Thus a number of hours passed, and the 
sun crept to the position of mid-afternoon. 
Von Kressen asked Deena and the other 
Karnans if they would like to see the multi- 
tudinous stars that gleamed so beautifully 
above the cloud-curtain of the Venusian at- 
mosphere, and upon receiving their assent 
he closed the door of the ship. Everyone 
grasped something to hold on to, and as the 
Skipper touched a few buttons on the in- 
strument board the car rose gently into the 
humid air and sped eastward. In a few 
minutes the dense, swirling clouds had em- 
braced us, occluding the ground beneath 
and revealing naught but a tumbling grey 



chaos through which darted the occasional 
vague, shadowy shape of some untamed 
denizen of the skies. 

Then suddenly we burst through the last 
blanket of clouds and shot into the stygian 
void of infinite space. Gasps of amazement 
broke from the Venusians as they beheld 
the utter blackness of the limitless stretches 
of space, bespangled with thousands upon 
thousands of the multi-hued jewels of infin- 
ity. And close beside the sun, partly ob- 
scured by the great luminary’s corona, 
blazed a wondrous eye of green — the Earth 
— the star from which I came! 

I pointed it out to Deena ; told her of the 
wonders of its civilization, of its mighty 
seas and fair green lands, of its beautiful 
azure sky, its great cities, its wondrous 
parks and monstrous buildings. 

“Oh,” she breathed, “How beautiful it 
all is! And in your land, Kenneth, one can 
always see these — stars?” She hesitated 
a bit at the last word and then spoke it in 
English, for the Karnans, who never see the 
stars have no equivalent for the term. 

“Only at night,” I responded, and told 
her also of the beautiful moon that bathes 
our planet with its serene effulgence. 

After half an hour we turned back once 
more and again plunged through the cloud- 
layers, coming to rest presently above a lit- 
tle mesa half a mile inland from the sea. . 

“Know this place, Marx?” asked the Von, 
and upon staring down at the tiny plateau 
it dawned on me that this was where we 
had first landed upon reaching Venus — this 
was the place upon which I had trod when 
first my foot touched the soil of the savage 
planet. 

Then the Von, sailing almost due west for 
a distance of some fifty miles, eventually 
brought us again to rest over the central 
clearing of Kama, the cave-village of 
Deena. To preclude throwing the Karnans 
into a panic should we land in the village, 
the Skipper floated us southward about a 
mile and then brought the ship to rest in a 
tiny field embraced round-about by the 
grim Venusian forest monarchs that tossed 
their soughing, swaying heads far up into 
the rain-laden skies. 
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Here we disembarked, and leaving Throck 
within the Flying Dutchman, the rest of us 
returned silent and thoughtful to the Karnan 
caverns. I cannot describe the strange emo- 
tions that filled me — struggling, surging, 
rioting sentiments — but I was torn between 
the conflicting desires to return once more 
to my native planet, and the knowledge that 
I had avowed myself eternally a Karnan 
warrior, with naught so dear to me as the 
welfare and the happiness of these naked 
Cro-Magnons with whom I had cast my lot. 
Then there was Deena — the prospect of 
leaving her loomed suddenly before me — 
and decided me. 1 would remain. 

Von Kressen and Parri, it seemed, were 
having as hard a struggle as I had had — - 
a harder one perhaps, for they had little in- 
deed to help them make the decision. 

Yet when we reached the village, von 
Kressen turned to me. “I’m going to stay 
here, Ken. Made my promise — can’t go 
hack on it. What you going to do?” 

“I stick. I guess the Princess and her 
gang need us. How about you, Parri?” 

“If you two stay, I stay. Guess Throck 
will have to pilot the old boat hack to Earth 
himself.” 

The Return 

U PON arriving at the village, Deena re- 
quested us Earth-men to come to her 
throne-cavern, and once we were assembled 
there, she launched into the subject that had 
been troubling us all since Throck had 
found us in the grassy plain by the cliff 
where I had shot the chamois. At her sig- 
nal we seated ourselves on the floor while 
she appropriated the crude wooden throne. 

“Kenneth, Ludwig, Raoul,” she began, 
“the great hollow flying monster that today 
took us all so high up into the air — that is 
the bird that brought you to the land of 
Kama?” 

“It is, Princess,” replied I. 

“Can that monster take you back to the 
green — star — from which you came?” 

A sudden glint shot into the eyes of the 
two other men. 

“It could, Princess Deena, if it were guid- 
ed there.” 



She was silent a moment 

Then she said, “Do you wish to return to 
your own land, my warriors? If you do, 
I will give you permission.” 

We stared at her thunderstruck. 

“You mean that, Princess Degna?” queried 
Parri eagerly, leaning forward toward her. 

“I mean it, Raoul.” 

The astronomer looked at the Skipper and 
me as though asking our advice, but we our- 
selves were in something of a quandary, 
from which I, however, soon emerged with 
my former decision. 

“If it will not be considered that I am 
breaking my vows of warriorhood,” said the 
German physicist slowly, “I would like to 
see the face of my own planet once more.” 

“You have rendered us the services of a 
lifetime while you have been a Karnan, 
Ludwig, and it is only just that we should 
hereafter permit you to go whither you 
please and when you wish.” 

“Then, Princess Deena, with your gracious 
permission I withdraw from the tribe of 
Kama and will return to my native land. 
But should my services be yet required, 
please tell me, and I shall happily continue 
to remain your subject until I may be 
spared.” 

“Kama is well established now, Ludwig, 
thanks to you and to Kenneth. You may 
depart whenever you like, but should you 
ever return, the caverns of my people joy- 
fully await you.” 

Parri and von Kressen bowed after the 
Terrestrial manner. The Cave Princess 
turned to me. 

“And you, Kenneth?” she said in a soft, 
low voice — tinged, it appeared to me, with 
a tiny note of sadness or anxiety. 

“I remain, Princess,” I responded calm- 
ly- 

Was it a tear that glistened briefly in 
her blue-grey eyes at my answer? Was it 
a smile of happiness that flitted for a split 
second over her earnest features? 

“You do not wish to go back — to your 
world of great buildings and beautiful lands 
and moonlight nights?” she asked, attempt- 
ing — and failing — to make her surprise ap- 
pear as if she were personally disinterested. 
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I hesitated. It wasn’t that I didn’t wish 
to go, but — 

“I remain. Princess,” I replied again. 

From the tail of my eye I observed that 
the two men were regarding me quizzically, 
and I thought I detected a hint of a smile 
on the face of each. And suddenly I felt 
nervous — embarrassed in fact, for no rea- 
son I could see — and felt a flush creeping 
up into my cheek from my throat. I found 
myself earnestly wishing they would betake 
themselves from the cave, and I started 
fidgeting around something fierce. 

Maybe it was telepathy. Maybe it was 
my sudden nervousness. At any rate, with- 
out even asking the Princess’ permission, the 
two scientists rose quietly and strode from 
the cavern, nor did either Deena or I say 
a word to stop them. 

S ILENCE reigned for a long minute af- 
ter they had gone, then Deena again 
asked, earnestly 

“You do not wish to return to your world, 
Kenneth? Why not?” 

“I remain. Princess. I do not wish to 
go back — alone.” 

“But you will not be alone!” Ludwig, 
Raoul, Wilbur- — all will be with you, Ken- 
neth,” she exclaimed, trying to appear as 
though she hadn’t caught the drift of my 
preceding statement. 

“Now listen, Deena,” said I, rising to my 
feet before her. “You know what I mean. 
I cannot go back to my world without you 
— therefore I remain.” 

“And if I should go along, Kenneth? 
Then would you return?” 

“If you could get away from here, 
Deena,” I exclaimed enthusiastically, “then 
I would return.” 

She spent a moment in earnest reflection, 
then murmured softly, “I shall have to call 
a Council of the Chieftains, but I think it 
can be arranged.” 

Within the metal hull of the Flying 
Dutchman were five people: Ludwig von 
Kreseen, German astronomer and physicist; 
Raoul Parri, French astronom'er; Wilbur H. 
Throck, British physician and bacteriologist; 
Deena, Cave Princess of Venus; and I, Ken- 



neth Marx, American explorer and archae- 
ologist. 

The ship lay on the little mesa that had 
first witnessed our alighting on this grim 
young world, and on the top of the little 
plateau stood five hundred warriors and 
chieftains of the tribe of Kama, assembled 
to pay final homage to their fair former 
ruler and to the Earth-men who had lifted 
their clan to the pinnacle of Venusian man- 
kind. 

At the door of the flyer stood Sagor, new 
Chief of Kama, who had been elected to 
that station by the Council of Chieftains. 
“The gods of Kama and the spirits of her 
warriors be always with you, Deena; and 
with your mate and his companions. And 
should you ever come back to us, know that 
the throne of Kama and the hearts of her 
people await you.” 

The young Witch Doctor who had taken 
the place of Nogas, and who had performed 
the wedding ceremony for Deena and me, 
raised his hands in a mute benediction. 
Then he, Sagor, and Manda, who stood at 
the new Chief’s right hand, stepped back 
from the door; a thunderous salute broke 
from the throats of the assembled warriors: 
“Farewell, Princess! Our hearts, our hands, 
our spears; for the gods of Kama and your 
memory — to the Death!” 

The door clanged shut. A moment of 
tense silence, then some buttons clicked, and 
we shot up into the dank air of the planet 
Venus. A moment of tumbling grey chaos 
— then out into the maw of infinity. 

A hundred and fifty-nine million miles 
distant shone the Earth — the star of my na- 
tivity. Our course brought us far within 
the orbit of Mercury, for the Earth was al- 
most due on the other side of the sun. Trav- 
eling at three thousand miles a second, we 
reached our planet in fifteen hours, twenty- 
nine minutes, and thirteen seconds, landing 
at Ludwig von Kressen’s East-Prussian farm 
at 12:15 P. M., June 8th, 2005. 

Deena and I now live in my little cot- 
tage outside Washington. Ludwig von Kres- 
sen and Raoul Parri hnv» built an observa- 
tory in the Rockies. Wilbur Throck has a 
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British Government medical post in Central 
Africa. 

My wife and I are happy here, in these 
serene, peaceful surroundings and in the 
company of our many charming friends. 
Yet there are time when we, live again the 
adventurous lives of the Venusians, and 
yearn for the green jungles, the terrific 
storms, and the untamed denizens of savage 
Venus. The very danger of those grim for- 
est fascinates one so that it sometimes 
seems hard to give them up. Many an even- 
ing I stare up at the golden eye of the Even- 



ing Star, picturing in my mind the many 
grim dramas that are even then being en- 
acted on its surface, and wondering if my 
own adventure was really true or whether 
it was but a dream. 

But when I doubt, I have but to turn to 
the silent figure that stands motionless be- 
side me, staring likewise up into the star- 
flecked heavens, and there I have my an- 
swer. For certainly the best and surest re- 
minder of the many eventful days we spent 
on that grim planet is Mrs. Kenneth Marx 
— CaVe Princess of Venus. 



THE END. 



SCIENCE FICTION PLUS 

The Mailed Fist of Revenge 

Stretched across the years to bring payment for an astounding crime in 

The Dunbar Curse 

By Harold Ward 

A smashing mystery murder story with the thrills of Yan Dine, Doyle and Edgar 
Allan Poe combined I 

The Murders On the Moon-ship # 

By George B. Beattie 

As murder followed murder the panicky passengers on the space ship began to 
give way to madness 

The Money Master 

By Arthur B. Reeve 

Master of every science and a dealer in fortunes was this supreme criminal, and 
he evaded detection until Kennedy took a hand 

The Man of Bronze 

By A. L. Fierst 

Was he alive .... or simply a statue .... this horrifying figure .... the center 
of an international plot ? 

The Hour Draws Near 

By Henry Leverage 

The running sands of the hour glass marked her doom .... frantic detectives 
fighting against time and an unknown menace 

and other stories and mystery 
SCIENTIFIC ACTUALITY 
HOW GOOD A DETECTIVE ARE YOU? 

All in The NOVEMBER AMAZING DETECTIVE TALES 

On Sale October 15 
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The House in the Clouds 

(Continued from page 523) 



seemed more and more like a dream. As 
I was almost asleep our landing gear struck 
ground and we taxied over the field and 
stopped in front of the hangar. Slowly I 
crawled out and stretched my weary limbs. 

Banston was still sitting in his cockpit, 
staring out into space. He sat like this for 
a long time until the mechanic came over 
and asked him for instructions. Then he 

THE 



slowly crawled over the edge and down to 
the ground. He joined me and we walked 
over towards his car. As we were almost 
there someone called: “Oh! Banston! 

I say, did you find it today?” 

We looked at each other without a word. 
I cannot express what we felt. 

After a while we got into the car and 
quickly drove away. 

END 



FOR THE DECEMBER ISSUE 

We offer 



“The Outpost on the Moon” 

the first part of a new interplanetary serial 
by 

MAX J. IRLAND 

Our author is a keen scientist and a teller of fascinating tales. He gives us a 
story that promises to carry us to the furthest limits of the solar system, on the 
most momentous expedition ever conceived. The world is threatened by terrible 
unknown forces. And the secret of it is hidden in “The Outpost of the Moon”. 

“The Synthetic Men” is Ed Earl Repp’s latest offering. 

Always aware of the latest developments in science, Mr. Repp takes as his theme 
the actual discovery of living cells in agar, by a noted California scientist. Man 
is hot on the trail of the origin of living things. But if the day does come when 
man can create “in his own image”, the result, as Mr. Repp shows, may not be 
quite what he expects. 

A time traveling story, par excellence is 

“To The End of Time” by Henry F. Kirkham. 

In this sequel to Mr. Kirkham’s “Time Oscillator” we get the most amazing 
experience in being able to travel to the uttermost limits of time as man will 
ksfow it. Will the human race ultimately decay and die? If so what will the 
last vestiges of our proud race be like? How will they exist, and how will they 
receive our visitors from the 20th Century? 

“The Struggle For Venus” 

that Mr. Wesley Arnold writes about will eventually take place. Mars is dying 
quickly, the Earth is dying slowly, but nevertheless dying. But Venus is a 
youthful planet, still to attain maturity. Both Earth and Mars cast longing 
eyes on this luscious, new world.- Who will have it in the final struggle? 



AND OTHER STORIES 
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Lords of the Deep 

{Continued from Page 563) 



lease the torrent of lava on the foe rather 
than be taken alive. Such a deed would 
demolish the great cavern, and perhaps the 
entire island above it. So desperate was 
the conflict that none could be spared to 
watch the pool for my coming. Indeed they 
were of the opinion that I, too, was lost in 
the ocean deep. She alone had faith in 
my return, and so she had crept away from 
the battle scene and had managed with 
feeble strength to start the machinery that 
operated the drainage system. 

But I did not wait for further news. 
Rather I rushed, followed by my command, 
madly down the secret passage. In my 
anxiety, the distance seemed a mile or more, 
and my feet weighted with lead. But really 
it was but a few minutes before I reached 
the exit. One glance told me that I was in 
the nick of time. Somewhat daunted by 
the threat of the king to turn the burning 
flow of lava down upon their heads, the 
horde of victorious warriors of the priest- 
clan hesitated to press their advantage and 
administer the finishing blow. In fact 
they had withdrawn to a short distance to 
plan how to capture the king by some piece 
of stratagem. That gave me the very op- 
portunity I craved. Under cover of the 
withdrawal, I maneuvered my little force of 
seamen to a position to one side of the 
passage and had them set up the rapid-firing 
guns behind a strong natural barricade of 
stones. Then I ran swiftly towards the 
king’s party to bid them fly to the cove. 

Astonished as they were at my sudden 
appearance, they still had enough reason 
left to follow my commands without parley. 
All of this program occupied but a few sec- 
onds. Of course the enemy instantly pre- 
ceded the flight and with exultant shouts 
rushed pellmell in pursuit. No doubt they 
imagined that the king was making a last 
desperate effort to escape. It was nip and 
tuck for a moment, and only tho desire of 
the foemen to capture the King alive pre. 
vented his death by a flight ef deadly ar- 
rows. But luek was on eur aide io that the 

TOE 



last of the king’s forces, including two of 
the seamen and John and Silas, all badly 
wounded, were safely within the shelter of 
the passage before the first of the attack- 
ing forces arrived before the entrance. On 
they came, in full confidence of a speedy 
revenge. But we met them with such a 
withering blast of fire directed by the con- 
cealed seamen, that we must have convinced 
them, had they stopped long enough to reas- 
on about the matter, that all the gods of 
their Pantheon had descended in a body to 
wreak revenge upon them. At that dose 
range, it was not a battle at all, but simply a 
massacre. 

The chief sufferers were the priests, them- 
selves. Anxious to be in at the finish, they 
had led the van of the attack, with the 
result that they had borne the full shock of 
the deadly impact of bullets. The majority 
of them were slain before they had a chance 
to beat a retreat. The balance of them, how- 
turned tail as promptly as they were able 
and ran in a panic-stricken mob down the 
cavern slope. Nor did they stop in their 
wild flight until they had disappeared, to 
the last man, out of the lower valley. 

The rest of the adventure is soon told. 
We quickly transported the survivors of the 
king’s followers and ourselves to the sur- 
face. In the days that followed we effaced 
the evidence of the excavation at the foot 
of the image on the island. We had resolved 
to keep secret the story of the wonderful 
cavern until we could continue the explor- 
ation under more favorable circumstances. 

Then on one lovely summer day we sailed 
away from Easter Island, carrying as spoils 
of our wonderful adventure a much bewil- 
dered Phoenician King, some valuable 
parchments that Silas had managed to sal- 
vage, and a few knocks and bruises. Just 
what the ancient dwellers of the cavern may 
be doing or how they account for tho mys- 
terious strangers who eamo briefly Into 
their midst, f cannot Imagine, But this I 
do know, I bless the day when' we chanced 
upen that queer manuscript, that led me to 
find the dearest wife on earth I 
earn 
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their certain death. Their rigid bodies were 
not broken, showing that the fall had been 
relatively gentle. 

Suddenly an excited voice rattled the 
radio diaphragm in Lieutenant Strickland’s 
helmet : 

“For Pluto’s sake, Gentlemen, come and 
see what I found!” 

Strickland recognized a standard “hor- 
net”, split open but otherwise uninjured. 
Its serrated ram had struck the battleship 
in one of its few vulnerable parts, the flex- 
ible bushing of a hazel ray projector. The 
ram had penetrated it, caught, and dragged 
the little ship to destruction with the big 
one. 



Starkly revealed in the glaring reflection 
of sunlight on a nearby rock was Henderson, 
still at the controls. His lean face was set 
and frozen in an expression of exaltation. 
So had he looked in that moment of blind 
self-sacrifice when he had retreated far in- 
to space to gain momentum for his last, des- 
perate plunge — the forlorn hope that had 
won the battle. 

On the floor of the little ship, his massive 
legs bowed and every rigidly frozen muscle 
tense, his ears pointed wickedly, his ugly 
face set in a soundless snarl of battle-lust, 
stood Hank, the bulldog — his face to the 
enemy as he went out — -which is not 
required by the Regulations but is clearly 
understood by those who know the Code. 



THE END. 



What is Your Knowledge of Science? 

Test If ourself Ibij Tlhis 'Questionnaire 



1. How could one see the past his- 
tory of the earth? (Page 491) 

2. What is the distinctive feature of 
the Diesel airplane engine? (Page 
517) 

3. What would be the purpose of a 
“radio ear” applied to aircraft? 
(Page 520) 

4. What is the “balance of nature” 
and how is it preserved? (Page 
526) 



5. How many descendants would an 
oyster have by the fourth gener- 
ation if all the embryos lived? 
Why does not this happen? Page 
527) 

6. Where is Easter Island? What is 
there about it that is provocative 
of controversy? (Page 546) 

7. What is the surface of Eros like? 
(Page 573) 

8. What was the limit of the social 
organization of the Piltdown 
men? Why? (Page 583) 



Science Questions 
and Answers 

T HIS department i9. conducted for the benefit of readers who have pertinent queries on modern scientific 
facts'. As space is limited we cannot undertake to answer more than three question for each letter. 
The flood of correspondence received makes it impractical, also to print answers as soon as we receive 
questions. However, questions of general interest will receive careful attention. 





ASSOCIATE SCIENCE EDITORS 



ASTRONOMY 

Professor Samuel G. Barton 

Flower Observatory, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Clyde Fisher, Ph.D., LL.D. 

Curator, The American Museum of 
Natural History. 

Professor Willem J. Luyten, Ph.D. 

Harvard College Observatory. 
ASTROPHYSICS 

Donald II. Menzel, Ph.D. 

Lick University, University of 
California. 

AVIATION 

Major William A. Bevan, 

B.3., M.S., M.E. 

Air Corps Reserve, Professor Aer- 
onautical Engineering, Iowa 
State College. 

Professor Earl D. Hay, 

B.S., M.S., ALE. 

Head Department Mechanical and 
Industrial Engineering and Pro- 
fessor of Aeronautics, Univer- 
sity of Kansas. 

Professor George J. Higgins, 

B.S. Aero. Eng. 

Associate Professor Aeronautical 
Engineering, University of De- 
troit. 



Professor Felix W. Pawlowski, 

M. & E.E., M.S. 
Department of Aeronautical En- 
gineering, University of Michi- 
gan. 

Professor John E. Younger, 

B.S., M.S., Ph.D. 
Dept. Mechanical Engineering, 
University of California. 

BOTANY 

Professor Elmer G. Campbell 
Transylvania College. 

Professor Margaret Clay Ferguson, 
Ph.D. Wellesley College 
Professor C. E. Owens 
Oregon Agricultural College 
CHEMISTRY 
Professor Gerald Wendt 

Dean, School of Chemistry and 
PhyBics, Pennsylvania State 
College. 

ELECTRICITY 
Professor F. E. Austin 
Former# of Dartmouth College. 

ENTOMOLOGY 
William M. Wheeler 
Dean, Bussey Institution for Re- 
search in Applied Biology, Har- 
vard University. 



MATHEMATICS 
Professor C. Irwin Palmer 
Dean of Students, 

Armour Institute of Technology. 
Professor James Byrnie Shaw 
University of Illinois. 

Professor Waldo A. Titsworth, S.M. 
Alfred University. 

MEDICINE 
Dr. David H. Keller 

Western State Hospital. 

PHYSICS AND RADIO 
Dr. Lee deForest, Ph.D., D.Sc. 

PHYSICS 
Professor A. L. Fitch 
University of Maine. 

PSYCHOLOGY 
Dr. Marjorie E. Babcock 

Acting Directc •, Psychological 
Clinic, University of Hawaii. 

ZOOLOGY 
Dr. Joseph G. Yoshioka 
Yale University. 



These nationally-known educators pass upon the scientific principles of all 

stories. 



Two Atomic Theories 

Editor, Science Questions and Answers : 

Will you please answer the following questions: 

1. How long does it take the sun to make one 
revolution on its axis? 

2. At what speed and toward what star is the 
sun moving? 

3. What is the generally accepted atomic theory 
and who made itf 

H. G. Hoernlein, Jr. 

2504 E. Madison Street, ^ 
Baltimore, Md. 

(1. From observation of sun spots, the calculated 
period of revolution of the sun is about 26 days. 

2. The sun is moving toward the star Vega at a 
speed of about 13 miles per second. 

3. Two atomic theories hold sway, that of Bohr 
and that of Schrodinger. The Bohr theory, which is 
the older, postulates that the atom is composed of 
minute particles of matter carrying electrical charges. 
The electrons carry negative charges and the protons 
positive. The atom is composed of a nucleus contain- 
ing both protons and electrons, but with an excess 
of protonsc Therefore the nucleus carries a positive 
charge. Surrounding the nucleus and rotating about 
it in orbits at tremendous speeds are the free electrons; 
end there are enough of them to balance the excess 
ef protons in the nucleus. 



The Schrodinger theory which seems almost sure to 
displace tho Bohr theory, does not allow for actual 
bits of material, however minute. The Schrodinger 
atom has the nucleus surrounded by electrical waves 
in just the orbits that Bohr has filled with material 
electrons* These electric waves result from the elec- 
tric charges of the atom fluctuating from time to 
time, and thus producing a wave motion. It* is ad- 
mitted that the Schrodinger theory is quite difficult 
to explain, and further although it explains some 
phenomena more satisfactorily than the Bohr theory, 
it is not beyond correction or revision. — Editor.) 



Coolidge Tube and X-Ray 

Editor, Science Questions and Answers : 

Please answer the following questions: 

1. What is the difference between the Coolidge 
tube and the other X-ray tubes? How are cathode 
rays produced, and of what are they composed? 

2. Do Venus and Mars revolve to make day and 
night? 

3. How is it that rocket propelled machines operate 
better in a vacuum? I understood that t)ie explo* 
sion pushes on the air, propelling the machine for* 
ward. 

James Rigbey 
Dryden, Ontario 
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Hit Him in the Back 



Editor, Science Ques- 
tions and Answers: 

1 1k>|> 6 you will 
answer the follow- 
ing question. 

I once read a 
6tory in which the 
villain (on the high- 
est mountain oi the 
moon), fires a buiiet 
at his enemies on 
another mountain. 
The speed of the bul- 
let was so great how- 
ever that it traveled 
co>npleUiy around 
the moon and hit him 
in the bach killing 
him. 

Now the question 
la this: 

Could a person 
duplicate this on the 
earth if he were on 
top of Mt. Everest, 



had a gun sufficient- 
ly powerful, and a 
bullet that could 
stund the friction? 

Walter O'Brien, 

6 Hageman Pi. 
W. New iork, N. J. 

Showing the effect 
of shots fired from 
a high peak at vari- 
ous velocities. Shots 
a,b,o, and d describe 
a parabolic course 
and fall back' to 
earth eventually . 
Shot e has such a 
great velocity that it 
does not return to 
earth but circles it 
continually . Shot f 

fired with a still 
greater velocity es - 
capts from the earth's 
attraction and goes 
shooting off into 
space. 



(1. The chief difference between the Coolidge and 
the ordinary X-Ray tube Is In the voltage used. Dr. 
Coolidge has used as high as 1,000,000 volts in his 
vacuum tube to get a terrific bombardment of elec- 
trons on the anti-cathode or target. By reason of 
this, the rays emitted by the Coolidge tube are much 
shorter than the X-Rays and therefore have a much 
greater penetrating power. Naturally, in using such 
a high voltage, Coolidge had to devise a special target, 
so that it could stand the extraordinarily high bom- 
bardment. In principle, however, the two tubes aro 
the same. Both operate by having a tube exhausted 
of air and a voltage impressed on the external circuit. 
The negative terminal in the circuit, or cathode, 
shoots electrons through tho tube to the positive ter- 
minal or anode. Great numbers of the electrons 
which aro the true “cathode ray,” hit the anti-cathode 
or target and are reflected ; while the short rays 
emitted by the target are in the nature of light of 
very short wave length. 



2. Nothing definite is known of the period of 
rotation of Venus, inasmuch as the cloud masses on 
its surface make observation impossible. Estimates 
have been made of the period of rotation on its aixis, 
ranging from 24 terrestrial hours to over one ter- 
restrial year. Mars' period of rotation, or the Mar- 
tian day is 24 hours and 37 minutes, or just a few 
nunutes longer than the terrestrial day. 



3. The rocket acts best in a vacuum because, 
though in a vacuum the power obtained at the 
is somewhat less than in air, the reduction of head 
resistance in a vacuum more than overbalances this. 
The explosions in a rocket do not have to press on 
the air; the whole power is obtained within the rocket 
tube by reaction from the gases ejected. — Editor.) 



This is disregarding air resistance and any irregular- 
ity of the earth’s surface. The speed necessary for 
such a feat would be about five miles per second. 
At a speed less than this the body will fall back to 
earth. At a greater speed it will escape forever from 
the earth. The accompanying illustration will make 
this clear. Naturally the story referred to makes 
use of this theoretical principle. No shot in practice 
could be fired 25,000 miles with such accuracy that it 
would hit as small an object as a man. — Editor.) 



Gravity on Neptune 

Editor, Science Questions and Answers : 

In Henrik Dahl Juve’s “Monsters of Neptune” in 
the SUMMER QUARTERLY , I notice that the grav- 
ity on tho surface of that planet is assumed to be 
about the same as it is on earth. How come? I un- 
derstand that Neptune weighs about 18 times as 
much as the earth. Will you please explain? 

George Willner 

Sunnyside, Hong Island, N. Y. 

(More than one of our readers have been perplexed 
by the statement that the weight of an object on 
Neptune is similar to its weight on the earth ; since 
they know that Neptune is much larger and heavier 
than the earth. However, the explanation is simple, 
if we do a little figuring. The gravitational pull of 
a round body, such as a star or planet, upon any 
other similar mass varies as the product of the masses 
divided by the square of the distance between their 
enters. When we are dealing with an object as small 
as a human body, or even a space ship, we may dis- 
regard its shape and size in the calculation ; and 
figure solely on the basis of the mass and diameter 
of the larger body. 

The mass of Neptune is calculated to be about sev- 
enteen times that of the earth; while its diameter is 
about 4.4 times as great. If Neptune were of the same 
diameter as the earth, and of its present mass, an 
object on its surface would wei^h 17 times as much 
as it doc*, on the surface of the earth. But, sine* 



(1. Ordinarily when a projectile is fired parallel 
to the surface of tho earth it tends to drop toward 
the earth just the same as any other body that is in 
the air. So in the first second our projectile would 
descend 16 feet toward the earth, in the second second 
it would fall 48 feet or a total of 64 feet. In the 
meantime because of the earth’s curvature, its sur- 
face has fallen so that the bullet does not actually 
get 64 feet closer to the surface. At the end of the 
third second the body would have fallen 144 feet, and 
so on. Now, if the body falls faster than the sur- 
face of the earth falls away from it, it will soon reach 
the surface of the earth or ‘fall.” But suppose the 
horizontal velocity of the body is so great that as 
it travels parallel to the surface of the earth for each 
16 feet that the body drops the earth’s surface drops 
just that much. Then theoretically the bullet will 
always remain the same distance above the earth’s 
surface. It will Iravel around the earth in a circle 
and theoretically come back to its starting point. 



the suriace oi Neptune is so main further from its 
center, that pull is reduced by the “square law” to 
little more than a twentieth of what its mass alone 
would suggest. In other words, the pull of gravity 
it little more, and possibly less, on Neptune than it 
is on the earth. (17 divided by 4.4 squared, equals 
.90 of the gravity of earth.) 

Let us take another example — the sun. Its mass 
is 332, OOp times that of the earth, but its volume is 

1.300.000 times that of the earth. If tho sun were 
concentrated into a ball of planetary proportions— 
as some of the “dwarf” stars are supposed to be — 
of the size of the earth, gravity at its surface would 
be 332,000 times as great as on the earth. A 150- 
pound body at the surface of such a star would weigh 

249.000 tons. But, since the radius of the sun is 110 
times that of the earth, to get the ratio of gravity 
at its surface we divide 332,000 by 110x1 IQ. The re* 

( Continued on Page 612) 




I N this department we shall publish every month 
your opinions. After all, this is your magazine 
and it is edited for you. If we fall down on the 
choice of our stories, or if the editorial board slips 
up occasionally, it is up to you to voice your opin- 
ion. It make* no difference whether jour letter is 
complimentary, critical, or whether it contains a good 



old-fashioned brick bat. All are equally welcome. 
All of your letters, as much as space will allow, wilt 
be published here for the benefit of all. Due to the 

large influx of mail, no communications to this de- 
partment are answered individually unless 25o in 
stamps to cover time and postage is remitted. 



Will End the War 

Editor, WONDER STORIES: 

I have just had the pleasure of reading the June 
number of jour magazine WONDER STORIES. 

It is the first magazine of its kind I have read, 
and. “up to a point, " I enjoyed it. 

Usual. y when receiving a batch of books or maga- 
zines from "Homo” (England), I pick out just one 
or two stories to read, and then pass the lot on , 
for (as I think you will admit yourself), the majority 
of present day magazines have what are termed 
"fill up stories. These latter not only "fill up,” but, 
(from a reader's point of view), "feed up.” 

And,- to state the truth, when 1 first saw the cover 
of your magazine, that nearly got "passed on.” 

However, both my dog and I "stopped blinking” 
after a while, and "chanced the contents." Now, I 
am pleased I did. and I may add, also the dog — he’s 
had a longer rest than usual. 

But my dear good sir, whyever do you agonize 

your readers to the extort of two serials monthly! 

One, if you must, but two — never I 

I see the reason now why Our American Cousins 
always have a "Move On”; previously I hud thought 
it was due to the "Monthly Instalment System," but 
now I can see it is really due to being on edge for 
the next month's issues of American magazines. 

However, though you only gavo us four complete 
Btories, and pages of “&ug,’ after having read them 
(and the serials and the "Gup") — I am so taken up 

with tho whole lot that, though it will give me a 

"Pain in the Pocket” for the rest of the month, I 
am sending £1 on. Kindly do the needful, Mr. Edit- 
or, in working out the "Exchange,” — and hurry the 
books along each month. 

P. 8. If you hear of the “War” ending suddenly up 
here, you will know I have managed to leave the 
cover of your magazine in full view of the Tribesmen 
— we can never catch them up when they start to 
run. 

A. Head, Staff Sergeant 

In charge Ordnance Depot, 
Bannu Waziristan, 

North India. 

(This letter from far-off India tickles us. It makes 
us feel "swell” as the expression goes, to learn that 
we are known and liked even across the world. After 
all, Sgt. Head must give Americans credit. If, in spite 
of their hurry and bustle, they can wait a month 
for the finish to a thrilling story, it means that they 
are patient. We would feel rather embarrassed, 

though, to learn that our magazines were involved in 
international politics. Let's hear from you again, 

sergeant. — Editor) 



Need Not Worry About the Occult 

Editor. WONDER STORIES: 

To begin with I feel like registering a most power- 
ful kick, but on second thought I (hink that I will 
praise you first and come with the kick later on. I 
have read every number of WONDER STORIES and 
I do never get tired of them but always long for the 
next number. The same thing was true of your for- 
mer magazine, but since you became editor of TTO.V- 
DER STORIES I transferred my loyalty to it. It is 
stated so often by others that not all of your stories 
are as good as, for instance. Dr. Keller’s. I agree to 
a certain extent. I am like the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky who. during pre-Volstoad days, answered a 
critic that there arc no poor grades of whiskey, but 
that there are better and better grades. And so with 
your stories. None of them are poor but some are 
better and many are masterpieces. 

Among stories that I like best are, first, interplan- 



etary stories, second, stories of the /future, and 
third, stories based on biology such as Dr. Keller's. 

Neariy the whole earth is now explored. There is no 
more in that direction for the daring to do except 
to fill in details. But there is the 8ULAR 8Y8TEM 
with its mysterious pianets and moons. Only ihe 
thought of that is enough to whet the curibsity and to 
fire tho daring of any future explorer. If only the 
menace of the meteors can be overcome I am con- 
fident that interplanetary travel will be a fact sooner 
than many believe. 

I would like to see more 6tories based upon biology. 
Here is an immense field. The mechanism of our 
bodies is so wonderful that, even from the admitted 
incomplete knowledge now pos.si-ssed. there ought to 
be almost unlimited opportunities for many Dr. Kel- 
ler’s. The same thing goes for psychology. We need 
not worry about the so-called occult. It may fie all 
right in its proper sphero. But it has been so much 
connected with cranks and charlatans that it has 
acquired a bad odor. Religion should be left out as it 
has been so wisely in your stories. Those who find 
consolation in religion will never be satisfied with anj r 
substitute. 

And now for the so-called kick. 

I am sorry to see that you have left out your very 
excellent synopsis of scientific news. It did not take 
up very much space. Still it gave us a very good 
bnd’s-eje view of the do;ngs of the scientists. I 
have an old and very intelligent friend who continual- 
ly reproached me for wasting my time on your maga- 
zine. Why not read the facts themselves, he 6sked. 
In vain I tried to explain to him he could find science 
in stories that were based upon such facts. He would 
not even condescend to look through a magazine of 
fiction. But *then I showed him a number of WON- 
DER STORIES with its Science News department 
and he became interested at once and began to look 
over some of the stories and found that they were 
different and not "moron literature” as he first called 
it. Now, I suppose he thinks that it was in order 
to placate the morons that this department was left 
out. 

The foregoing kick also applies to your change of 
name for your magazine. Many people, who, like 
my friend, do not read fiction at all because they are 
nauseated with the miserable trash that abounds on 
the news-stands, would stop and look at the word 
SCIENCE. If they still doubt a demonstration like 
the one I gave would be sufficient in the majority of 
cases to break down their prejudices. I flatter myself 
that your readers are as a class above the average of 
fiction readers. Why cater to others, unless you are 
a missionary! 

These are merely my opinions and I offer them 
for what they are worth. I shall continue to defend 
WONDER STORIES under any title and against ail 
comers so long as its present quality remains un- 
changed. The only thing I am sorry about now is 
that owing to my roving nature I must be a news 
stand reader. May you continue to prosper. 

Arthur Johnson 
Rt. 3, Box 127, 

Hayward, Cal. 

(In response to the demand of our readers for more 
stories, we are trying the experiment of devoting more 
of the space in our magazine to fiction. In other 
words, we want to give as much space as possible to 
the actual stories, and seo how our readers like that. 
Wo think Mr. Johnson is unfair to criticise as morons, 
those who want many and good stories. People read 
not only for education and stimulation but for re- 
laxation. And surely Presidents Roosevelt and Wilson 
( Continued on Page 612) 
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SUCCESS i., RADIO 



Radio Me • 
chanic and In- 
spector $1800 
to $4000 a Year 



only course in 
Radio sponsored by RCA 

LET THIS SHORT-CUT HELP YOU INTO 



The 



RCA INSTITUTES 

[ INC. | 

{A Division of Radio Corporation of America} I. 



Address 



Occupation . 



Land Station 
Operator$i8oo 
to $4000 a Year 



Broadcast Sta- 
tion Mechanic 
$1800 to $3600 
a Year 



I RCA INSTITUTES. Inc. 

J)rpt. SKA-11, 75 Varick St., New York, N. Y. 

( Gentlemen: Please send me your big free 40-page book 
which tells about the great opportunities in radio and 

I about your famous laboratory-method of radio it* 
struction at home. 



cause they’re posted right up-to-the- 
minute in everything in Radio. Radio's 
progress each year is measured by the 
accomplishment of the great engineers 
at work in the research laboratories of 
Radio Corporation of America. This 
Radio organization sets the standards 
for the industry. 

Money back if not satisfied 

The lessons prepare you for success 
in all phases of Radio — manufactur- 
ing, servicing, selling, ship and shore 
broadcasting and all types of Radio 
equipment. A signed agreement backed 
by RCA assures you of complete satis- 
faction upon completion of the train- 
ing — or your money will be promptly 
refunded. 

Read this thrilling free book 

It may mean the turning point in your 
life. It gives you the real "dope” about 
Radio and it describes in detail the 
famous training that has enabled us 
to place thousands of our students in 
fine positions, usually from 3 to 10 
days after graduation! It tells in 40 
fascinating pages and photos all about 
Radio’s brilliant opportunities for ad- 
venture and success. Mail the coupon 
now — the book is absolutely free! 
RCA Institutes, Inc., 75 Varick Street, 
New York, N. Y. 



^THOUSANDS of men are making 
•“•good money at Radio — and so 
can you ! 



Commercial training is all you need to 
give you the professional confidence 
and ability. You can secure this train- 
ing in your spare time . . . throiigh a 
marvelous home-laboratory course 
sponsored by the Radio Corporation of 
America. Our big FREE Radio book 
tells all about it. 



Round out your knowledge 
with this home-laboratory 
training 

Put the finishing touch to your Radio 
experience. Get the "How” as well as 
the "Why” of Radio with this com- 
mercial training. Only an hour or so a 
day — in spare time — is all you need. 
As part of your course, you receive 
absolutely free of extra charge — a 
magnificent outlay of fine apparatus. 
With this outfit you learn to build 
fine sets and solve the radio problems 
that bring good pay. You acquire not 
only the ability but the confidence to 
succeed in a real commercial way. 



Training barked by 
Radio Corporation of Amorim 

Our graduates are in demand every- 
where. They enjoy greater success be- 
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The Greatest Sin of all is total 
of the most important subject in 
every man and woman — SEX. 

AWAY WITH FALSE MODESTY 

Let us face the facts of sex fearlessly and 
frankly, sincerely and scientifically. Let us 
tear the veil of shame and mystery from sex 
and build the future of the race on a new 
knowledge of all the facts of sex as they are 
laid bare in plain, daring but wholesome words, 
and frank pictures in the huge new library of 
Sex Knowledge. 

“MODERN EUGENICS” 




Everything a 
Married Woman 
Should Know — 

How to hold a husband 
How to have perfect children 
How to preserve youth 
Warding off other women 
Keeping yourself attractive 
Why husbands tire of wives 
Dreadful' diseases due to 
ignorance 

Diseases of women 
Babtes and birth control 
Twilight sleep— easy childbirth 
How babies are conceived 
Diseases of children 
Family health guide 
Change of life — hygiene 
Why children die young 
Inherited traits and diseasei 
What will you tell your grow- 
ing girl? 

The mystery of twins 
Hundreds of valuable 
remedies 



Secrets 
for Men — 

Mistakes of early marriages 
Secret of fascination 
Joys of perfect mating . 

How to make women love 
you 

Bringing up healthy children 
Fevors and contagious diseases 



Accidents and emergencies 
Hygiene In the home 
Limitation of offspring 
The sexual embrace 
Warning to young men 
Secrets of greater delight 
Dangerous diseases 
Secrets of sex attraction 
Hygienic precautions 
Anatomy and physiology 
The reproductive organs 
What every woman wants 
Education of the family 
Sex health and prevention 

Girls — 

Don’t Marry 
before you know 
all this — 

The dangers of Petting 

How to be a vamp 
How to manage the honey- 

moon 

What liberties to allow a 
lover 

Secrets of the wedding night 
Beauty diets and baths 
Do you know that — 

How to attract desirable men 
How to manage inen 

How to know if he loves you 

How to acquire bodily grace 

and beauty 

How to beautify face, hands. 

hair, teeth and feet 
How to acquire charm 
How to dress attractively 

Intimate personal hygiene 
How to pick a husband 



[ IMPORTANT! 

This work will not be sold to minors. 
When ordering your book, state your a*«! 





My age is 
Name .... 
Address .. 



Grenpark Company 
245 Gre Qr >'*Hrh St. 
Dept. SG-11 
New Xork, N. Y. 



Plea so send me ‘‘Mod- 
ern Eugenics” SEALED 
in plain wrapper. I am 
sending you $2.98 in 
accordance with your 
special half price offer. 



City and State. 



SCIENCE OUESTIONS AND 
ANSWERS 

(Continued from Page 609) 




suit shows that the gravity at the sun’s surface is 
on.y about 28 times that on the earth’s surface. 

It is rather interesting to note that the gravity at 
our earth’s surface is practically equal to that on any 
of the larger planets except Jupiter. While Saturn 
has more than seven hundred times gut volume, and 
nearly a hundred times our mass, the force of gravity 
at his surface is only a little more than that cn the 
earth. 

This fact is rather instructive. It would seem to 
indicate that what we see of the outer planets is only 
their envelope of gases; and, beyond a point where 
their gravitational pull falls to about four fifths that 
of the. earth, it is impossible for them to retain gas. 
The size of the visible cloud envelope of an outer 
planet has therefore a natural limit, depending on the 
mass of the unseen planet below. Of course, if there 
is a solid surface somewhere below the clouds, gravity 
is stronger on its surface than at the cloud level 
hundreds of miles above. It is strongly doubted whe- 
ther Saturn, for instance, which is much lighter than 
its corresponding bulk of water, contains any solid 
core at all. — Editor.) 
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Continued from Page 610 

v 

could not be called morons because In their moments 
of leisure they read detective stories. 

We are missionaries. Our science fiction campaign 
m the Quarterly, we hope, proved that. After being 
the initiator of science fiction in America, and publish- 
ing etoriee for twenty-odd years, “we” feel that we 
have more . than a merely monetary interest in it. 
It is “our” child and we want, to see it grow and 
prosper. And we will not be satisfied until we can 
number the readers of science fiction in the millions 
instead of the hundreds of thousands. — Editor.) 



His Unquestioned Superiors 

Editor, WONDER STORIES : 

Into the world of scientific fiction there sprang from 
the ranks of unknown authors a genius: the incom- 
parable A. Merritt. Then, like a meteor into the 
wake of A. Merritt, an author whose staggering im- 
agination is undreamable suddenly followed ; he is 
Jack Williamson. And now, from a center of the 
universe in which lies all imagination, two inspired 
authors, Zagat and Schachner, have risen supreme 
with a superiority that is undisputed. For to read 
their “20,000 A. D.” is to glimpse a vision of the 
unthinkable science of the future, of an age whose 
civilization is so much greater than ours that our 
shuddering senses reel before its implication. 

Merritt, Williamson, Zagat and Schachner — these 
four, by conceiving new concepts, new sciences and 
civilizations, have done much, indeed, to elevate the 
standard of science fiction where it rightfully belongs: 
on the highest pinnacle of aesthetic literature. 

When first I conceived the unthinkably stupendous 
hypotheses for such wondrous stories as my own 
“Star-Riders,” and “A Free-lance of the Galaxy,” I 
believed I had achieved the most colossal feat of im- 
agination; but on reading “In 20,000 A. D.l” I re- 
cognize my unquestioned superiors I 

Bernard J. Kenton 
416 Frankford Ave., 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

(In our opinion Mr. Kenton does not overrate 
Messrs. Schachner and Zagat. In many cases, collab- 
oration in the writing, of stories does not work out 
well. But in two cases in particular it has met with 
great success. We refer to that of Manning and Pratt, 
and Schachner and Zagat. In both teams, as far as 
our personal knowledge- of the gentlemen goes, the 
memb ! rs each have’ the qualities that the other lacks, 
and so on each story we get two minds working, 
and the benefit of two points of view. 

Messrs. Schachner and Zagat, had indicated that 
a sequel might be forthcoming soon ; meanwhile 
they have another* story in prospect with a theme aa 
wonderful as that in “20,000 A. D.” — Editor.) 
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At Last! At Last! 

Editor, WONDER STORIES: 

At last, at last I Now the gods be praised, the 
editors are giving me what I and what I think 
everybody else wants, a sensibly-sued magazine* You 
know, Mr, Editor, you don’t have to carry a maga- 
zine round as we readers do, you don’t have to read 
it going to and from work in crowded street cars, 
in overloaded buses and trolleys, in mobbed lunch 
rooms. What chance did Wonder Stories have in 
our' crowds, with its encyclopedic dimensions! Now 
every morning into my side pocket it goes, and 1 
can read it. READ IT you hear, without having 
my eyes wobble all over a page the size of a bill- 
board sign. 

My fervent, my deep felt blessings, Oh Editor. At 
last i At last 1 

Morris Glassberg, 

3840 Grand Concourse 
New York 

(We didn’t think that our change would elioit 
sucn a deep sign of thanksgiving as that coming 
from Mr. Giassberg, but we are naturally glad. We 
note thirty-six letters in this morning’s mail on. the 
change. Twenty-three express unqualified approval, 
five express disapproval and eight are willing to 
try it out. If the proportions continue to run the 
same, we will feel that the experiment has been a 
complete suocess. For we know that the eight will 
become convinced that our move has been a good 
one. — Editor ) 



New Authors For Old 

Editor, WONDER STORIES: 

A little of the usual oil. I have been one of your 
readers since the magazine was first published or 
rather when it was two magazines. I have on hand 
practically all copies of both issues too. I get a 
barrel oi fun out of going over some of the past 
stories and oomparing them with the current run of 
your stories. It is sometimes real interesting to com* 

S are them. I read everything from the front cover 
esign to the advertisements on the last page. Some 
stories I don’t like. Some are mediocre, others are 
excellent — but why give my list of the “All-Ameri- 
can Ten,” when some other bug will turn around 
and tell me I don't know what I’m talking about, 
that this or that author is the better. I read your 
magazines because I have an imagination and it 
needs exercise. A man without an imagination to 
my notion is out of luck. I am also what might be 
termed “scientific minded,” getting a kick out of any 
and everything bordering on the unreal and a little 
far-fetched — as far as the present is ooncerned. 

I want to hand out a brick bat to Mr. Herbert 
Fixler of Jamaica, N. Y. In his comments in “The 
Reader Speaks” of the September issue, he listed the 
last part of his letter as general comments. He would 
have been better off to have ended his letter right 
there. What he thinks won’t change my mind about 
our publication one iota — but this is one time I can’t 
quite swallow hook, line and sinker. He likes Won- 
der Stories, but to out out the science. Get this. 
You are trying to publish a fiction magazine, not a 
text book. You are certainly doing it I might add — 
not trying to. If he can do any better perhaps he 
might be interested in your Job as editor. You pub- 
lish Wonder Stories with the expectation of giving 
ua readers that kind of material. Show me a ,r WON 
der Story’ 5 that does not border on the scientific! 
If he don’t like science, why don’t he stop reading 
it and read something more sensational as published 
in other magazines. I would bo very much interested 
to learn just what kind of stories Mr. Fixler does 
like. 

He says bring back some of the good writers such 
as Cummings, Merritt, Verrill, etc., but to cut out 
such as Repp, Dahl, Juve, etc., whose stories all have 
the same fundamental plot. I want to say that I 
have read about as much and about as many different 
books, magazine-s as any one else even though I am 
a baker by trade, and I have yot to find two stories 
by different authors that had the same fundamental 
plot! 

Of course to read the stories a mile-a-minute one 
would think so. But to read these different stories 
intelligently, conscientiously, and with an open mind 
to receive such plots and ideas that the author had 
"•in mind when he wrote the story, brings to light a 
totally different state of affairs. I dare say Mr. Fix* 
( Continued on Page 614) ^ 
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We Can Teach You At Home 
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tory worker. T 

0 CONOR SLOANE, scientist, engineer ani 
author of wide repute. He has bad more 

than fifty years of teaching experience. Our 
course fits you for an immedlato position In 
a chemical laboratory, and you do not have 
to give up what you are doing now to learn 

It. During evenings and week-ends you c-n 

work at homo on the fascinating experi- 
ments and the delightfully simple but com- 
prehensive lessons. A personal tutor || 

always ready to help you over difficulties 
and to answer all your questions. Moat 

I Important of all — the teaching you receive is 

T xT, Practical. You can actually use this knowl- 
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Big Money in Chemistry 

CHEMISTS ARE WELL-PAID MEN. Not only will our train- 
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a new level. You can patent the work of your hands and 
your brain, and perhaps make millions of dollars on a new 
ohemical discovery. 
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items reporting new chemical discoveries — in mining, in eiec- 

triciiy, in foodstuffs, in sanitary and medicinal appliances, la 
paper-making, rubber, steel, iron, dyestuffs, textiles, in fact in 
every well known industry-— and behind each of these discoveries 
stands a well-trained chemist who knew how to take ad- 
vantage of opportunity! 
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— but you have to meet luck half way. 
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chandise in original cartons, sold at 
prices never attempted heretofore. As 
supply is limited, we reserve right to re- 
turn deposits if items have been sold out. 
Every article is fully guaranteed. 

“Marvel” Speaker 

Positively the biggest speaker value 
in America. You will never again buy 
a fine speaker for such a ridiculously 
small amount. 16 in. diameter mag- 
netic speaker with composition artia- 
tio polychrome housing. Powerful 
magnetic unit. Eccentric drive. Beau- 
tiful, clear reproduction. NEW fea- 
ture. Made so speaker can be set on 
tub], or hung on wall. Unit fully adjustable. Shipping weight 5 lbs., 
in factory-sealed carton. List Price $15.00 tfti ere 

YOUR SPECIAL PRICE •<& 

Alien Hough ROTROLA 

This remarkable new Instrument enables 
you to play phonograph records through 
your radio loud speaker. Plugs into any 
radio set, whether same uses batteries 
or A.C. Connected to your radio in a 
Jiffy. Comes with fine electric motor 
operating only on A.C.. 60 cycles. HO 
volts. New Webster pick-up • volume 
control; special constant speed electric 
motor; automatlo stop which operates on 
ail records. Beautiful portable cabinet 
Full Bronze trimmings. In factory 
sealed caso. Shipping weight 18 lbs. List Price $45.00 SI 1.55 
YOUR SPEC IAL PRICE 

Utah Dynamic A. C. Power 
Speaker — Model 33A 

110- volt, 60-cyele A.C. light socket sup- 

E ly for field excitation using Westlng- 
ouse dry rectifier. 9 in. high, 9V4 In. 
wide, 7V6 in. deep. 8peaker cornea 
packed in wooden crate. Weight 19 lbg 
It Is one of the most powerful as well 
as best reproducers in the market. 9 
inch cone. 

List Price $50.00 «7 ejrt 

YOUR SPECIAL ‘PRICE v 

1/4 H. P. General Electric Motor 

This fine % h.p. Induction motor 
can be used for hundreds of pur 
poses, particularly as a television 
motor, to run a lathe, household 
utilities, shop, etc. Single phase, 
60 cycle. 110 volts. Uses 5.4 
amps. Speed 1,725 r.p.m. Height 
6 Vi In. Depth 6V4 in.. Vi in. 
shaft. Two large oil wells. No 
sparking possible. Will therefore 
not give radio interference. Ship- 
ping weight 32 lbs. 

List Price $29.00. 

YOUR SPECIAL $0 00 

PRICE v 

We are a wholesale house and cannot accept 
orders for less than $5.00 

If C. O. D. shipment is desired, please remit 
20% remittance, which must accompany all 
orders; balance on delivery. 

Should you wish goods shipped by parcel post, 
be sure to include sufficient extra remittance for 
same. Any excess will be refunded. 

We have no catalog but you will find special 
offers from time to time in this magazine. 
Prompt shipments will be made. 

Radio Trading Co. 

2 6W Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





ler knows all about a plot, the climax to a story, etc. 
He likes Lummuigs, Merritt and VerrilL but he 
tlocnsn t like any science. W here is a story by these 
authors that hasn't any science in it ? 1 have read 

about all these authors have written and they all 
woutd make good matertal for Won deb Stories. I 
admire you Mr . Editor tor publishing the worst com- 
ments aiong with the best but 1 do think this reader’s 
comments were not justified and have no piace among 
the real brickbats and bouquets of these columns. 

I say give these new authors a chance. Who is 

f orng to take their place when they are called beyond f 
Low arb we going to continue to have good stories 
U new authors are not given a chauoe to make good. 
Ui course most of the older (in experience) writers 
are good but why not — they have been at it long 
enough to really write about things they are most 
adopt in. Twenty years from now all these writers 
may not be writing. A magazine cant be good 

without good authors and if new material is not given 
a fair chance most of us are going to die with the 
leisure we formerly put in on reading. A mediocre 
story by a comparatively new author is better to read, 
than a good story by an older writer. \\ hy l Be* 
cause we expect more of the older author and if we 
have read several real good stories by him we are 
inclined to be more broadminded when reading h.m. 
We are very critical with the newer one, though and 
pounce upon him for each little mistake be may 

make. I am not an author, neither am 1 a writer. 
But in my work I come into contact with ft Hows 
who are new and inexperienced in the work expected 
of them Who can say right away whether or not 
they will make good the very first time they try. I 
dont believe it is justice to judge anyone until he 

has proven himself totally incapable. 

Keep up the £ood work — and readers who can apl 
preciate your efforts in making this the mag that it 
has become so far, will be satisfied. There is only one 
thing I don't like about this magazine. There should 
bo twice as many stories and a magazine twice as 

large. As I said before, (no offence) 1 am a hog for 
punishment. Count me in at the finish ’cause I'm 
sure going to stick. 

Edwin E. Maust, 

31^ Coburn Ave., 

Morgantown, W. Va. 

(Mr. Maust has one important thing to say in his 
letter. The progressive editor (and who can* publish 
science fiction and not be progressive '() is constantly 
on the lookout fur new authors who have someth mg 
new to say. a new point of view, a new style, a new 
t>pe of appeal. No two men have the same t pe of 
mind, and even tho they are equally intelligent they 
may both discover different truths. It is the pouc^ of 
” cinder Stories to constantly encourage now authors, 
who have something important to say in their stories. 
And if we find a youngster who has promise, we will 
advise, encourage and assist him, knowing that tnree 
or four or five years hence we will have the satisfac- 
tion of producing a real author. 

Thert is no doubt but that authors do tend after 
awhiie to repeat themselves. We oould not be fair 
and honest without admitting that. But we always 
exercise the right to reject stories even from one of 
our best authors when we find he is saying the same 
thing over and ov«i in different ways. That check, 
we believe, wiil eliminate tho difficulty that Mr. Fix- 
ler complained of. We have never and will never 
allow writers to go on and on using the same storits. 
For our magazine is published for our readers and not 
for the writers. — Editor) 



Tfce Scientist Who Fell in Love 

Editor. WONDER STORJES : 

Throe cheers for Mr. C. K. Rodgers of Mechanics- 
burg, Pennsylvania I I hav© been planning for some 
time to WTitc a few lints and let you know what I 
think of your magazine, but the letter of a certain 
Miss Carmen McCable in the August issue of Won- 
dlr Stories prompted me to write this one. 

I realize that there are probubly a good many who 
would rather have more romance and loss science, 
like Miss McCable. But not for mol And I spenk 
for about ten others whom I know personally, and 
who have read your magazine for some time As Mr. 
Rodgers said in his letter, if one wants romance let 
him buy a magazine which is entire!; demoted to 
that subject. Romance has its place in every story, 
of oourBe, scientific, or otherwise, but there is such 
a thing as overdoing it. It is quite all right for the 
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hero of a story to be able t-o fall in love "with a beau 
tiful girl — but. if there is a scientist in the story (as 
there generally is in this type of story) let him bt 
a cool and calculating individual, a sort of unusua* 
creature. What would one think of a scientist who 
fell so completely In love that he was unable to pursue 
his work ? Absolutely nothing. Their interest would 
stop right there. 

Miss McCable also raves about inhuman monstro- 
sities. She wonders why the authors write of such 
things. Evidently our “girl friend” has very little, 
If any, power of imagination. The stories in Wonder 
Stories, as a rule) do not refer to things as they 
are at the present time, but to things as they shall be 
in the future, as they are on some other planet, as 
they are under unusual conditions, etc., (anyway it’s 
something like that). Why does Miss McCable think 
it unusual that in Dr. Keller’s story “The Human Ter- 
mites” there were ants twenty feet long? Might not 
such an animal exist under conditions as explained 
by the author? I got a big kick out of reading this 
story. I suppose Miss Carmen screeched, screamed, 
and went on something fierce. Well so much for that. 

If MiBS McCable doesn’t want science in the stories 
in “our” mag, she shall either have to get better ac- 
quainted with It; or buy a magazine which has no 
science in it (and there are certainly plenty on the 
market nowadays) . She says she is not interested in 
“How some one is going to go to the moon now or 
when the sun falls,” but what she is interested in is 
the adventure he goes through after he arrives. Now 
I think that is a lot of BUNK1 A good many of 
my acquaintances (all of the male sex) take your 
magazine, and there is not a one among them who 
does not take it for the sake of getting a scientific 
education as well as for entertainment. 

But, I ask you, what good would we get out of a 
story which dealt with a scientist who wished to go 
to Mars, or some other planet, and builds a machine 
for this purpose. He then steps into the machine, 
pushes a button, pulls a lever, and presto 1 he is at 
his destination. When he gets there he goes through 
a lot of silly, romantic, (if so it can bo called) adven- 
tures, then falls in love with the Martian Princess 
and forgets to return to earth. More bunk 1 Although 
I wish to know what happens to the “someone” after 
he reaches the moon, or wherever it may be, I also 
am interested in the way he reaches there, what sort 
of machine he uses, etc. 

H. W. Lamton, 

Lincoln, Nebraska 
R. No. 1. 



(The controversy that Miss McCable started by her 
letter asking for more romance in our stories, waxes 
fact and furious. The above letter leaves no doubt 
as to where Mr. Lamton stands. The letter following 
shows a directly opposed point of view, for Mrs. 
Elliott is as staunch a supporter of Carmen McCable 
as Mr. Lamton is a critic. 

This, we feel is a controversy that belongs to our 
readers, so we will not intrude the editorial nose into 
it. We will stop, look and listen. So we invite further 
points of view. — Editor) 



Would Result in Death 

Editor , WONDER STORIES : 

Concerning Miss Carmen McCable’s excellent editor- 
ial, and C. K. Rodger’s childish outburst: I’m for 
Carmen, first, last and always. Ten to one the great 
majority a^*e for her too, with the exception of C. K. 
who is trying to insinuate that our literary staff are 
the kind of men who wear pink silk teddy bears 
trimmed with lace and lavender ribbons. Heaven for- 
bid! Carmen, as her letter reveals, is an unusually 
bright girl, and it’s ten to one that her premature 
wisdom got C. K.’s goat. As I have stated in previ- 
ous writings some men suffer with an extreme super- 
iority complex, and heaven helr> those who cross their 
path. Especially a mere female. 

At Carmen’s age I was married, and have since 
borne five children ; yes, actually married to the same 
man for sixteen years and still love him. Most likely 
C. K. calls this “slush” too, but thank goodness, I 
know enough of love and life to put my sons on the 
rierbt trail. Yet, this fellow harps of Science. Bah 1 
What does he know of Science? In the first place 
his quite vague intelligence is revealed in his own state- 
ment on “necking party” business, and this slush he 
calls Romance. It is perfectly evident that he has 
( Continued on Pago 616) 
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not arisen from the low bestial stage, that is vicious 
to the extreme, and is in no way related to Romance 
and to the true love. This isn't a thesis, it’s a fact. 
Romance itself Is normal, and thereby allied to Sci- 
ence, for without it your Science would cease to exist. 
Remember Romance leads to marriage, and results in 
the continuation of the race. True, bestiality is prim- 
itive, but Romance and love are not, and reveal in 
themselves the very elixir of Life. 

C. IC.'s version of Romance IS slush, and you won’t 
be losing anything if he does drop his subscription. 
Bear In mind that all decent intelligent men ARE 
NORMAL, and to create your Scientist as absolutely 
void of emotion, and without even the vestige of natural 
desire would NOT RESULT IN THE SUPERMAN 
BUT IN AN AUTOMATON OF DEATH. 
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To change the subject — I'd like to make a suggestion. 
How about a binder for our WONDER STORIES? 
Really it would be lovely if you could make a go of 
it, and most likely would increase the circulation of 
the magazine. Paul could design a nice durable cover 
large enough to hold six issues, which I’m sure would 
look very nice in the book case, and at the same time 
be profit to you. As you know, the National Geographic 
Magazine produces one, at two-fifty, I think, and I 
understand it is very popular among the readers. 
Anyway, you might put it up to the rest of the folks 
for their opinion. And here's another suggestion: 
why not run a story for children sometimes? 

Do you realize that a great many boy3 and girls 
gloat over Paul's grotesque illustrations because they 
remind them of the creatures in the land of make- 
believe. And yet, you wouldn’t violate the excellent 
Science of Wonder Stories for the Goblins could re- 
present the faults and I might say, vices of childhood. 
Such as Fibs, little imaginary wrongs, hate, and 
sometimes mean little things that youngsters occa- 
sionally do. Candidly, I feel sure that a great many 
parents would be only too glad to subscribe. Think 
it over. You see, the Science would be in the good 
moral instilled on the young brain. 

Pearl Hamilton Elliott, 

Hempstead, L. I., N. Y. 

(Mrs. Elliott as a wife and mother gives us her 
own view on the romance — cold blooded scientific 
question. Wo see that her point of view is just about 
opposite to that of Mr. Lamton’s. As we stated above, 
this is a controversy we leave in the hands of our 
readers. 
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The ideas for the ‘binder, and the children’s maga- 
zine are interesting and we will give them considera- 
tion. Of course, the children’s stories couid not oe 
published in WONDER STORIES for “our” maga- 
zine must take a more mature point of view. But as 
a basis for a magazine to be devoted exclusively to 
Children’s storiea it sounds interesting. — Editor.) 



Some Comments on the Change in Size 

My main reason for this letter is your announce- 
ment of change in size. Am glad, as this is a very 

great and needed improvement 

A. H. Bailes, 

4009 Holly Street, 

Kansas City, Mo. 



Am greatly surprised when I read the announce- 
ment about changing the size. Hid you have to do 
it while a serial was running? What are my friends 
going to do about the ‘‘War Bord of Venus”? Ok 
well, Mr. Geras back, don’t take it too much to heart. 

Perhaps the new magazine size will be better 

Julius Schwartz, 

407 E. 183rd Street, 

New York 



I wish to express 'my heartly approval of the change 
in size. No doubt some chronic objectors will raise 
a row, but I assure you it is a great improvement. 
This change is another indication of the up-to-the- 
minute policy of the Gernsback publications. 

Allen Giasser, 

1610 University Ave., 

New York 



Recently there has appeared a competitor that ob- 
literates the science but calls their narratives science 
fiction. Do you intend to lower yourself to the level 
this magazine has set? 

Your discussion column has recently been exem- 
plary of several bitterly antagonistic missives, ab- 
solutely scurrilous in their content. Your sense of 
fair play induced you to print them, but why must 
you heed this minority. Yet that is precisely what 
you are doing. The pulp paper standard has long 
been indicative of what it all too plainly stands for. 
You intend to join the ranks 1 Your size magazine 
(as it is at present) has long been indicative of 
ocionce fiction, with the accent on the science. 

Why must you heed the vagrant, imbecilio calls 
of certain depraved morons, who delight in displaying 
their microscopio intelligence? They cry in alarm 
because you print fantastic stories, they cringe be- 
cause you dare have science in these stories. What 
do they buy the magazine for? They ask for rom- 
anoo, they ask for thrills, they ask for other char- 
acteristics. A word to these obviously grammar 
grade infants. There are innumerable wild west, 
slush stories, snappy stories, two-gun story maga- 
zines on the market to eater to their limited intelli- 
gence. Give us science, give us science, and then 
give us some more science. 

But clothe this science in stories that will retain 
the soientifio quality. 

Assure me that you will retain your scientific 
standard as at present set. Assure ma that you will 
retain those little features, “Questions and Answers” 
column, “The Reader Speaks,” short opinions of the 
stories, portraits of the authors, etc. 

Assuro mo of all that, and I will remain a reader. 
Otherwise you lose me. 

I do not object to the size, but keep the science. 

Frank Sicari, 

9724 — 101st St., 

Ozone Park, N. Y. 

(Our answer to Mr. Sicari is that WE WILL NOT 
CHANGE THE CONTENTS OF WONDER STOR- 
IES. Our readers have assured us that we are 
giving them what they want, and this we will continue 
to give them. We believe that the “Question and 
Answers” columns (which by the way are enlarged 
in this issue, the free and open “Reader Speaks” 
department, the comments on stories ; pictures of 
authors, as well as the more intelligent level of our 
stories are things that set Wonder Stories apart. 
We assure all of our readers that we will continue 
to give them the things that have made Wonder 
Stories far and away the leading science fiction 
magazine in the world. Need we say more? — Editor ) 
( Continued on Page 618) 
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Some months have passed since last I cluttered your 
desk with my literary ciiorts; and I am now going 
to waste some more of your time. I am driven to 
this by a few (in my opinion) objectionable occur- 
rences. The first of these is the insulting of the 
intelligence of most of us by publishing the weak 
minded ravings of a few crabs and lmoecnes and sap- 
headed kids. I am referring to the letters of Booth 
Cody, who certainly spoke out of his turn; and of 
John B. Carter, who made things worse with his 
puerile remarks. And that is all 1 have to say con- 
cerning the above, as it is really none of my business. 

Aiiow me to congratulate you on the September 
and October covers: they are the best since the in- 
ception of the magazine. Also, I am elated over the 
promised change in size, as the present shape is en- 
tirely too bulky. That is enough concerning the 
technicalities of the magazine. 

I think you are deserving of some praise for in- 
troducing so many new writers. While many of them 
lack experience, still the majority are very good. A 
few years ago I should have scoffed if told that mere 
boys could turn out stories as good as the offerings 
of your young authors. However, I do believe that 
there is one thing they should be very careful about: 
and that is “human interest ’. A tale without human 
interest is not worth the reading, no matter liow 
much flawless science it contains. Although I write 
a bit myself, and have had a dozen or so stories pub- 
lished, still 1 don’t think I am capable of giving any 
advice to others; but I will give one little hint, and 
that is that a good course in short story writing (such 
as many colleges offer at small expense) would prove 
very helpful. Having finished with the writers, let 
us turn to the readers. Any person who can pan the 
Marble Virgin ’, which was one of the few stories 
with human interest, while praising the many scien- 
tific monstrosities that occasionally appear, is no 
judge of fiction. 

With regards to my good friends in the Amateur 
Sctenttfio Club and thanks for your kind attention, I 
will now close with my best wishes. 

H. G. Owen, 

4947 N. Troy St., 

Chicago, 111. 

Whenf Anger Weakens the Heart 

Editor, WONDER STORIES : 

I will now take tny turn at telling you how to ruin 
your magazine. 

1. Scientists say that anger weakens the heart 
and shortens life. If that is true, those persons who 
are always thinking up a lot of lies to take up space 
in the discussions column are practically killing me 
right now. I did not read Mr. Cody’s letter but 
I have read others which do not vary enough to cause 
any more or less disturbance. 

After reading John B. Carter’s letter to Mr. Cody 
I come to the conclusion that he means to be offen- 
sive. 1 also conclude it’s a good thing there’s a whole 
continent between the two gentry. 

2. You should publish a few pages of the trials 
and troubles of the Editor, and a standing offer to 
anyone who thinks they can run the magazine any 
better to come and try it. 

3. You should hire Mr. Carter to write notes at 
the end of all crank letters. (Mr. Carter’s eloquence 
deserves recognition.) 

4. Most important of all you should not let me 
take up your time. 

Loyally and entirely yours, 

Field Wether bee, 

Route 4, 

Corvallis, Oregon 

(Young Mr. Wetherbee is right. Modern man is 
digging his grave with the spade of his anger and 
perpetual anxieties. Centenarians are people who 
hav© preserved life because they had calm, and even 
sunny dispositions. We can say this for Mr. Carter: 
he never rose to anger. Perhaps he will live long. 
But young Mr. Weatlierbee who is only 14 years oid, 
gives advice that much older readers should heed. 
— Editor) 



Jim Vanny Acknowledges 

Editor, WONDER STORIES: 

In your “Reader Speaks” column of the October 
issue you pub.ish an exceedingly courteous and well 
thought criticism on my story, “The Radium Mas- 
tor”. 
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I am afraid I did not dwell enough in detail on 
the motors of the airplanes when I called them 
“Diesel” engines. Perhaps this was because I was so 
absorbr-d in the radium technicalities of the story. My 
idea of the motors was rather more like Mr. Jones 
mentioned in the latter part of his letter where he 
says: “In the future, of course, engines may burn 

electrically ignited fuel oil, which is the fuel the Diesel 
burns.” It was my idea to use such fuel in the 
engines to increase flying range. Such fuel would, 
of course, reduce the fire hazard also for it is not as 
combustible as gasoline even in the presence of an 
electrical ignition system. With the idea of the oil 
burner in mind I inadvertently called the engines 
“Diesel” when I should have coined another name 
for them. 

I appreciate Mr. Jones’ criticism as it was helpful 
and constructive. Such criticism is always welcome. 

Jim Vanny, 

815 S. Los Robles Ave., 
Pasadena, California. 

(Here is an example of criticism of the highest 
type., Mr. Jones points out an error, but does it 
without rancor or anger. The author acknowledges 
it and expresses his appreciation. Long may “con- 
structive criticism” wave I — Editor) 
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Progress of the Scienceers 

Editor, WONDER STORIES : 

During the past few months The Scienceers have 
achieved two noteworthy objects — the publication of 
a monthly paper and the establishment of branches 
of the main organization. 

The club paper, called The Planet, is devoted to the 
interests of science fiction fans. It contains articles, 
poems and sketches of a scientific nature contributed 
by the members. 

The first active branch of The Scienceers was re- 
cently founded in Clearwater, Florida. Anvone in that 
vicinity wishing to Join this branch should oommuni- 
cate with its president. Carlton Abernathy, P. O. Box 
584, Clearwater. A second local group sponsored by 
The Scienceers is being organized in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
by Louis Wentzler, of No. 1938 Woodbine Street, who 
will welcome cooperation from other Brooklynites. 

For those readers who may be unfamiliar with The 
Scienceers, a few words concerning its nature and 
activities would not bo amiss. The organization was 
founded almost a year ago in order to provide a com 
mon meeting-ground for lovers of science fiction, 
where all phases of this fascinating type of literature 
may be discussed and commented upon. Meeting* are 
(Continued on Page 620) 




Fas?lnating work. You will mevt In- 
teresting people; Interview oelebrltiei. 
A furnous New York reporter with 
twenty years of practical experience has 
written n whole course of Journalism 
anil reporting In six easy lesions. He 
shows you the short cut to success. 
He tells you what to do and what not 
to do, to become a successful renter. Send today for 
tho "PRACTICAL COURSE IN JOURNALISM," by 
Henry John Brockmeyer of Tho Now York Evening 
Post. Just drop us a Postal Card — no need to send 
money. We will mall you the whole set of six books 
and you pay the Postman $3.00 plus a few eents for 

S oatage. No more to pay. Money absolutely refunded 
[ not satisfied. 



PRESS GUILD 



16 Murray Street 



Dept. A- 1 130 



New York 



PATENTS 

TRADE-MARKS 

DO NOT LOSE YOUR RIGHTS 
TO PATENT PROTECTION 

Before disclosing your Invention to 
anyone send for blank form “Evi- 
dence of Conception” to be signed 
and witnessed. 

LANCASTER. ALLWINE A ROMMEL 

... '•wdilter.ci Pitent Attorneys! 

475 Ouray Bid,., Washlnjlon, D. C. 
Originators of forms “Evidence of Conception” 



MAKE I3ie MONEY 



■ i i ' ■■WTTH OUR LIST — — ' 1 

BARGAIN CATALOG 

Filled with electric driven machines to sell to shops*, 
stores, restaurants. homes, worksherps, factories, 
farms, hotels. Filled with real items for agents. 
W rite for free c op y and whole sale prices to you. 

M A. A fORP 14 ?4 Ri dr eland 

. OC BERWYN, ILLINOIS 



WHITE MEN, READ THIS 

You readers of scientiflctlon come and read absolute 
proof from history and this present day that 
THE WHITE RACE IS DOOMED 
to early extinction If amalgamation Is not halted. It is 
ruining America; It will quickly blight civilization. 

Send dime today for sample copy and startling pamph- 
let. Starkly realistic, more dramatic than the great 
stories in this magazine. The White Race Herald, Box 
223, City Hall Station, New York. 



MARRY! 



Dept. 58, 



BIG illustrated Book with 
descriptions sent in plain 
wrapper for ten cents. 
BONAFIDE CO., 



Kansas City, Mo. 




MAKE 
UP TO 



MYSTERY cigar lighter 
S omething Different 

$25 A DAY 

Showing this Scientific Marvel to Mon. Now 
Principle of Ignition. What Makes It Light f 
fSirl Flint or Friction. All Guaranteed. .Sample with 
Bales Plan, 25o Sample Gold, Silver or Chromium 
Platod, $1.00. Agents, Write for Proposition. 

NEW METHOD MFG. CO. 

Dask 8F*M, New Method Bldg., Bradford, Pa. 
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Magazine Covers 

of Beauty 

for Practical Use 



Read in comfort with your magazine held in the 
firm grip of this handsome cover. It ts restful as 
a reading stand and much more convenient to use. 

Its beauty adds to the neatness and attractive- 
ness of your reception room or office. No longer will 
your copy of WONDER STORIES present a tat- 
tered or torn appearance if protected by this hand- 
some and sturdy cover. Available in colors of: 
Red, Green, Blue, Brown and Black. Title em- 
bossed in gold. 

This attractive cover will be sent to each sub- 
scriber who enters his subscription to WONDER 
STORIES for one year at the rate of $2.50. 



STELLAR PUBLISHING CORP. 

98 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 



LONELY HEARTS 



dence for you. Meet your sweetheart 
thru the world’s foremost ♦.high-class 
social correspondence club, a club for re- 
fined lonehT people. Members every- 
where; strictly CONFIDENTIAL, efficient and dignified 
service. We have made thousands of lonely people 
happy, why not yon? Write for FREE Paris' cmars. 

EVA MOORE, BOX 908. » JACK S ONVI L LE, FL A 







THE ART FOR YOU 



LADIES! 



I positively guarantee my great 
Successful “Re’ief” Compound. 
Safely relieves sc^fie of the longest, 
most obstinate, abnormal cases in 3 to 5 days. No harm, 
pain or interference with work. Mail $2.00; Double 
Strength, $3.00. Booklet Free. Write to-^ay. 

DR. B. X. SOUTHINGTON REMEDY CO. 
Kansas City, Mo. 



Outdoor Jobs 

Bet Forest Ranger, Park Ranger or Game Protector Job; $140- 
>200 month; vacetion; steady Jobs patrol forests and parka; 
protect game. Qualify now. Write for full details. 

DELMAR INSTITUTE. Dept. B-40, DENVER. COLO. 



I CHALLENGE 

you that I will teach you, by mail. In one lesson, 
the simplest, shortest method. All for $1.00. Not 
telepathy. You can read one’s mind to a dot, by 
only looking in the eyes of partners, chum, sweet- 
heart, etc. Praised by New York, Boston, Montreal 
Police chiefs; colleges; Thurston; Blackstone, etc. 
If fake, let them arrest me. 

A. HONIGMAN, Dept. WSG-11 
5390 Clarke Street Montreal, Canada 



THE READER SPEAKS 

Continued from Page 619 



held every Saturday night at No. 266 Van Cortlandt 
Avenue, near Mosholu Parkway, Bronx, New York. 
Visitors are always welcome. 

Any reader of this magazine wishing to form- a 
branch of The Scienceers in his community should 
write to the undersigned, who will furnish all neces- 
sary information. 

Allen Glass er, Secretary, 

1610 University Avenue, 

New York, N. Y. 

(We recommond to our readers a careful considera- 
tion of tho Scienceers. Y/e believe that these youhg 
men are doing some excellent work in the spreading 
of information on science, and, from what we know, 
they all seem to be having a good time at it. Best of 
luck, Scienceers, may you always be true to your 
name. — Editor .) 



The Monthly Barrage 

Editor, WONDER STORIES: 

Tho monthly barrage begins! Or has it already 
begun 1 I am glad to see you arc going to reduce 
tho area of your magazine. It used to be so dis- 
couraging to find oneself in the middle of a boring 
story arid reflect upon the drivel that must be plowed 
through before one could turn to the next page. Now 
that you have seen your way to conforming to the 
general magazine standard as far as size is con- 
cerned, maybe you’ll even be wise enough to snap 
up the most popular authors in this field, Ray Cum- 
mings and Murray Leinster. I won’t discuss the 
magazine as a whole any further except to say that 
the latest issue was the best in a long time. 

"Marooned in Andromeda.” Good but nothing 
original. Too many narrow escapes and lucky breaks. 
It is not science-fiction. You are slipping. 

‘‘Lizard Men of Buh-Lo.” Poor. Flagg has no 
excuse for defending science fiction or patting him- 
self on the back in the story. It destroys the charm 
and brings the reader down to earth. Flagg makes a 
mistake in having the characters converse by signs. 
The hero could not possibly translate the lizard sign 
language as perfectly as he does without living among 
the people for a long time You can’t guess what 
name a person is signing with his fingers. The story 
was rotten, impossible, and hackneyed in plot. A dis- 
grace. 

"The Empire in the Sky.” Good, the first Atlantis 
story that I could wade through, but I still want to 
know how we can presuppose that the Atlanteans are 
so far ahead of us. There is no shred of evidence 
to support the theory yet I have never seen an At- 
lantis story that failed to agree with it. 

‘‘The City on the Cloud.” Fine., an oasis in the 
desert of hackneyed plots. Stories like this restore 
my faith in science fiction. 

“Faster than Light.” Passable. 

“The Man Who Laughs.” Another gem, better 
than most robot stories in that the robot is shown to 
have some limitations. 

“War Lord of Venus.” Fine, sounds like E. R. 
Burroughs. Hero bettor carry some smelling salts 
next time. Faints too often. Too many close shaves. 
There is one minor mistake. The author says that 
the hero gripped the arrow between his thumb and 
forefinger to draw it back. That method is incorreet. 
The three middle fingers of the right hand should 
hook the string, the arrow resting lightly between the 
forefinger and the next. If the arrow is “pinched” 
as the author described it, it will slip out of the arch- 
er’s hands if the bow is at all powerful. With the 
“loose" that I have described, the archer has a firm 
grip on the string and can release it by simply 
straightening the fingers. I wonder why the author 
took such pains to describe an incorreet method. This 
story is not science fiction. 

I have noticed that your Btories have begun to fall 
outside the bounds of science fiction but I personally 
prefer them so. Tho next sham to get rid of is that 
board of science editors. They don’t pass on the 
stories and don’t try to toll me different. 

Philip Waite, 

8400 Wayne Avenue, 

New York, N. Y. 

(Mr. Waite starts the barrage with a sixteen- 
inch shell, so we must pause to recover from it. . . . 
Wo don’t quite understand his system of criticism. 
In two stories he uses the term “good” or “fine”. 
At tlie end of one, he says further, “you are sliDPing/* 
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At the end of the seoond, he says, “This story is not 
science fiction.” Are we to understand that a ‘good 
or “tine” btory means that we are slipping, and that 
onlv u “super-fine” is good enough lor us? If so, 
we are happy and will try to contorm. Only super- 
fines' ' alter this. 

With regard to Atlantis, the evidence we have seems 
to favor, rather than not, the theory that it had a 
high grade of civilisation. Therefore writers are t we 
tlunk, justified in assuming one of the possibilities. 
If Atiuutis 7iad not a high level of civilization, higher 
than that prevailing during its period in history, then 
there would be nothing to write about. — Editor) 

The 90 and the 10 

Editor, WONDER STORIES : 

He. Mrs. Elliott’s letter: Am agreeably surprised 

that Mrs. Elliott still remembers me. Which must 
be a effort for such a busy person. What I don t 
understand is what our personal acquaintance and 
my family has to do with a matter of technical dif- 
ference of opinion. Or should Mrs. Elliott possess 
that feminine peculiarity of taking everything in a 
personal sense? My remark that “90% of the people 
are just plain tripe” should be cited in its connec- 
tion. What is tripe? A honest to gosh part of an 
honest animal and hard working at that. And so 
are 90% of the people just hardworking cooperating 
bits of tripe of this animal called Creation. The 
other 10% fall mostly under the description of malig- 
nant growths, cancer cells. 

My natural shyness forbids to claim my share or 
the percentage. I leave that^ to my friends. As to 
the question of Religion versus Science, it all depends 
on who handles it. The honest tripe or the clever 
10% that always tried to force their opinions down 
the throats of the rest. . 

Religion and ethics are a reality just as much as a 
chemical reaction and can be studied as such scien- 
tifically and will be studied more and more in the 
future. - But anybody who writes about those things 
without real knowledge and honest effort stands in 
line with those gentlemen who improve flour with 
china clay or sell white salve. As to the difficulty of 
explaining to people the reality of this Occultism and 
Reincarnation ballyho, well, it took me about bO min- 
utes to demonstrate the logio and soundness of the 
theory of reincarnation to a Professor of Engineer- 
ing at Columbia University and about 5 minutes for 
the education of prenatal sex control. But I’m afraid 
it would take years to explain the why and how of 
such matter to the unscientifically trained. 

May I state that I do not belong to any church 
or creed and haven’t been to any religious service 
since I left school. That in my opinion going to any 
particular church has nothing to do with anybody’s 
salvation or damnation. That the only thing that 
matters is whether he belongs to that honest tribe 
or the clever tribe. That the only safe way is the 
same in religion as in science: Don’t take anything 

on hearsay, but go out and find out for yourself. 
And don’t go off half-cocked. 

As to my reaction on Mrs. Elliott s letter ? That 
lady may be interested to know that she wa3 wrong 
as usual. On reading her epistle a grin began to 
spread over my face till the ears began to complain 
of crowding. And that grin hasn’t quite worn off 
yet after three days. 

Now, dear Editor, carry on in running OUR mag- 
azine the way you always did, to the best of your 
ability. And here is one subscriber who will always 
renew his subscription on time even if he has to hock 
his watch for it. 

Frederick 0. Hehr, 

Jerusalem Avenue, 

Hempstead, L. I. 

(We understand that Mr. Hehr means by the 10%, 
thoso people who neither work nor spin but live on 
their fellow man. Now that may be right. But in 
calling them clever and the 90% “hardworking” ho 
gives the impression that the clever are not hard 
working and honest and that the hardworking and 
honest are not clever. We are sure he did not mean 
to give that impression. 

Of course the 10% may mean anything. It may 
mean the aristocrats, the clergy, the politicians, the 
financial barons, the newspapers, etc. But whatever 
he meant, he has clarified the air a bit, and now we 
•wait the next answer to his letter. — Editor) 



RADIO BARGAINS 



Low Power Transmitter adaptable for phone or code. With 

p!ug-ln colls $14.75 

Auto Radio — Uses 3 224 Screen Grids, 2 227 tubes, and 
1 245 power tube, single dial, tremendous volume. Tom- 
pact. Fits any car. We guarantee this set to perform 

better than sets selling up to $150. 20.00 

B Eliminator. Bone Dry with 280 lube, 180 volts, will 

operate up to ten tube set, fully guaranteed 6.75 

AC— A B C Power Packs 8.75 

Tubes: UX type, 30-day replacement guarantee. No. 210, $2.25: 
No. 250, $2.35; No. 281, $1.85: No. 245. $1.25; No. 224, $1.25; 
No. 227, 75c; No. 226, 65c; No. 171, 75c. 



CHAS. 



4240 Lincoln Ave. 



HOODWIN CO. 
Dept. L- 15 



Chicai* 
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Ex-Libris'JBooi Plates 

L ATEST series of OLD MASTERS book- 
plates, reproducing antique woodcuts and 
engravings. Unique creations for book-lovers 




CATALOGUE 



and 

sa. unique creations tor uuoiv- lovers 
who appreciate the unusual. Write for 
illustrated catalogue and specimen, 
enclose 10 cents for mailing charge. 

ISKOR PRESS. INC.. 19 Park Place, 
Dept.A-113L N«w Y«*. N. Y. 



IS STOP TOBACCO? 



Banish the craving for tobacco aa 
thousands have. Make yourself free 
and happy with Tobacco Redeemer. 
Notasubstitute, not habit forming. 
Write for free booklet telling of in- 
jurious effect of tobacco, and depend- 
able, easy way to relieve. - 

the craving many men have. FREE 
Newell Pharmacal Co. »nni( 
Oept. .928 Clayton, Mo. - .. ' — 
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To Any Suit: 

' Double the life of your 
coat and vest with perfectly 
matched pants. 100,000 patterns. 

Every pair hand tailored to your measure; no 
“readymades." Our match sent FREE for your 
O. K. before pants are made. Fit guaranteed. 
^ Send piece of cloth or veat todoy. 

©’27 SUPERIOR MATCH PANTS COMPANY 
US So. Dearborn Street, Dept, 380 Chicago 




13 A r FnYT r T'C Write for Free Guide Book, 
1 Hill 1 “HOW TO OBTAIN A PAT- 
ENT" and Record of Invention 
Blank. Send model or sketch and description of your 
invention for our Free Opinion whether it comes within 
Patent Office Rules. RADIO and ELECTRICAL Cases 
a Specialty. Prompt, Efficient Service. 

PAYMENT OF FEES IN INSTALLMENTS 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 923 9th, Washington, D. C. 



SONG WRITERS/ 



'Substantial Advance Royalties 
are paid on work found acceptable for pub- 
lication. Anyone wishing lo write either 
the words or music for pongs may submit 
work for free examination and advice. 
Pas t experien re win eeessar y. N ew d< rn a nd 
created by “Talking Pictures”, fully de- 
scribed in our free book. Write for it 
r -day— Newcomer Associates 
Til Earle Building. New York. N. Y. 




Sell Christmas Cards f 

100 % profit/ 




Biggest value ever offered; 21 large card* 
and folders. Tissue lined envelopes. A 
value; costs you 50c postpaid. 
Fastest $1 seller; sample portfolio 
furnished. 

Write quick. NUMETHOD CO- 
Desk SFC-II NUMETHOD BLDdL 
Bradford, Penaa. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 1 

Advertisements in this section are inserted 1 
at the cost of ten cents per word for gl 
each insertion — name, initial and address 
each count as one word. Cash should ac- 3 
company all classified advertisements unless m 
placed by a recognized advertising agency, a 
No less than ten words are accepted. Ad- S 
vertislng for the December 1930 Issue should ra 
be received not later than October 7th. 






DETECTIVES 


DETECTIVES Earn Big Money. Excellent oppor- 
tunity. Experience unnecessary. Particulars Free. 
Write, George Wagner, 2190-B Broadway, N. Y. 


INSTRUCTION 


LEARN TATTOOING. Instruction catalog, dime. 
Miller, X431 Main, Norfolk, Virginia. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


IMPORTED FRENCH ART PICTURES, five for 
»5c.^ small supply. Namlede, Box 82, Coney Island. 


PERSONAL 


LONESOME FOLKS! Dandy little ladies, de- 
sirable gentlemen, everywhere, will marry. Con- 
fidential, reliable. Particulars FREE. Mrs. Budd, 
Box 753-S, San Francisco, Calif. 


PHOTOQRAPHY 


PHOTO-ENLARGEMENTS AT HALF-PRICE — 
6 x 7 — 25c; 8 x 10 — 40c; 16 x 20 — $1.50 Glossy or 
dull finish. Other sizes proportionate prices. Send 
negative. Stamps accepted. Send for circular. 
Charles, 210 Chestnut SL, Camden, N. J. 


PRINTING OUTFITS & SUPPLIES 


PRINT YOUR OWN cards, stationery, circulars, 
advertising, etc. Junior Press $5.90, Job presses 
$11 up, Power $149. Print for others, free catalog 
and full information. Kelsey Co., R-65, Meriden. 
Conn. 


SONG POEM WRITERS 


SONG POEM WRITERS — "Real" proposition. 
Hibbeler, D153X, 2104 Keystone, Chicago. 


SONG WRITERS — Writ with legitimate pro- 
fessional writer. Tommie Malie, SFG-4215 North 
Ave., Chicago. 




AN INTERESTING MESSAGE 

on the top of the column on page 620 will 
prove the few minutes spent in reading it, 
well worth your while, particularly if your 
subscription to WONDER STORIES expires 
with this issue or the next. 



BOOK REVIEWS 



DEATH VALLEY— The Facts by W. A. 
Chalfant, 165 pages, stiff cloth covers, 
illustrated, size 6 x 8%. Published by 
Standard University Press, Stanford, 
Cal. Price $3. 

Death Valley has existed in fiction and imaginative 
tales in our literature tor some time. The extremes of 
temperature found there, ranging in a yt ar from 134 
to 15 degrees, the fact that it is at points several 
hundred feet below sea level, and the presence of oc- 
casional gold mines have ail contribute d to make of 
it a fitting locale for dark and dastardly detds. From 
the time of the Forty-Niners, who over-ran California 
in the first mad gold rush, to the present, Death Val- 
ley has held an unique place in our national literature. 

Mr. Chalfant aims to give us the facts of Death 

Valley; its geographical features; the climate, the 
natural resources and plant and animal life. 

But in order to convey properly the more or less 
prosaic facts, Mr. Chalfant wisely makes use of all 
the literature, serious and oth< rwise. that fxists on 
Death Valley. And much of this is the experiences 

of men who went into the valley to search for gold, 
to irrigate, to escape from justice, to fight the Indi- 
ans. 

One of the most interesting stories he tells is of 
"Scotty’s Castle" built by Valter Scott, a one-time 
cowboy in the Buffalo Bill Wild West Show. It is 
a true medieval castle in almost the heart of the val- 
ley. Here fifty-eight miles from all rail connections, 
the $2,000,000 structure is still in the process of 
erection. According to Mr. Chalfant’s report, the 

castle will have the best of furnishings and equip- 

ment available to a medieval baron and a modern 
financial potentate. 

The illustrations are quite numerous and -picked 
with care. They help to convey graphically much of 
the mystery, terror and charm that has always sur- 
rounded Death Valley. 



THIRTY FATHOMS DEEP by Commander 
Edward Ellsberg, 266 pages, stiff cloth 
covers; illustrated. Size 514 x 7 94. Pub- 
lished by Dodd, Mead and Company, New 
York. Price $2.00. 

Commander Ellsberg, noted as a deep-sea diver and 
author of "On the Bottom," gives us now a new diving 
story in the form of a cruise in search of buried 
treasure. Commander Ellsbtrg brings into play all 
the skill and knowledge of the man who helped raise 
the S-4 and S- 51, and adds to that a sense for the 
romantic and adventurous to construct a thrilling 
story. 

A young Bostonian, Bob Porter, induces his rich 
uncle to finance an expedition to the South Pacific, 
off the coast of Peru, and try to salvage the treasure 
of a Spanish galleon, the S'anta Cruz, sunk by the 
English in 1579. Porter’s information comes from 
an old Spanish book picked up on a second-hand 
book stand. 

Under the leadership of Lieutenant Carrol, a crack 
Navy officer, the expedition sets out,' battles with the 
sea and finally locates the treasure, only to find them- 
selves forced to hold it by fighting against a modern 
pirate crew. „ 

Though Commander Ellsberg is not a finished story 
teller, his yarn holds interest throughout and is par- 
ticularly interesting in showing the fascinating sides 
of deep-sea diving. To those interested in adventures 
under the sea, the science of it, this book is recom- 
mended. 
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llNOW FIX ANY MAKE OF 






SIX BIG AUTO 



ALL SHIPPED 
FREE 
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4 
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on approval; whether you w»nt to qualify m garage owner, auto repair 
expert or merely wish to know how to keep your own car 100 % effi- 
cient. look at those books — they aro sent to you for free examination. 
This brand new 1930 edition has boon prepared by a largo group 
America's greatest automotive engineers. Any body who cun read \ 
understand them, for this great automobile encyclopedia Is a verttah! 
gold mine of valuablo facts. Take advantage of tills great opportunity 
now; send In the coupon for FREE ex- 
amination. You don’t pay ui a penny, 
you don’t obligate yourself to pay any- 
thing unless you decide to keep the 
books. Just tell us you want to see 
them and the full get of 8 great vol- 
umes, Just off the preis, will be sent 
to you. Read them, look them over 
and prove to your own satisfaction that 
one fact alone, which you will And In 
them, may save you an expensive re- 
pair. or help you to a better Job. 



AVIATION MOTORS 

In addition to being a 
complete cyclopedia of auto- 
mobile engineering, these 
books contain over 100 pagea 
on Aviation Myturs, and as 
they are Just off the press, 
they bring to you the newest 
ami latest Information ob- 
tainable. Tills alone make* 
these hooks Invaluable ta 
anyone. 



_ NEW 1930 EDITION 
Every Page Up To Date 

_ . . which are ao new tnat with the co-operntlon of the largest nutomol 



J*** 1 "* Jf °?9 have** been able to bring every pago 'right 
granis?^”fucTton details, service problems— are all right up to the minute. Nowhere 



automobile 
date — wiring dls- 



•ou get as complete and up to date information. 



k «f "resounS have Enabled us *V give you the most up to date books „ 
million 01 bl | You will find nearly 20 pages on front wheel drives alone. 

Everybody ^interested in automobiles in any way will welcome these books, especially an 

NO MONEY OFFER 

Th ,_ Htlngs this valuable Information within the reach of everyone. You don’t 

send us a single penny: you don't have to pay us anything; Just . send your name _ and 



address and we will send you 



the complete sot of 0 volumes specially bound in Do Luxe 



• overs Read them carefully, keep them 10 days, find out anything you want to 
md then if you want to keep them sond $2.00 then and $3.00 per month until 



know and then 



special low price of only $24.80 is paid. Thore is no further obligation. 



American Technical 
8oolety Membership 
FREE 

If you send now for this branr 1 
new 6 volume edition of auto 
mobile engineering we will In 
lude e consultation membership 
In this great organization. Our 
’arge staff of automobile aw 
aviation experts will be read 
*o help you at all times — yo’ 
an write or wire any time for 
pecial Information — answers wTl 
c sent to you promptly WITH 
TUT TOST. This membership 
good for one full year. 






Learn All About Autos 



Got those 0 bln new 
books on this liberal 
offer and learn all the 
things you want to 
know — carburetors, 
transmissions, springs 
and spring suspensions, 
brakes. four-wheel 
drives, front wheel 
drives, lubrication sys- 
tems as well as over 
100 pages on Aviation 
Motors — all of these 

subjects are fully cov- 
ered. These complete 
and comprehensive auto 
books are yours, if you 
them, on this 
plan. Send for 
set now. 



■ Send No Money ; 

] American Technical Society, Dept. A-88 * 

■ Drexel Ave. at 58th St. I 

* Chicago, Illinois I 



J Chicago, 

■ I would like to see the new 6 volume 1930 edition of • 
, your automobile books but without any obligation to buy. ■ 
I J will pay the few cents delivery charges only and will I 

■ examine the hooks and return them at your expense in 10 | 

■ days unless I like them, in which case I will send you . 
| $2.00 then and only $3.00 per month until the special I 
a price of only $24.80 is paid. You are to include free, | 
i consultation membership certificate in the American Tech- | 

■ nlcal Society. Send brand new 1930 edition. 



want 

easy 

your 



These books will be sent 
end address and that 



■ Name 

* Street 

•City ■ 

■ Employer’s Name 

I Employer’s Address 

free Immediately upon 
of his employer or 



receipt of coupon 
other business mi 



rr i 

■ 

i 

imtmwmmmmw*. 
writer’s name 
a reference. 




an Can Now Use Strange 

INNER 
ROWER 

Revealed by New World Teacher 



ife 



Yogi Alpha, internationally known Psy- 
chologist and Philosopher and acclaimed 
New World Teacher, is bringing Health, 
Happiness and Financial Success to Thou- 
sands by his Startling Revelations that: 

it is easier to succeed than it is to fail. 

- — hard work will never bring you success. It is far 
easier to progress and realize your wishes when you 
don’t use a great deal of conscious effort. 

— there is an Inner Power within every one so 
dyna c and forceful that it can carry you on to com- 
plete happinesf , h ealth and financial success almost 
~vgyeri:ight. 

—a correct understanding of this Inner Power can 
oring you a more perfect and beautiful body, and give 
you an attractive and magnetic personality. 

— all of the great teachers and prophets of the past 
have consciously or unconsciously used a strange power 
within themselves to aid them in their wonderful works 
and so-called miracles. 




YOGI ALPHA 

Internationally known Psychologist, Philosopher 
and Metaphysician, President Y. A. Psychology 
League; Editor “ Psychic Digest ,” America's newest 
Psychology magazine ; Founder of “ Psycho-Logic 
acclaimed a new world teaching 

— a correct understanding of this mighty power 
can enable you to duplicate the feats of any great 
teacher that has ever lived. 

— the world itself, and all the laws of the uni- 
verse depend upon Mind for their existence, and a 
proper understanding of the laws of Mind will 
enable any individual to create the things he needs 
or wishes. 



Write for A mazing Free Lecture, 77 Key to Your Inner Power 77 



The author offers for a limited time to send this amazing 
Lecture FREE of cost or obligation to all sincere readers 
of “Wonder Stories” magazine who wish to begin life 
ANEW. It explains how you may receive this new and 
revolutionary teaching in the privacy of your own home, 
and reveals the astounding secret which, mastered, can 
enable you, within the next few months, to increase your 
earning power, 
attract new 

f r 



FREE 

“Key to Your 
Inner Power” 



The story of a new and revolutionary teaching which reveals 
j a strange inner power so dynamic and forceful that it can 
F carry man to complete happiness, health and financial success 
^/almost overnight, ais told in a remarkable 5000-word Lecture, 

; “Key to Your Inner Power — the Seven Steps to Success” — 

& recently compiled by Yogi Alpha, internationally known 
j. psychologist and philosopher. 

He tells of his; discovery that all the law's of the universe 
can be controlled because the laws themselves depend upon the 
great universal mind for their existence; that every mind is 

part of this universal mind, 'and if you learn to use this friends and 

dynamic energy it can bring complete fulfillment of your most make your vi- 

• cherished ambitions, WITHOUT PHYSICAL EFFORT. W sionsof achieve- 

Yogi Alpha further proves that this power is not limited to m e n t health 

3 fortunate few, but is latent in every human being, regardless _ n( j happiness 

v -f training, education or environment. This secret Key is so rnrm . true 

•nple to understand and apply that it is amazing no one has come u . 
vul it before. Mail the cou- 

’ f you wondered why many dream of success and hap- pon TODAY 
S • V f fulfillment, why they struggle and toil through for your free 

. • *vdeadl> tony of daily grind for the few who seem to copy of this 

r i ALL the good things of life, you will receive the answer unusual Lee- 
•. JJKey to Your Inner Power.” And, if YOU have had ture which can 

’ ? of wonderful achievement, glimpses of riches you could unlock the res- ■■ H BS ■ ■■'■I 

reach, he will show you that these visions are PROOF • of vast 5 Y0GI ALPHA 

they are possible for you to attain; that they are part of ■ u ■ Psycho- Logic Institute m 

INNER POWER that can be quickly tapped if you vnif ' 1,hl " 5 Box 98. Dept. 8 F. San Oceoo, California 

tfiven the KEY. xUU. ■ Pl tase sen( j mp y our FREE Lecture, “Key to I 

J Your Inner Power," which reveals the secret of g 
. ^ _ rwi w II... ■ health, happiness and financial success, and ex- ■ 

L.J \Y/L_i. fll L or New Found Health, ■ P. lains how I may receive this new and revolu- 5 

VCaU W Mat tnCrS JSV U j c ■ nonary teaching in the privacy of my own home. ■ 

. 7 nappiness ana Success ■ 

. m Name ■ 

Am in much better health and mind ■ - . ■ 

and throwing off the burden I have been m -.‘HI 

.carrying," Maj. M. B. . Los Angeles. | - - s * 

"I saw a marvelous change ill the fourth ^ riTV a , . M 

• day, and l received -a job that morning." ■ V ll - V - • • • ». atate 

C, IL Sap l^rancisgy M 1M 1 — WIBB WB WIBUn 




ajfenow know greAtcr peace of mind, more 
greater faith in myself. Through 
. lom and enlightenment of the Les- 
I am envisioning a vista, never before, 
^piciiced, of security and a sense of 
r." F C.. fios Ar.geles. 





STOPyour Rupture 



Worries/ 



Learn About My Perfected 
Unique Rupture Invention! 



Why worry and suffer with that rup- 
ture any longer ? Learn now about my 
perfected rupture invention. It has 
brought ease, comfort, and happiness 
to thousands, by assisting Nature in re- 
lieving and curing many cases of re- 
ducible hernia! You can imagine how 
happy these thousands of rupture suf- 
ferers were when they wrote me to 
report relief, comfort and cures! How 
wfllul^l YOU like to be able to feel 
that same happiness — to sit down and 
write me such a message — a few months 
from today? Hurry — send coupon 
quick for Free Rupture Book, PROOF 
of results and invention revelation ! 



Mysterious-Acting Device 
Rinds and Draws the Broken 



Parts Together as You Would 
a Broken Limb! 

Surprisingly — continually — my per- 
fected Automatic Air Cushions draw 
the broken parts together allowing 
Nature, the Great Healer, to swing into 
actionl All the .while you should ex- 
perience the most heavenly comfort 
and security. Look! No obnoxious 
springs or pads or metal girdles! No 
salves or plasters! My complete ap- 
pliance is feather-lite, durable, invisible, 
sanitary and CHEAP IN PRICE! 
Wouldn’t YOU like to say “good-bye” 
to rupture worries and “hello” to 
NEW freedom . . . NEW glory in 
living . . . NEW happiness — with the 
help of Mother Nature and my 
mysterious-acting Air Cushion 
Appliances ? 



CONFIDENTIAL COUPON 
tor RUPTURE SUFFERERS 



H. C- Brooks, 

576A SUt«St.,Manlia!l,Mich. 
Rush me your new Free Book, 
amazing rupture method re- 
velation, proof of result*, all 
without obligation, ana in 
plain, sealed envelope. - 



Name 



St.__ 

City 



Showsrupture Shows old-style Shows rupture Shows per fected in- 
before old-style truss in place. The before Auto- vention in place, 
truss was ap- walls of wound can- made Ait Cush- Note how fudges are 
plied. not come together, ion is in place, drawn together in 

Acureisimprobable. normal posi ion. 



r PR©oFn 



ure Book FREE! 



Reports on Reducible 
Rupture Cases 



“LIFTS 400 LBS.!” 



"Have no further use for your Appli- 
ance as I'm O. K. Wore it a year, I 
now can lift 400 lbs., without any 
fear."— John L. Heiges, 635 W. Locust 
St.. York Pa. 



“CAN RUN UP HILL” 



"I had a rupture about 14 years, then 
wore your Appliance for 3. It is about 
a year since I threw it away. I feel 
fine, gaining weight nicely. I can run 
up and down hill which I never could 
befjre.” — Mr. J. Soederstrom, 2909 
^ Trowbridge Ave., Cleveland, O. ^ 



Sent Oil Trial! 



My invention is never soli 1 in stores 
nor by agents. Bewareof imitations! 
You can get it only from, my U. S. 
factories or from my 33 fo^ .»n 
offices! And I’l! send it to you cr - ,1. 
If you don’t like it — if t doesn't 
“work” — it costs you NOTHING. 
But don’t buy now. Get the facts 
about it FIRST! W rite me today. I’ll 
answer in plain, sealed envelope 
with amazing information free. Stop 
Y our RuptureWorries; send coupon! 

BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 

57 6A State St. Marshall, Mick 
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WONDER STORIES 



Here’s a break — 

“BE A PRIZE WINNER” 



By Lon J. Haddock 

Free with ^Psychology Magazine! 



Do YOU ASK 

How Can I Acquire Money, Friends, 
Health? You feel that you are not get- 
ting your share of the good things of 
life? Others have better cars, better 
homes, better clothes, 
better radios, have 
motor boats, hosts of 
friends, abounding 
vitality, surging joys, 
which you, too, wish 
you had, but fail to 
possess? 

OUR ANSWER IS 

Here’s your “break.” 

Here’s your chance 
to sit down with Lon 
J. Haddock — in your 
own room — and get 
the “lown-down” on 
what is keeping you 
back from the reali- 
zation of the success you seek. That much 
alone — the discovery of where the mill- 
stone hangs and drags — would be worth 
a lot to you, wouldn’t it? 

Lon J. Haddock will show you how to 
make your life exactly what you want it 
to be. His method is to make you hap- 
pily acquainted with a new person — your- 
self — and show you how to use the un- 
tapped, or barely tapped, source of your 
own personal power; how to release your- 
self from the habit-hold of your own 
inertia and unawareness. 



But That Isn’t All 

In addition to the guidance of Lon J. 
Haddock, you are here offered a gold-mine 
of inspiration and help in PSYCHOLOGY 
Magazine— -the greatest inspirational mag- 
azine ever published. 
Every issue is beau- 
tifully illustrated and 
edited and is over- 
flowing with un- 
stinted lessons in per- 
sonal improvement 
and personal advance- 
ment. Through the 
regular reading of 
this life-transforming 
magazine, you will 
gradually grow into 
a new sense of joy 
and power — you 
will begin to accom- 
plish. 

HAPPINESS— LEADERSHIP— HEALTH 
LOVE— SUCCESS— INDEPENDENCE 
Every issue a clarion call to 
Life Triumphant! 

You cannot afford to — you will not 
want to — miss a single issue once you be- 
gin. All the fundamental principles of 
psychology translated into everyday lang- 
uage — simple lessons teaching how you 
can make your own life a success! Below 
is a convenient coupon. Send it today 
with three dollars to cover a full year’s 
Buhscript ; on to PSYCHOLOGY and get 
“BE A PRIZE WINNER” in a handsome 
cloth binding F-R-E-E ! 



“BE A PRIZE WINNER” 

ia more than a book; as yon will see when you 
sit down in your own rcom with it. Take a 
glance at the chapter headings: 



Be a Prize Winner 
The Conquering Hero 
Beginning Mental 
Growth 
Don’t Alibi 
How Men Are Made 
Finding the Subcon- 
scious 

How We Got Our Mind 
How to Regulate Your 
Thoughts 

Living in a Thought 
World 

What is Self? 

Cultivate Your Thought 
Power 

Set the Self Going 
Working and Waiting 
What is Personality? 



What about Your Looks? 
Be Alert! Wake Up! 
The Law of Suggestion 
What to Read and Why 
Feeding the Imagination 
Man the Thinker 
You and Your Conscious- 
ness 

“Oh, What’s the Use?’* 
How to Direct the Ener- 
gy of the Subconscious 
Man and His Habits 
A Chapter on Thought 
Habits 

Tuning Up for Victory 
How to Direct Your 
Energy 



How to Cultivate Your Get Out of It 

Personality Summing Up the Course 



— — — — — — — MAIL COUPON TODAY — — — — — — 

Psychology Pub. Co., Inc., WS-11 

101 West 31st Street, New York, N. Y. 

Send me my FREE copy of “BE A PRIZE WINNER” and enter my name for one, full year’s subscript 
tion to PSYCHOLOGY Magazine. I enclose my check (or money order) for three dollars, the price of the 
Bub&cription. 



Name 



.. Street 






